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THERE is not one hour in the life of 
any man that is exa6lly the fame with 
another, during the whole courfe of his ex- 
iftence, from the cradle to the grave. New 
objefts, circumftances, and fituations ; new 
ideas, emotions, and paffions, blended toge- 
ther, according to their different fhades and 
order of fuccefiion, and producing faucie?, 
hopes, and fears, in endlefs variety, render 
hiinian life the moll variegated as well as the 
moft fleeting fcene with which we are at all 
acquainted in the whole circle of nature. As 

A ' the 
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the power pf language is unable to arreft and 
defcribe the mixed emotions of the mind at the 
moment they pafs, fo it is far lefs fitted to re- 
tall them atpleafure* But if we cannot clothe 
in lariguage, and thark dowii, the varioils fen- 
timents and feelings that occupy our minds in 
different times and lituations, it is in our 
power, in fome meafure, to make up for 
this deficiency, by recording the obje6ls that 
occafioned them : and the diaries in which 
theie are comprehended, afford, at leafl to 
him who takes the trouble of making them^ 
a very curious and mterefling fubjeft of both 
entertainment and improvement. If the un- 
varied and uninterefting voids of life fhould 
feem but little adapted to the Coftipofition of 
fuch journals, travels and voyages not only 
furnifh materials for colle6lions of this kind, 
but naturally induce men to make them. It 
was merely with a view to that ipecies of 
amufement which arifes from the recollec- 
tion of interefting fcenes, and the emotions 
which they excited at the time-when they 

pafTed, 
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•paffed tinder obfervation, that the Writer of 
the following memorandums ever thought of 
cpmmitting them to paper. And it is in the 
importunity of friends, an apology that ought 
not by any means to be accounted. the lefs 
weighty, that it is trite and common, (fince 
nothing is more common than what is agree- 
able to truth and nature) that he takes (belter 
from any charge that may be made of vanity 
and felf-importance. , 

Accompanied by friends, whofe focial 
fympathy enlivened the impreffiona pro- 
duced by the varying fcejties through which 
wepaffed, I left Oxford^ on the i7h of May, 
1785. Oxford and Cambridge may be juftly 
confidered not only as venerable monuments 
of antient times, but as a kind of garrifooa 
eftablifhcd by public authority, for the pre- ^ - 
fervation of loyalty, literature, and religion. 
If our univerfities may be thought, in fome 
refpe6ts, to check and. retard the progrefs of 
knowledge, by means of fixed forms, laws, ' 
and cuftoms^ itis a,t leaft equally certain, that 
.A 2 they . 
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they ^e falutary bulwarks againft the pre* 
eipitate and defolating fpirit of innvovation. 
The reverence paid by our anceftors to piety 
ind to learning, ftrikes us ift Oxford as by 
a fenfation, an4 fhews how fit objects theie 
are of eft^in and veneration to the common 
fenfe of mankind. For different natipns^ 
and racei of princefs and kings, have con- 
curre4> irt the cQUrfe of many centuries, to 
pay homage to the flirines of faints ^nd the 
feats of the mufes. It is not an eafy^ matter 
to prevent or to (hake off a refpeft for any 
noble or royal faftiily, whole antient repre- 
sentatives, the fopji(|ers and benefa^Slors of 
the different colleges and^halls, are brought 
toremembrsinceby piftures, ftatues, charters, 
"and ftately edifices.. Thefe take faft hold of 
the ductile tnind of the ftudents, and are af- 
fociated in their memory with many of the 
mofk ple^fing idea:s that have ever occupied 
their minds. From imprefSons of tli^ kind, 
a love of their early haunts and companions, 

naturally 
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naturally aflbciated together in the imagi- 
nation, is nourifhedinthe breafts of the no- 
ble and generous youth, and alfo an attachment 
to their king and country. Take away thefe 
memorials of antiquity, thofe noble and royal 
teftimonies of refpect to .fanftity of life, 
and proficiency in learning, remove every 
fenfible objeft by which fentiments- of early 
friendftiip, loyalty, and patriotifm are kin- 
died and inflamed in young minds, and dif- 
perfe our young noblemen and gentlemen in 
other countries for their education, or even 
in feparate little academies and fchools in 
pur own, and you weaken one of the great 
pillars, by which the conftitution and fpirit 
pf England is fupported and perpetuated. 

The univerfities, therefore, ^nd the prac- 
tice which ftill happily prevails, of educating 
in thofe great and antient feminaries, the 
Britifh youth pf diftinftion, are of very great 
political importance : nor would all the con- 
feqtiences that might accompany or flow 
froi^ their fubverfion, a matter whjch has of 
A 3j late 
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late been talked of by certain political re- 
formers and other agitators^ be for the bet- 
ter. 

As to letters, although every man may 
have a mafter in literature and in philofophy, 
who is able to retain him, in the fame man- 
ner that he can provide himfelf with a draw- 
ing or fencing mafter, yet we are not by any 
means to overloo|c the advantages arifing 
from public libraries, a concourfe of learned 
men for guides and companions, and alfo 
the ufe to be made in great univerfities of 
the principle of emulation. v 

The venerable genius of Oxford, infpiring 
fuch refleftions as thefe, feemed to hover 
around us, until we arrived at Chapel-houfe, 
a very good inn, where we dined. Vifit 
Haythorp, the relidence of the Earl of 
Shrewfbury, a very good houfe, elegantly 
f urnifhed, and pleafantly fituated. The 
ground around it is well laid out, but nbt 
very extenfive. The avenue to the houfe, 
which is upward of a mile long, is formed 

of 
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of clumps of trees, inclofed by ftone walls 
about five feet in heighth, wh;ch in England 
are called ftone hedges, and in Scotland 
dykes. Thefe fences, if they do not beautify 
and warm *any country fo much as living 
hedge-rows, poflefs this advantage, that they 
may be quickly raifed, and, by the power of 
money, almoft in an Inftant. They do, not 
harbour flocks of birds ; they may be built 
where quickfets will not grow, and tliey 
take up but little of the ground, whereas ^ 
ditch and hedge take up a great deal. In- 
deed, in foils where ftone walls are more 
eafily raifed than quickfet hedges, it may be 
readily fuppofed that land is of no great va- 
lue. But this will, in many inftances, be 
found a rafti conclulion. Every foil may 
be turned to great profit by fkilftil agricul- 
ture, provided only, that it be dry, as ftpny 
ground for the moft part is, or may eafily be 
made. Where the land is covered, as it is 
in many places, with loofe and detached 
ftones, the. induftrious impraver gains at 
' J^. 4. once 
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once a two-fold obje^El : he clears the ground, 
and colle£l$ materials for building fences* 
It is obfi^rved that land, gained from over- 
fpreading ftones, is uncommonly fertile. This 
fa6l, wliich is well authenticated, is highly 
deferving of the inveftigation of chymifts. 
J have alfo heard it affirmed, on this fubje6i:> 
that in fbme foils the land is the moft fruit- 
ful in oats, barley, and other grain, where 
the expofure is backward, that is, where it 
declines from the fun. 

The foil in the neighbourhood of Hay- 
thorp does not appear to be well calculated 
for producing large timber. Jt may, how^ 
ever, be excellently adapted to theproduftion 
x)f other kinds of v/ood, both foreft and fruit 
trees. It is common for men of large, for- 
tune to endeavour by all means, and at very 
great expence, to raife by a kind of forced 
culture, both exotic and domeftic plants. 
And many adventurous farmers fight againft 
nature, in attempting to raife wheat, or other 
valuable crops, in foils fitted only for oats or 

rye, 
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rye, or at beft, for peafe^ or a« light kiftdrf 
barley. To know the nature of the foil is 
the firft thing requifite in an improver of the 
^ ground : and it is by ftudying this above all 
other things, that the man of fortune will 
beft difplay his good tafte, and th^ f arm^i; 
increafe his ftock, and fill his barns. 

May 1 8th. Leave Chapel-houfe, palli 
thrqugh Long Compton, a very poor village^ 
and dine at Shipfton. The country between 
and about thofe places is open, cold, and ill 
cultivated ; the foil is a clay, and there arc 
no rivers. Here, it would. fcem, there is at 
once great need, and great encouragement for 
planting, which would give genial warmth 
to the atmofphere, and, in the courfe of tirne^ 
convert the various influences of the hea^ 
vens into a nutritive, vegetable mould, which 
being mixed with the clay foil, could not 
fail to open and improve it. The trees pro- 
duced would be of great value, as they would 
not only be of ufe for building, firing, and 
the fabrication of various utenfi^s necefTary 

both 
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both for' the purpofes of agriculture. and 
ijomefticoeconomy, but might alfo be launch.- 
pd by the Avon into the Severn, and fo con- 
veyed tQ fundry harbours and docks for fhip^ 
f>uil(}ing. 

, In this bleak traft, ill cultivated &nd thinly 
inhabited, it is not uncommon for. the low- 
eft or labouring clafs of the people, who find 
little other employment in the depth of win- 
ter than that of threfhing out corn, tp Uc 
a-bed the greater part of the day as well. as 
the whole night, in order to favQ fuel, and 
\o fpare their fcanty provifions. 

Sleep at Stratford upon Avon. Som« 
^ood houfes in this town, which is of con- 
fiderable extent, but in general ill built, and 
very badly paved. The bridge here, laid 
acrof§ the Avon, confifts of fourteen arches, 
but is very old. The town-hall is a hand- 
fome rpqm, in which is a pifture of Shake- 
fpeare, and another of Garrick, by Gainfbo- 
rough. Shakefpeare's monument in the 
(:hui-ch dof s byt little credit to the artift. 

May 
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May 19th. Leave Stratford, pafs thronglt 
Henley, a long town ^ the houfes viery indif- 
ferent* Dine at Oakeley Moor-houfe, a 
fmall but neat inn. The foil here is much 
better than in the fouthem parts of War- 
wickfhire j the couptry better cultivated, and 
tolerably v\r^U wooded. In the evening ar- 
rive at Birmingham 3 but this being unfor- 
tunately the time of their fair, y^t could not 
fee any of the manufa6lurers at work. Vifit 
Clay's manufaftory for making tea-boards, 
buttons, and other articles pafted together 
and dried. Vifit ^Ifo Boqlton's mam|f;^c-p 
tory for plated articles of all forts of fteel 
and iron- work. This town is very extend ve, 
and a great part of it elegantly built. It 
contains upwards of one hundred thoufand 
inhabitants j but the people are all diminu- 
tive in fize, and fickly in their appearance, 
from their fedcntary employment. In Bir- 
mingham there is one very elegant and fpa- 
cious church, three chapels, and eight meet- 
ing-houfes for Diflepters. This tpwn is far 

from 
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from being diftinguilhed by zeal in religion. 
Dr. Prieftly's Jatitudinarian principles are 
adopted by thofe who confider themfelves as 
philofophers j but the great mafs of the peo- ^ 
pie give themfelves very little concern about 
religious matters, feldom, i£ ever, going to 
church, and fpending the Sundays in their , 
ordinary working apparel, in low debauchery. 
What religion there is iji Birminghani 
IS to be found among the Piffenters, It 
is well known that there are many coinf 
ers of falfe money in Birmingham, a cir- 
cuniftance that is eafily accounted for, from 
the nature of the Ijufinefs in which they 
have been accuftomed to be employed, 
It may be added, that there is a great deal 
pf trick and low cunning among the Bir- 
mingham manufafturers in general, thougl^ 
there are, no doubt, fome exceptions, as well 
as profligacy of manners . This may be owr 
xng in part, to their want of early educa-^ 
tion; Tor the moment that the children arc 
^t for any kind of labour, inftead of being 

fent 
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fent to fchoolj they are fet to feme fort of 
work or other : but it is probably more ow^ 
ing to their beihg eonftantly aflbciated toge- 
ther both in their labouring and iti theiy 
idle hours. It is remarkable, that fociety 
corrupts the manners of the vulgar as miich 
as it (harpens their uhderftanding. 

About fifty years 'agp, there were only 
three principal or leading ftreets in Birmihg-^ 
ham, which at this day is fo croudedjj sn4 
at the fame time fo extenfive a town ; a cir^r 
cumftance which illuftrates, in a very ftriking 
manner, the rapid iuqreafe of our manufac- 
tures and trade in fteel and iron, It is not 
above three years fihce pav?tti?nts or foot-^ 
paths, formed of flag-ftones vpon the Lon^ 
don plan, were firfl: introduced in this places 
The ladies of Birmitigham at firft .confidered 
thcfe fmooth pavements as very great griey^ 
Ances. They were not fo convenient, they 
faid, as their old foot-paths, or eafy to walk on. 
And this was the more remarkable, that the 
^^te, fide-paths^ and all, were notiaid witl* 
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good paving, but with round hard ftones 
about the fize of large apples, and of courfe 
fuch as appeared to flrangers to be very trou- 
biefome to the walker, and even painful. 

The manufafturers of Birmingham who 
are generally accounted rich, are fuch as pof^ 
fefs fortunes from five to fifteen thoufand 
pounds. A few are i^ ppffeflion of much 
larger capitals : but in general, they may be. 
faid to be in eafy and flourifhing circum-r 
ftarices, rather than very rich or affluent. 
The number of carriages kept by private 
perfons has been doubled within thefe ten ^ 
years : fo alfo has that of the women of the 
town. Thefe different fpecies of luxury feem 
to h^v^ advanced in proportions pretty nearly ^ 
fcqual. The people of Birmingham have of- 
ten tried to e{l:9bli{h a coffee-houfe; but 
found this impoffible, eyen vyith the advantage 
of a fubfcription. . They generally refort tcf^> 
ale-houfes and taverns. According to the fize 
<>f the place, there fhould be feveral coffee- 
hoiifes, taking our ftandard in this matter^ 
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from London, But the genius of Birming^ 
ham is not that, of cofFee-hoaifes j atleaft, 
the cofFee-houfes of this day : though i^ 
n[iight be fq^table enough to that of thofe 
defcribe^ in* the Speftator;? ^nd Tatlers, 
The labouring and poor people of Birming-r 
ham fare hut hardly j their chief fuftenance 
being bread and cheefe, and ^le for which 
they pay five-pencp th? qu^rt, though thi^ 
meafure is not fo large as ^ quart porter-pbjt, 
There is a porter brewery at Birmingham, 
jhe • liquor produced by which is ^qual in 
ftrength to that brewed in London, but faij 
inferior in flavour, 

, It is not above feventy years fince there 
was any great variety of metal goods fabrir 
cStedrJiere, Coarfe locks and hinged, with 
(pomnipn metal buttons and buckles, formed 
before jthat period, the whole amount of the 
Birmingham maniifaftures. But now, thefe 
coarfe articles are manufaftured in Wolver^ 
hampton, Walfal, Dudley, and other finall 
towns near Birmingham. The fine and fa- 
^ Ihionable 
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ihionabl* goods are manufaflured in th6 
tdwn of Birmingham itfelf. In the country 
round dbout ^re nailers ^nd woodfcrcw- 
inakers^ who Worl? \n their own cottages, 
^nd Whofe prices ^vp fp low, that they get 
but very little money by all their^ labour. 
The women -and children,, as Well as the 
itieft, are eiiiployed in th$ m^nufa^lvire of 
thefe articles, Soilietimes the whole family 
will be occupifed in one branch of biirmefs. 
Which fuits Well ehough, as the father of the 
family rtiakes large nails, and the wife and 
children fmiller ones, according to their 
ftrenglii. This divifion of labour in the 
faihe family, if ftudied and ptaftifed in dif- 
fefent kinds of Britifli tnanufaftuj-esi might 
}h this country, as ih India, expedite bufif^ 
tiefs, and a^fo improve the articles produce^ 

The induftfy of the people in thofe parti 

Is wonderful. They live here like the people 

pf Spain afid other hot countries, rifing it - 

^t^e or four o'clock in the motning, going 
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to Tt& for a few hours at noon, and after- 
wards working till nine or ten o'clock at 
night. 

It is exceedingly remarkable, ahd highly wor- 
thy of obfervatiori, that induftry in manufac- 
tures in the diftri<5t^ adjacent to Birmingham, 
is wholly confined to the barren parts of the 
country. This great town ftands on the fouth- 
eaft extremity of a very barren region. On 
the north and weft, but chiefly on the north- 
weft, where the land is very poor, that is, on 
the ,road to Wolverhampton and Shrewft)ury, 
the country is full of the moft induftrious 
manufafturers in the coarfe branches of bu- 
linefs, both in detached houfes, and in vil- 
lages andfmall towns, for many miles: but 
on the other fide, which is Warwick-ftiire, as 
you go from Birmingham towards Coventry, 
Stratford on Avon, and Worcefter, a circle 
including the points, of eaft and fouth^ and 
nearly that of weft, where the ground is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, there is fcarcely a 
manufacturer to be found of any kind, and 
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In ii'on and fted none at all> thotigli yoti 
come by degrees into the countries where 
fpinning and weaving is carried on, manu^ 
failures of a lefs laborious nature than thofe 
of fteel and iron. It might be thought at 
firft fights that the difference^ in queftioii 
might be accounted for, from the fingle cif- 
cumftance, that it is in the very centre of the . 
barren region that the pits are found, whi<Jh 
fuppiy/the manufa6lurers with the ^ntial 
and encouraging article of coal. Bi^t th^ 
marked and fudden contraft' between the 
barren and the fertile diftrifts, in rcipeft of 
application and induftry in manufadlures, is 
not fully explained by this circumftance alone> 
for within two mii^s of Birmingham, they 
are on the one hand dll fatmef s, and for twelve 
iniles on the other, they are all manufafturers^. 
The people of Birmingham, I fpeak of the 
middling and ordinary clafs of manufaflur^ 
era, retain in many things^ as has been airea-* 
dy obferved in the inllance of their attach- 
ment to tavern* and other public houfes, the 

man- 
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manners of other tiroes. They are expenfivc 
in eating and drinking, and in clothes too. 
But they give thenjfelves no trouble about the 
ftile or mode in which they live. Men who 
employ under them great numbers of work- 
men, and who fpend froiri two to three hunr 
dred a year, live in their kitchens, which '\ 
are kept remarkably clean however, \n good 
order, and well furnifhed. This is by no 
jneans mentioned as a matter of either con-r 
tempt or reproach, hut the contrjuy, There 
}s a natural and indeed necefTary conneflion 
between induftry and ceconomy, as there 19 
between both and the profperity of a nation. 
From the intrpduftion of luxury and the de- 
cay, of manufa£lures, the United Provinces 
have begun tP decline in wealthy population, 
^nd power, Indolence wd pleafure, the pa- 
rents pf i^lenefs and corruption, have begun 
to ftp the fQVin4?^tiQns of a ftate which was 
yaifed on induftiy, temperance, and frugality. 
The navigable canal which communicates 
with the Trent and. the Seyernj^ t;erniinates at 
B a this 
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this towti- By this candl Birmingham iS 
fupplied with almoft every article that is 
wanted, and particularly with coals, which 
are dug out of pits about eight miles diftant^ 
and which, by this mode of conveyance, are 
rendered fo cheap, as to be commonly fold for 
fix (hillings and eight pence per hundred 
weight. The canal is about thirty feet wide. 
The boats arefeventy feet long and five broad, 
and will carry twenty- five tons, (the draught 
of water being about four feet and an half) 
which the canal will admit of when it is quite 
full, ' Tliis boat is towed by afingle horfe. 

May 2 1 ft. Leave Birmingham, and pafs 
through Sutton, a very neat little town, fitu- 
dted on an eminence commanding a very 
pleafant profpeft ; the country around highly 
cultivated and tolerably well wooded > and ve- 
getation much more forward than in the more 
foutherly parts through which we had palled. 
There is hot perhaps any fpot that can be 
iixed on more centrical than this to the king- 
dom of pngland, and at a greater diftance 

from 
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from the fea. Dine and fpend the evening 
at Litchfield. 

May 2 2d* Litchfield is a fmall city, well 
built and pleafantly fituated. The cathedral 
is fmall but very a.ntient ^ and remarkable for 
its three fpires, two pf which are at the weft 
end, and one nearly in the centre. There 
are no manufaftures in this city: but it is the 
refidence of fome genteel families with mid- 
dling independent fortunes. This was the 
birth-place of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, of whom 
£o much has been faid, that it is but little that 
pan remain for the curiofity of his greateft 
admirers. I was informed of twp fingula- 
rities in this great , genius, which, I think, 
Jiave efcaped the refearches of all his biograr 
phers. There is a great iron ring fixed by 
aftaple in aftone in the centre of the marketr 
place, which formerly ferved as aneceflary in-** 
ftrument in the favagQ divejrfion of buU-b^tr 
ing- When Johnfon happened, in his walks^^ 
(for he paid an annual vifit to Litchfield) to 
pafs by thi? fpot, he would frequently^ iathe 
B 3 ' midft 
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midft of thofc rcwrics in which he fcemcd to 
be involved, ftep afide, and ftooping down, lay 
hold of the ring ancj pull it about, as if he had 
been trying whether he was able to extricate it 

from the ftonein which it was fixed. The other 

I 

remarkable particular concerning Dr. John* 
fon, which has not been mentioned by his nu- 
merous biographers, is, that he made it a point 
when he made his annual vifit to the place 
of his nativity, to call on every perfon in that 
city with whom he had the leaft acquaintance; 
but that the inftant he knocked at the door, 
he woijld without giving time for opening 
it, pafs on to another, where he would do the 
fame thing : fo that it frequently happened, 
that two or three fervants would be running 
afterthe doftor, requefting that he would re- 
turn to their mafters or miftrefles houfes, 
who waited to receive him. The people of 
Litchfield were long, I avoid fpeaking in the 
prefent time, flrongly tinctured with Jacobi- 
tifm. When the Pretender, at the head of 
fome Highland clans, had marched in 1745 

\into 
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Into Lancafhire, the inhabitants of Litch» 
j&eld, it is faid, waited for his arrival there, 
in his progrefs to the capital, with impati^r 
cnce. The profound reverence that John- 
Ion entertained for monarchical principles, 
and hierarchical eftdbliftiments, was in per- 
ftd: conformity, and perhaps originally de- 
rived from the genius that predominsted iw 
the place of his nativity* 

A very Angular club is held annually at 
Litchfield of females only. It confifts of ah 
hundred members and upwards -, and howe- 
ver extraordinary this meeting may appear, 
yet it feems to have been eftablifhed from the 
J)eft of motives, for I have been informed 
that a confiderable fum of money is annually 
f:olle6ted and diftributed among th^ poor 06 
the city. About a mile from Litchfield is 
Barrovy-cope Hill, remarkable for being the 
burying-plaf e of three Saxon kings who were 
ilain in battle. 

May 23d. Leave Litchfield, and dine at BuTi- 

ton upon Trept, which we crqfs about fcven 
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miles from that city at Wichnor-bridge, and 
a mile further, crofs the navigable canal 
which goes to Derby. Ride by the- fide of 
•this canal, about two miles, to the place where 
it is carried over the river Dove, upon twelve 
arches. To one who had never before feen 
one river carried acrofs another, this appear- 
ance naturally feemed extraordinary 5 but 
on examining the means, or mechanifm on 
which it depended, wonder at the efFe6l was 
|oft in the contemplation of the caufe. 

Burton is a pleafant well-built town : . the 
chtiTch a very neat one. A large cotton- 
mill is erected here, worked by underfhot 
wheels : we were not permitted to fee the 
infide of it. There is a very good bridge at 
Burton, of very great length. The country 
between this town and Derby is highly cul- 
tivated, well inhabited, and tolerably clothed 
with wood, though the timber is not large. 
All this country is remarkably full of thorn- 
hedges. The town of Derby is much larger 
than Litchfield, is adorned with many very 

hand- 
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handfome houfes, and in general well built. 
It is waftied on one fide by the river Dcr- 
went, on which is a very large (ilk-mill, I 
believe, the firft which was built in this coun- 
try. It is wrought by one wheel, of twenty- 
four feet diameter, which gives aflion to one 
hundred thoufand movements. This mill 
we were permitted to examine. Near this 
complicateds machine is the manufadlory for 
china -, the elegance, as well as expence of 
which is well known. 

May ' 24th. Dine at Derby. Ride to 
Matlock-bath in the afternoon. About three 
miles from Derby, the face of the country 
changes all of a fudden, from a fine fertile 
vale, well wooded and inhabited, which you 
leave behind you, to high hills, to the north, 
which, are clothed to their very fummits with 
excellent grafs. The ihclofures here are 
formed entirely of ftone, with which the foil 
abounds, though it is by no means unfertile. 
At Crumford, about a mile from Matlock, 
the road is cut through a rock, jufl wide 

' enough 
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jenough for a carriage to pafs. As foon as 
ypu get through this, the view which pre- 
fents itfelf ]a^ highly curious and romantic. 
Immediately below runs the river Pcrwent, 
bounded oij eacH fide by high and rugged 
' focks, infome places perpendicular, in others 
covered with wood. The yide to Matlocl^ 
from this pafs, and all the dale, is equally 
wild and romantic. We took up pur quar- 
ters at the Old Bath, which is kept by Mr^ 
Mafon, where we found ^good accprnmo- 
dation. Our landlord behaved with great 
pivility, and was at great pains to fhew us 
the country all around ; but I faw no fpot, 
in this variegated region, which delighted 
me fo much, or which appeared fo great ai; 
objeft of curiolity, as the Vale of Matlock 
itfelf^ * On the hill, towards the north-weft 
of the village, are many mines which produce 
lead, and alfo fpme copper and antimony. 
Some of the fhafts are dug to the amazing 
depth of one hundred and twenty fathom^^ 
^ch pf them being wrought, for the moft 
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part, by no more thantvro men, whofe pro- 
fits and advants^es are confiderabk, when 
they are fortunate enough to hit on a good 
vein; and, being admitted as co-partners 
with the proprietors, they ^re encouraged to 
continue their refearches until they find 
one. During the time of their fearching the 
ground, for a courfc of m^tal, they receive 
only one fhilEng a day. Great advantages 
are gi'anted to thofe adventurers, a$ th^ey are 
allowed by law to try for one wherever they 
choofe, on any man's eftate, garde^^s only ex- 
cepted. And, if they gre not fucceisful, tht 
only redrefs the proprietor pf the land can 
have, is the power oi compelling the maiiers 
to fill up the Ihaft again. This is a great 
iaconveniency to the gentlemen refiding in 
that part of the country. The method of 
making thofe lhaft&, which are not abov« 
three feet wide, is, to put diagonal pieces o{ 
wood into the fides. Thefe fiipport the 
earth where it is loofe, and at the filme time 
afford fteps to go down by, as they feldom 

make 
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make ufe of any rope or chain. This bufi-» 
nefs of mining affords many advantages, andi 
prpmpts to the ftudy of natural hiftory,^ 
The nature and the arrangement of the mi- 
neral ftrata, in the mines of Cornwall and 
Devonfhire, fuggefted their leading ideas to 
Woodward in his Theory of t|ie Earth, and 
to Mr. Hutchinfon, who attempted to frame 
a fyftem of natural philofophy, agreeably to 
the writings! of Mofes. If academies fof ob- 
ferVation and experiments were eftabliftied in 
the mining countries, philofophy might he 
advanced thereby with greater rapidity than 
has yet diftinguiftxed her progreffive cpurfe, 
Lord Bacon juftlyobferves, that if the kings 
pf Egypt had heftowed as great pains and ex- 
pencQ in digging holes into the bowels of tke 
^arth, as. they did in raifmg thofe ftupendous 
jnoles called pyramids, on its. furfage, they 
would have rendered greater fervice to man- 
jkind, and acquired to themfelves jufter and 
piore lafting fame. Such pits being dug to 
^heir hands by private adventurers, it would- he 
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an horlour to princes, as well as dn acquifitiott, 
to the general ftores of knowledge, to ap- 
point men of fcienee to make obfervations on 
the different fubftances brought to light by 
the perfevering and penetrating induftry o£ 
miners, in different parts of the world. 

At Crumford are two very large cotton 
mills, the property of Mr. Atkwrightj which 
he was {o obliging as to allow us to fee* To 
attempt a defcription of a piece of mecha- 
nifiii fo curious and complicated, would be 
vain. I can only fay, that the whole procefa 
of cleaning, carding, combing, twifling and 
.compleating the yarn for the loom^ feems to 
be done almofl without human aid. The 
different machines are prepared for working 
chiefly by children, of whom Mr. Arkwright 
employs at this place about one thoufand. 

27th May. Leave Matlock, and go to 
Afhbourn by Wirkfworth. The road is 
good, but the country very hilly and dreary. 
FromAfhboupnweproceedtoYifitDove-Dalc, 
which is about two miles long. Through 

this 
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this dale rans the river Dove ; and on each 
fide of it, are many high and barren rocks, 
which, to a man who has never viewed the 
rugged face of nature, would appeir tre- 
mendous. I cannot fay Aat they had any 
fuch efFeft on me. From this dale we went 
to Bakewell, a very poor ill-built town. 
The little river Wye runs through Bakewell, 
and about two miles below, glides through a 
beautiful meadow, where there is a very old 
houfe, called Haddow-HalL Near this 
town is another very large cotton mill, be- 
longing to Mr. Arkwright's fon, apparently 
as large as that at Crumford. 

Saturday 28th May. Leave Bakewell, 
andgotothe Duke of Devonfhire's at Chatf- 
worth. This place, from its fituation, feems 
calculated for a refidence of only a few months 
in the year. The country, about two miles 
round the houfe, is well wooded, and by 
great pains and induftry, highly cultivated'. 
But all the diftant hills within view of the 
houfe, wear a dreary and difmal afpeftt 
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The garden or pleafure ground, is confined^ 
and laid out with very little tafte : for tho^ 
there be a command of water from a fpring 
on the hill behind tlie houfe, a fountain and 
cafcade is exhibited, which> in the ntidft of 
fummer, muft indeed have a pleafant appear- 
ance ; but the Heps over which the watet - 
runs being artificial, after having feen it 
once, you ccafe to admire it. The houfe is 
built of a dark yellow ftone, and the weft 
front of it is very elegant. A pretty large ' 
quadrangle is formed in the ccntre> which 
makes the rooms dull and gloomy. Some of 
the apartments are fpacious and lofty, but ill- 
f urniihed, and without any hiftorical piflure 
that is worthy of notice. The river Der* 
went, which runs through tlie park, has a 
pleafmg effeft, and a bridge, thrown over it, 
which leads to the houfe, does great credit 
to the architeft. It confifts of three arches, 
which are truly elegant. Though this houfe , 
and die garden be fituated in a low vale, yet 
the gardener told us^ that it is impoilible to 
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ripen fruit here, without hot walls. The 
chapel is very fpacious, as well as elegant* 
Some ' of the trees are nine feet in circum- 
ference J but thefe are chiefly firs, and have 
been long planted. 

Dine at Stoney Middleton, a very poor 
village,' and ride afterwards to Buxton 
through Middleton-Dale, which very much 
refembles Dove-Dale, except that it is not 
watered, like that valley, by any river. 
Having pafled through this dale, we afcend- 
ed a very high hill, which commands amoft 
extcnfive though barren and fullen profpeft : 
not a tree to be fqen, and the tops of the 
hills bare rocks, although the fides of thefe 
towards their bafes, and the fmall vallies be- 
tween, are covered with very good verdure. 
The inclofures in this dreary tra6l are very 
fmall, formed of ftones piled up into walls, 
to clear the land, and to fcreen the cattle. 
And fuch as this is the whole country 
around Buxton. This place, from the efli- 
cacy of its waters, has grown into a large 
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ftraggling village. The houfes are chiefly, 
indeed I may fay folely, built for the accom- 
modation of invalids. The Duke of Devon •• 
Ihire has lately built fome elegant houfes in 
form of a crefcent, which has a very pretty 
appearance. This building, I was told, 
would coft the Duke about -50,0001. But I 
Ihould imagine, he will never get tenants 
for all thofe houfes, as I can fcarcely fuppofc 
it poffible, that any perfon would refide at 
Buxton but from neceflity -, to receive bene- 
fit from the water, which, in all rheumatic 
cafes, is certainly very efficacious. The bath is 
about the Sad degree of heat, and very plea- 
fartt to the feeling of every perfon that enters 
it. Near Buxton there is an hill, in the bowels 
of which feveral* hundred people find daily 
employment. 

Monday, 30th May. Leave Buxton, and 
go to Caftletown, a poor fmall town, inhabited 
chiefly by miners. Near to this place is the 
celebrated cavern called the Devil's A~fe, the 
mout;h of which is really tremendous, be->: 
. C ins 
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ing fourteen yards inheightii and depth, ahil 
ten yards wide. After having advanced to 
the end of the mouth, you are cotntlufted 
through a finail door, which leads you into 
the cavtrii. At 450 yards from the entrrace 
you come to the firft water, the roof of A« 
tofk gradually floping till it comes withia 
about two feet of the furf ace of the ftream 
which paffes through the cavern. This wa* 
ter is to be croffed by lyiang down flirt, in a 
foiall boat, on feme ftraw. Theboat fe p«(h* 
ed forward by the guide, until you get riwxmgh 
this narrow and low place, which is about 
four yards long. After kndifig on the tithtjf 
fide, you come to a cavern feventy yards 
wide aftd forty yards high^ in thetc^ t)f which 
are feveral large openings ; though the candles 
were not fufficient to enable us to fee tiaeir 
full extent. Havihg crdfed 'riie water a fe- 
cond time, tm the guide's badc^ ywx toms^ 
to a cavern called Rogfer Rain'i hxmjk^ he- 
caufe from ks roof there is a continttal 
propping of waten At this jkce you ars 
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jontertained by a company of iingers, whQ 
hfpfQ taken ai^othe^ path, and aiceioded to 
A place called the Chancel, about thirty feeit 
b^er than tht place on wluch yon jQiand f 
where, with lights in their hands, they fing 
various foeags. The effc6l of the whole ia 
very ftriking. The water is, in all, crofled 
jfeven times -, but you can ftep over it, except 
at the two firft places. At one place, the 
iftream is loft in a quick-fand, but emergen 
again at a ^.eat diftance, without the ca« 
yem. The whole extent of this extraordi- 
iiary fubterraneous placle, as meafured by 
Sir Jo&ph Baxd^B, is 6ij yards, and at the 
furtheft €nd, is upwards of 200 yards from 
the XiArface of the earth. At this (pot the 
rock comes down, and dofes with the water, 
ib as to preclude all farther pafTage: but, as 
there was reafon to believe, from a found that 
was conAantlyJieard, that there was a cavern 
beycMid this boundary, a gentleman, about 
four years ago, was determined to try if he 
could not dive under thfe rock, and rife in the^ 
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cavern, on the other fide. With this defp6** 
rate refolution he plunged in with his feet 
fofemofti but, as was expefted, ftruck his 
head againft a rock. In this ftate he remain- 
ed a confiderable time, till at laft he was 
dragged oUt by the hair of the heaid. About 
the middle of the old cavern, the man who 
fhews this place, has found out another paf* 
fage, in a different direftion, which he calls the 
Kew Cavern . Into this we went, with difficul- 
ty, about an hundred yards 3 but the ftones were 
fo loofe under ouf feet, and the roof of the ca- 
vern, in feveral places, fo low, that we did not 
choofe to take the trouble of going farther, ' 
though the guide fays, that its extent is near 
200 yards. This man is fo eager in purfuit 
of new wonders in this cave, that I fhould not 
be in the leaft furprifcd to hear of his being 
buried or drowned in it j for in winter, the 
whole of this fubterraneous place is fometimes 
full of water, as clearly appears from a great 
quantity of mud and fand which ftick to the 
rocks on all fidcs^ It is indeed the pafFage of 
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the water that has evidently been the canfe 
of this natural curiofity. This has wafhqd 
away, in the courfe of time, the mud and 
fend which filled the cavities of the rocks, 
and thus fcooped thofe vacant fpaces which 
form the caverns. 

If this tremendous cave were properly 
lighted up, and mufic placed in different 
parts, with the witches iij Macbeth and their 
cauldron, and pther infernal agents and ma- 
jfhines, fuch as are introduced on the ftage, 
a mor? wonderful effefl might thereby be 
produced, than has ever refultfd ffom ^ny 
inimick or .natural fcene. 
. Above the mouth of tlus cavern is the 
ruin pf a very old caftle. 

On the fouth fide of Caftletown ftands 
Man-torr, a yery high hill, one fide of which 
appears to be mgiuldering faft away. On 
the top^of this hjU ^;-e the remains of a Ro- 
man encapipnient, and near its b?ife is a coal 
Saine. The coals are conveyed in boats, under 
ground, near a mile, to the bottoni of an 
C 3 hilU 
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Rill, and then piat into cart*. Each of thofe 
boats carries albcyut a ton. Frbrtt Cathtawn 
proceed to Chapel-in-Frrth, af fmall wat 
town : fleep at the George Inn, wherfe tfeere 
is moft excellent accommodation, 

Tuefday, 3 1 ft May. Leave Chapel-in-Frith, 
and ride through Whalcy and Stockpbrt, to 
Manchefter. After afcendiftg the hill above 
Whalfey, the face of the country affiimes a 
new and more pleafing afpe^, bfeing chang- 
ed from rugged- rocks ^id lofty mountains, 
to fertile vales and beautiful woods. The 
whole country, for a great many miles round 
Manchefter, is exceedingly well cultivated^ and 
fertile. This town is oW, and of large ex- 
tent s and in the ikirts of it, you are ftruck 
with the appearance of many elegant houfes. 
But, on the whole, it i^ not fo large, oi- fo 
well built as Birmiiigham. The road from 
Stockport to Manchefter, a ftretch cJf nitie 
milesi is paved. 

Wednefday, ift June — Manchejier. Ndt- 
#ithftanding what I have faid of the town 

of 
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of Manchefter, the induftry in thcmanufac* 
tures carried on hcxe and in the neighbaur-^ 
Joood, cannot fail to excite the moft agreeable 
jemotions in the minds of all Britons. And, if 
it be inferior to Birmingham in rcfpeft of 
extent, gnd of building, it is fuperior to it 
in point of polj.ce or internal regulation, and 
alfo in the ftile or mode of living. The 
population of .this great town is not lels 
than 75,000, There are not fo many people 
ipf middling fortunes as in Birmingham, hut 
there are more perfons who have great for- 
tunes: a circumftance ^^hich is to b? ac« 
counted for, frOm the nature of the Man- 
jchefter manufaftures, which cannot be fo well 
carried on as thofe of Birmingh'an^, hy tradeft- 
men of fmall capitals. The manufaftqrers 
<)f Mancheftei live like njen of fortune, which 
indeed they are. 

The greateft part of the people are en^ 
gaged in ibme ufeful art, but principally in 
finiftiing the goods that are manufaduredin 
^e neighbourhood. The mills, which I have 

, ' q 4 before 
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before mentioned, prepare the cotton for the 
weavers, and Manchefter completes the work. 
• From^ hence the goods are carried to every 
part of the world j the conveyance of thefe 
being greatly facilitated by the communica- 
tion which the canals afford with, the fea, on 
either fide of the ifland. 

Manchefter is the beft regulated town in 
England, though, like Birmingham, it is not 
governed by magiftrates of its own, or a 
town-council, but by the gentlemen of the 
town, who are at great pains to eftablifh 
order and good manners among the lower 
people, by good regulations. The people, 
again, being moftly weavers, and confequent- 
ly, orderly and domeftic, are very tradable, 
and fufceptible of good government. The 
;\vork-hpufe here pays better, I believe, than 
any in England. The poor inhabitants earn, 
on an average, fqur pence a day, though in 
many others they jfcarcely gain a farthing. 

Theftreets are paraded every Sunday, dur- 
ing the time of divine fervice^ by conftables, 

who 
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^ho take all ftraggling perfons into cuftody^ 
Diforderly houfes are fearched once in e^ry 
eight or ten days, about nine or ten o'clock in 
theeyening;^ carq being taken not to let it be 
Jknown when the fearch is to be made. And, 
as all this is don^ not by trading jufticesj^ and 
other fellowj in pffice, but by gentlemen, it 
anfwers the purpqfe pf preferying order, 
without buftle, expence, or oppreffion. 

The fpirit of enterprize is extended, in 
Manchefter, from manufaftures and com- 
merce to mechanical invention, and from 
thence to philofophy in general. They 
have, in this exemplary community, a phi- 
lofophical fociety, who purfue literature and 
fcience with all the ardour that is natural to 
jiew eflablifhments -, and alfo a mufic room, 
and regular concerts, ornaments of which no 
other manufa6luring town in England can 
boaft. When the manufa6lurers of this 
kingdom were in danger of fufFering by the 
Irifh propofitions, the town of Manchefter 
took the lead in oppofing them, and contri- 
buted 
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$Uted twice as much as all the king4om be^ 
fides, to the fuppprt of the manufafturers 
who eipoufed their cau^. It is remarkable, 
that in this elegant and well regulated 
town, the inns are the moft incoiivenient, 
incommodious, and in all refpe^lsj the worft 
:diat can be \yell imagined. Th^f hotel is 
indeed better, though not by any means very 
good ; nor will it ^t all fervethe purpoie of 
travellers who flop on their journey only for 
a fhort time. The women of Manchefter, 
juid indeed of all Lancafhire, are efteemed 
Iwuidfome, and in this relpecl, the title of 
witches may be beftowed on them withoilt 
^reat impropriety, 

Thvirfday, the 2d of June, Go to Wor- 
fley in the Duke of Bridgewater'^ paffage- 
boat, by his canal, which has been of fq great 
fervice to Manchefter, and all the adjacent 
country : the diftance ten miles. At Wqrr 
fley is the mouth of the funnel which leads 
to the Duke's coal mines. This funnel, 
which is five feet high, and fix feet broad, 

§oes 
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goes twd miles under gremhd. At one ihovt^ 
fand yards from the entrance, a fhaft is dug 
to elear the mine from foul air. Several of 
thoffe fliafts are dug at various diftaftces, fot 
the fame purpofe. Thi3 lAode of giving 
Vent to the foul air, has been^ found necef* 
fary, as many fatal accidents have happened 
from the damp air, and fometirtie? ex|>k)fioni 
which have deftroyed many of the people 
who wrought in thofe mines. I could have 
wifhed to enter this filbterraneous paffage 
myfelf, butwastdd that there werenopcopte 
iat work, and that the air Was fo foulj that it 
' Would be too dangerous* The boats which 
gd through this fubterraneous navigation, 
are of two fi2es : the fmalleft, two and an 
half feet wide, and twenty feet long ; the 
largeft, five feet broad, and jSfty feet long, 
carrying about twenty-five tons of c&aL 
The miners receive fromi twenty pence to 
three fhillings a day, according to the quan- 
tity of coals they dig, aad they work only 
pight hours. I am told that 25a tons of 

coals 
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Cpals ^rp brought put in ^ day ; and that 

^ above 300 men are ponftantly employed in 
this bufinefs. After the co^ls come through 
this fubterraneoiis p?iffage, they are carried 
to Manchefter ^n4 other towns, in the fame 
bo^ts. Sometimes they are put jntq larger 
ones, and conveyed to all parts of the coun-- 
try ; to Warrington, to Runcoyn, §nd, by 
fhe Merf^y to Liyerpqol. 

Return to Mancheftcr by the canal, in th? 
jfame boat, which carries at leaft fixty paG 
fengers, and is perfe6lly commodious and 
convenient, having two cabbins in it, for the 
acconimodation of different clafles of people ; 
and it is fo wejl regulated by the Puke, th^t 

, no improper company can go in it, as he 
has given orders to the boat-mafter to retura 
them their money, a^nd to fet them onfhore, 
provided any of the paiTengers are guilty of 
improper condu6l, 

. Friday, the 3d of Jiine. Leave Manchef-? 
ter, and go by the Duke pf Bridgewater's 
j^nal twenty- five.^ miles^ to Warringto^, 

Tim 
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This canal is very wide, and capable of 
conveying boats of five feet draught of 
water. Thefe boats are about fixty feet 
long, and ten feet broad. Sleep at War- 
rington, a large and well built toWn. Thfe 
principal manufafture carried on here, is 
that of canvafs. The original maker of 
crofs-bowS firft refidedin this town, and the 
fame bufinefs is ftill .carried on by fome of 
his family. 

Saturday, the 4th of June. Leave War* 
rifigton, and go to Liverpool^ through Pref- 
cott, a neat little town, commanding a beaii* 
tiful view of a veiy rich and well cultivated 
country. This profpefl is bounded on the 
fouth-weft by the Welch mountains, which 
appear very high and rugged. Liverpool is 
a town well known for its maritime enter- 
prize and extenfive commerce. The old 
part of the town is ill built, and the ftreets 
rather narrow. Great additions have been 
lately made to it, and many elegant houfes 

are 
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itfc ercfled in its neighbourhood. Here ace 
fpurteeo buildiog yards, aiid three of the 
moffl commodious ismd complete bafons for 
receiviog fhips I ever faw. Thefe baibns ^c 
jcapable of hqlding near 400 reflels, fronji 
500 tons ijownwards 5 and can, if necdlwy^ 
' receive any £hip, as there is twenty fieet wa- 
ter at the dock gates. Here are alfo two 
tlry bafons at low water, by which the Ihipn 
enter through the river, and go into the in- 
ner bafons, where they are conftantly. kept 
a-float, and can be completely laden, and go 
to fea without anchoring in the river. 
Thefe bafons are furrounded with excellent 
waire-houfes, and fpacious keys for landing 
the goods. In fhort, I will venture to aiflert, 
that Liverpool is the moft complete com- 
mercial fea-port in Great Britain. All the 
works juft mentioned have been completed 
by the Corporation, who are very rich ; and, 
I make no doubt, confidering its extensive 
commerce, but they have an ample intereft 

for 
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fcr the money they have fo laudably ex- 
pended. 

Hie Duke of Bridgewater has a dock and 
ware-houfe bere, where the veflels which 
«x)me throu^ his canal are repaired. In 
Liverpool there are five churches, and about 
703O00 inhabitants. The Duke of Rich*** 
mond has ere3)ed a fort at the weft end of 
the town, which appears to be an ufelefs pro-* 
fujfion of the public money ; for the entranc* 
into the river is fo intricate, that it is almoft 
impoflifcle for th^e enemy to annoy the town. . 
On the eaft fide of Liv«-pool is, a terrace, 
commanding a delightful- view of the town, 
the river, and all the neighbouring country. 
This place i« called the Mount, where ther^ 
is a very good inn. 

Monday, the 6th of June. Leave Liver- 
pool, and go to Ormjkirky by the Wigan 
canal, a diftance about twenty-five miles. 
Several boats are kept on this canal for the 
convenience of pa&ngers, but they are by 

ne 
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no means fo wfcU regulated as the boats on 
the Duke's canal ; for we were witneffes of 
much diforder^ and very improper conduft, 
which muft make thofe vehicles very un- 
pleafant to females. This canal muft have 
been made at much lefs expence than tlie 
Duke's, as the country through which it 
paiTes is very level, and not interfei^ed by any 
confiderable rivers. The bridges are made 
of wood, and turn on a centre, by means of 
a circular iron, and iron wheels, Thefe 
bridges are conftantly out of repair, and are 
attended with confiderable expence. The 
Wigan canal was intended to have been 
carried to Leeds ; and accordingly, the coun- 
tiy was furveyed, and the level traced for 
this purpofe. But an hill, near Whatley^ 
I am told, is an infuf mountable obftacle to 
the accomplifliment of this proje6t. This 
canal, I have been informed, does not, at 
prefent, return upwards of two per cent, to 
tiiQ proprietors. The chief article that is- 
carried on it, is coals. 

From 
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. From Ormlkirk go in a poft chaife to 
Prefton : .the country between which places 
is low ind fandy. This trad affords not 
any ftriking profpedt j but it is well cul- 
tivated, and appears to be good grazing 
ground.. Prefton is a very old town, fitu- 
ated on an eminence, commanding a plealing 
, profpeft all around it, but more particularly 
from that point, from whence yoii view tlie 
feat 'of Sir Harry Houghton, on the banks 
of the river Ribble, which winds prettily 
round the eminence on which it is fituated^ 
and the diftaftt hills in the weft craven of 
Yorkftiire bound the view, 

Tuefday, the 7th of June. Leave Prefton, 
and go on to Garftang. The road between 
thefe places is exceedingly good 5 the coun- 
try well cultivated; much pafture land, but 
little cornj and no timber, all the trees be- 
in^ cut off by the wefterly winds. Dine at 
Lancafter, an old and ill built town, and the 
ftreets very narrow. The caftle, which is fi^ 
tuated on an eminence that conxmands the 
D town. 
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tpwji, w^ built by Agrico^a j aiid[, thor^h 
it b^ars aU the iiis^'Ils of antiquity, yet fcerasi 
tp be in a perfeft ft^iDe. This is now the 
county jail, which we vifited, and were hap* 
py to <ind the prifoncrs well lo^ed, and 
kept dean« Lancafter has been a place of 
eonfideraUe trade, but ieems now on th« 
decHne, The ^iew irom the caftk is v^fj 
extenfive, but by no mQ^ms pleaiant. 

Wedneiday, the 8th of June- Sleep at 
Hornby. About three mifes from Lancalfcer, 
enter the vale of IxwJfidale^ which is very 
beautiful. On the right is ^ barsen. fi4ge of 
mountains: in the mid^ nans the river 
Loon, through rich anj4 fertile meadows ^ 
andonthe left the hills ar^ cowered with hang- 
ingwocd; thewhokforQUQg%m{9ft<telightfiifct 
andi charming view* The yiJU^ of Hom- 
1>y Is iinall, and the hoii^rea ^m* vei^ji iodiSe- 
rent. Near tibe town ia a "very old ca0:le^ 
belonging to Mr. Charlwjajk froni wbt^ce 
there is a tmA beau^uI.^oCpo^ oi ikJte&. 
mers, tk&vale^anddif^ia^bacrcBLiaoiii^ti^ma. 

The 
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TMe caftfe is^ noMr unirthabited, and'falfing to 
tmn. Leave Hor»by, antrf ritfc by the fide 
of the fivcf Loon, to Kifby-Lonfifale, the 
Aloft piftiarefqe, perhaps, and ddftghtful 
ride iw BWtain, Rirby-Lonfdaie is^ a neat, 
well built fittle fown, fittiatcd oAatt emi- 
ttemc; aftd the rWtt Loon runs clofe befteath 
it, tfcroftgh a rieh and well cuftivatd vale. 
The a^axient andlower hills arefinely covered 
ttrith woods atirf behind! tftefe, high and crag- 
gy momitaim areprefentedto our view,,def-. 
f itute of trees, and of every kmd' of vegetation 
or verdure. The contrail between the bold 
and barren rocks, off the one hand, and the 
verdant woodsy and fuxuriant vale, on the 
otiher, heightens the rudemajefty of the for- 
mer, improves the fwelling foftnefs, and 
the richnefs of the latter, and on the whbie, 
forms* the moffi delSghtfai* view I ever beheld. 
Thurfday, Junepfh. FromKirby-Lonfdale 
proceed to Kendal, fituated on the river Ken, 
* town of confiderable extent and of great 
D 2 anti- 
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antiquity. A great number of people are 
employed here in the manufaftures of cotton 
dnd woollen cloths, a great part of which 
is carried to Liverpool, from whence it is 
exported to the Weft Indies and to Guinea. 
This town abounds with tanners. 

To the north-eaft of Kendal, on an high 
eminence, which, in the fouthern and eaftern 
parts of England, would be called an hill, 
are the ruins of a very old caftle, with a 
deep ditch around it, of a circular form, alnd 
very fpacious within; its diameter being 
near 150 yards. Three bridges are built 
over the river. The low land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kendal is fertile, but it is fur- 
rounded by barren mountains and craggy 
rocks 

Leave Kendal, and pafs through a country, 
than which one more barren> hilly, and 
dreary, cannot be inmgined. Ride to Bow- 
nefs. About a mile from this place we dis- 
mount from our horfes, and afcend an hill 
covered with rude ^ud craggy rocks, which 

com- 
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commands a view that exceeds all defcription; 
From this point is feen the greater part of 
the Windermere Lake, and ten iflands. On 
the largeft of thefe there is an houfe, built 
in a circular form, at prefent belonging to a 
Mr. Chriftian, who pxirchafed both illand and 
houfe for 1,7001. This ifland is not only 
beautiful in itfelf, from a variety of grounds, 
and clumps of trees, but it is fo happily fitu- 
ated as to command a view of many of the 
• enchanting objefls on this lake. The other 
iflands are much fmaller than this, but have 
a charming efFefl from being richly adorned 
with wood. The margin of this lake is fur- 
rounded with rich meadows, fertile hills, and 
beautiful woods, with perpendicular preci- 
pices, and old yews and hollies growing oyt 
of the fiffures of the craggy rocks ; all of 
them fo curioufly mixed and interfperfed, and 
refkfting their images fo accurately and fo 
clearly in the tranfpareat expanfe below, that 
it would be difficult to conceive how nature 
Jierfelf could form a more taptivating fcene. 
P 3 From 
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From diSccmt points of view; diofe natural 
beauties flicw themfelvcs in different fliapes. 
Some of the ableft pens have been employoi, 
and the imagination of the poet has bem 
racked, to give a defcription of this beautiful 
difplay of nature -, but language is unable to 
€onvey the emotions that this fcerie excites, 
even with the aid of the moft faithful pencil. 
Therefore, whoever wiflies to have a juft 
conception of Windermere Lake, and its fur- 
rounding beauties, muft view them on the 
fpot. 

Friday, June loth. Crofs the ferry from 
Bownefs, and walk to Hawks-head, about 
four miles diftant, This village is fituated 
at the upper end of Eftwait- Water, which is 
about two miles in length, and half a mile 
broad, furrounded with fine woods and fer- 
tile meadows. At th? upper end of this 
piece of water is a good houfe, called Bel- 
mount, commanding a view of the whole. 
In the afternoon we went to th« head of 
Conifton Lake, but a thick /og coming on 
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fuddenly, we were deprived of the plea* 
fure of feeing it, and obliged to return to 
Bownefs by Amblefide and Low-wood Irin r 
but the fame fog which prevented us from 
feeing Conifton Lake, hindered us alfo from 
feeing the adjacent country. 

Saturday, June i ith. Le^ve Bownefs, and 
ride to the fouth end of Windermere. The 
foad is exceedingly gbod, aiid carried within 
a quarter of a mile of the lake, from one 
end to the other, fometimes through delight- 
ful wQods, where, for a fhdrt time, the water . 
and furrounding hills are hid from yonr 
view ; bijt the 'jf ater ajid oppofite fhore now 
and then appearing, gs you advance, through 
the trees. Sometinies yotj ride pver fertile 
and beautiful vales, and frequently undef 
high mountains, whofe cliffs hang oyer the 
road. There is not any part qf this ride, 
which is cpntinued for fptjrteeil tnHes, that 
>s not highly pifturefque, and fitted to afford 
the moft foothing ideas jtRd cicquiirte gra- 
tilicatipn, 
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Return by Bownefs, and go to Low-wood 
Inn to dinner. This inft is. fituated about 
two miles from the north end of the lake, 
clofe upon its banks, ancl commands a pro- 
fpe6l of all the upper part of the lake, and a$ 
far down as Windermere Ifland, with feveral 
of the fmaller iflands around it. But from 
this point they are fhut in wit;h the furround- 
ing head-lands, and lofe their infular appear- 
ance, by which the beauty of the profpe6l is 
confiderably diminilhed. 

Sunday, June 12th. Having met with a 
difappointment in our attempt to fee Co- 
nifton Lake on Friday, and being determined 
to have a view of all the beauties which this 
extraordinary country affords, we ride to 
Conifton in the morning, which is at a dif- 
tqnce, from Low-wood Inn, of nine miles. 
The r6ad is not very good, but the fur- 
rounding fcenery is fo interefting, that we 
had but little time to look down. After 
riding about feven miles, we got to th? top 
of an hill, from vvhence Conifton Lake is 

to 
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to be feen in its full extent. It is, a beautiful 
flieet of water, furroumded by rich meadows. 
The lower parts of^ the adjacent mountains 
are well covered with WQod, There is, 
hov^ever, by no meetps fuch variety in the 
fcenery here as in Windermere, The hills 
aflume a more regular appearance in their 
fummits, and reach, in general, to the wa- 
ter's edge in a more gentle defcent. The 
want of iflands, too, is a great deficiency. 
Conifton Lake fliould be feen before Winder- 
mere, as it certainly , has great beauties, 
though by a comparifon with Windermere, 
they are confiderably l^ne^. The north 
end of Conifton Lake is very bold arid ftrik- 
ing : and here we admire the fituation of 
Conifton-Hall, on an eminence, and fur- 
rounded with fine hanging woods, with rich 
pafture land below, reaching to the edge of 
the lake. Behind and above the hall, fcveral 
mountains rife with tremendous majefty, 
craggy, bleak, and barren ; from the hofom 
of one of which a cataraft iffues, which, in 
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%rtt weather, muft add confidcrably to iht 
grandeur of the fccnc. 

Return to Low-wood to dinner, and in the 
evening walk to the upper end of Winder- 
mere. About tWQ miles up in this ro-» 
mantic vale, is a houfe belonging to Sir 
Michael Le Fleming, called Rydal-Hall. In 
this vale runs the river Rothay, winding 
through beautiful woods and verdant mea- 
dows, till it falls into the lake. On each 
fide of the river are ftupendous, black, ?ind 
barren rocks. Clofe by Rydal houfe is a yrzf 
ter-fall, where Sir Michael Le Fleming has 
built a fmall houfe, in a moft fequeftered and 
convenient fpot for enjoying it. The fallia- 
indeed nothing extraordinary, as it does not 
exceed twelve feet : but the noife of the wa-? 
ter, and the dark fhade of the trees around, 
form a gloomy fcene, which ftlk the mind 
with a pleafing melancholy. 

Monday, June 13th. Leave Low-wood 
Inn, and ride through Amblefide to Kefwicfc, 
H fmall village, at the head of Windermere 
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Water. Pafs by Sir Mkhael Le Pleming's 
feat ; and, at the diftance of a <}uart«r 
of a mile, enjoy a charming view of Ry-« 
dal- Water, in which are ieveral beautiful 
iflands ! A little further on is Rydal-Pafs, 
from which you look down upcm a fmali 
lake, called Grafsmere, in a moft fertile vale, 
furrounded by mountains. A few mile9 
from hence is Thirlmere, or ThirKWater, a • 
delightful lake, extending through a vakr 
about four miles long. Near the middle of 
this lake, a promontory extends from each 
lide, and confines the water to the fize of a 
fmall river,, over which is a ruftick bridge.* 
Afcend an high hill^ from whence there is a 
moft tremendous view of a deep and difmal 
glen, through which we pafied, and afcended 
another mountain, where the eye is delighted 
with the enchanting view of Kefwick-Vale, 
the noble lake of Derwcirt>-Water, and part 
of BafTenthwaite. This vale in circum^ 
fcrence includes about twenty miles, and the 
land is exceedingly fertile. 

Dine 
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l5ine at Kefwick, a neat litde town, fitu^ 
»ted at the north end of the lake,. The af-, 
ternoon was fpent in rowing about upon this 
beautiful fheet of water, which is three miles 
long, and one and. an half wide. Four 
iflands, CciUed Pqcklington's, Lord's, St. Her-r 
^rt's, and Rapfliolm, add greatly to the 
beauty of this water. Some are covered 
>vith verdant turf; others are planted with 
various trees. On Pocklington's Ifland is an 
elegant modem-huilt boufe, th^ ground about 
which is laid out with much tafte^ After 
having viewed the magnificent profpe6l» 
ground this lake, from different ftations, the 
pugged and perpendicular rocks of Barrow- 
4ale, and the verdgint bofom of Skiddavy, r^-^ 
turn to our inn at Kefvyick, and. 

On Ti^efday the 14th, ride to the top of 
Skiddaw, which I believ? is computed, to be 
about I ^090 pr 1,100 yards perpencUicular 
from Derwent-^Water^ This mountain h by 
no means difficult of accefs, and is covered 
with grafs, which, gradually grows coarfer 
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a^ you dfcend, till you come within a quar-^ 
ter of a mile of its fummit, where it is very 
fteep, and where the atmofphere is fo ratified^ 
as to prevent vqgetatioui The whole top of 
the mountain is .covered with a loofe brown 
flaty ftone, upOn which it is difficult to walk. 
On reaching the fummit, we were deprived 
of having the view we expe6ted, of the fur- 
rounding country, which in clear weather 
muft be very extenfive j but unfortunately at 
this time, all the diftant objefts were ob- 
icured by a thick haze. Return to Kefwick* 

Wednefday, the 15th. Go in a boat to the 
upper or fouth part of the lake, and vifit the 
romantic regions of Barrowdale, where there 
is fuch a mixture of tremendous and beau- 
tiful fcenery, as perhaps no other fpot on 
earth can exhibit. To defcribe the com- 
ponent parts which form the wonderful 
whole, would require the genius of Thomfon 
or Salvator Rofa. 

In this vale is a remarkable mine, where 
an abundance of mineral earth, or hard fhin- 

ing 
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atngftone, is found, which we call bkck 
iatAy Ba[td which is fdtd far ten ihillii»gs peir 
pound. This is faid to be the only mine of 
the fknae kind in Euro{)e. It is opened once 
in five or kvai years, and a fufficknt ^ai^ 
tity taJcen out to anfwef all the parpofes to 
which it is applied for that pericxi of time. 

Through the vale winds the River Der-- 
wenit, which forms the lake, aind afterwards 
paffb into BafFenfhwaite- Water. After hav- 
ing fpent the morning in this delightful vale, 
returrn to ax| hocvfe called Low-dore Inn, 
which is fituated clofeby a eelebraftedl Ml of 
waiter, called by the fai:ne name. The cV 
taraiR: falh* from a vaft heighth, through a 
large ckufin, from one craggy precipice to 
awDther, umtil k is loft in the lake. After 
hieanry hils of rain, this; natural exhiUtioi^ 
miift be tremendous. Return in the even^ 
ing, with reluctance, to Ke^ck. 

After viewing this ^lyfium, which aflferds 
Ae greateft gratification to every travelkr, 
we could not avoid indulging one melan- 

. choly 
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tholy refle6tion — that the defcendants of the 
antient proprietors fhould ftill be deprived 
of their birth-right. The liberality of the 
Britifh parliament has beeh nobly exerci&d, 
in returning the forfeited eftatesinScotlandk 
It is to be hoped, that the fame benevolence 
will be extended to the family of Radcliff. 

Thurfday, June i6th. We ride to UUs* 
Water, at the diftance of fifteen miles, a 
great part of the way over a dreary moor, 
and the country round very barren . ^ In this 
moor we were caught by a violent hail ftorm. 
Being entirely expofed, we were obliged to 
turn our horfes backs to the ftorm, and to 
ftand ftill till it paffed over ; for the hail- 
ftones were fo large, that it was impoffible 
to face it. Dine at Pulobridge, a very bad inn, 
where we could not get any beds. Go on 
five miles, and fleep at Penrith. 

On^ Friday 17th, return to Ulls-Wa- 
ter. Ride on the fide of the lake, five miles, 
to Lyulph's Tower, an houfe lately built by 
Lord Surrey, (now Duke of Norfolk) in 

form 
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form of a caftle, for the accommodation of 
his friends, and thofe who go to fee the lake. 
The conftruftion pf this houfe is very whim-f 
ficaL It has two circular turrets. In the 
centre, which is flat, is an enormous win- 
dow, which ferves to light feveral rooms 
within the turrets, which are large enough 
for bed-rooms. The outfide of the building 
is quite in the ftile of an old caftlej and viewed 
from the water, has a very pretty efFe6t. 
Leave our horfes at Lyulph's Tower, and go 
to the upper end of the lake in a boat. Rcr 
turn to the tower to dinner, which was ^ 
very decent one, and recommended by a very 
kind reception. After dinner, walk about a 
mile from the tower, up a dale, where there 
is a cafcade. This fall is much fuperior to 
•any that I have feen in this country, being 
fifty feet, and having a greater body of water 
in it. 

Ulls- Water is fixty fathom deep, and in 
many places very fteep. It is about ten 
miles long, ^nd nearly three miles broad, and 

has 
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has more the appearance of a lake than 
apy^pf;^he others, as you can: Ibok over, 
at-^e/^vjew, a. greater expanfe of water. 
Li^e 4h? others, it is furroiinded by hi^ 
inoiij^^fts and perpendicular rocJcs^ and, 
in flaany j^ic$s, areyews» holly, and birch, 
appjyreptly growing out of the folid mafs of 
ftone : foime ypung, and in a flourifhirig con- 
dition J others worn out with age. On the 
banks of the lake there is a great deal of paf- 
ture, and fome arable land. There are fe- 
veral .gpod houfes here, fituated fo as to com- 
mand ,moft beautiful views. The land alfo 
round thelakeis well wooded. But in general, 
Uljs- Water is by no means fo well adorned 
with wood ^s the other lakes, particularly 
Windermere.; I^t the upper end, however, 
there is a remarkably fine wood, reaching 
from the vvater'§ edge nearly to the fummit 
pfthe-mduht^n, whi^his, atleaft, one thou- 
fand feet high. Thjs wood confifts of holly, 
birch, yew, and oak. 3 and though none of 
.:•£/'.. the 
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? the trees are for^, it nevertbelefs makes it 
. beautiful appearance* At this end of the 
lake there are threfe little iflandar, or rather 
rocks, covered only wkh a few fhrubs ; and 
at the fartheft extyraniity is a little village, 
Called Patterdale, furrounded by fine wood 
and rieh meadows^. A river runs through 
this village^ v^hich falls into the lake. In an 
old ruinous houfe there lives a mifer, who 
calls hintfelf the King of Patterdale. 

In the cycling we return by water, to the 
fouth end of the lake, which i^ adorned by a 
beautiful hill, belonging to Mr. Haffel, called 
Dunmallet. This hill is covered with a va^ 
riety of trees, and the different fhades of 
green have a pleafing efFeft. Sleep at Pen-* 
rith. Between this place and Ulls- Water, 
the country is well cultiviated^ and enriched 
by feveral gentlemen's feats, with large plan- 
tations about them ; among which are the 
antient feats of the Earl of Surrey and Lord 
Lonfdale : the former called Grey-Stock 
Park, the latter Lowthej-HalL 

Satur- 
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Saturday, i8th June. Penrith is a neat 
well built little town* On an emin^ce are 
the remains of an old caftle. Thfe chiirch is 
a very handfome and fpacious building. In 
the church-yard there are two very remark- 
able ftones, about eight feet high,, and fif- 
teen feet afunder, with three very curious 
ones between, put edgeways, and joined at 
the top. This, I fuppofe, has been the bury- 
ing place of fome antient warrior 5 but the 
antiquarians have not been able to decypher 
the infcription, or to trace the antiquity of 
the monument. On an high hill, to the 
north of the town, ftands a watch-tower, or 
beacon, built entirely of ftone, which com- 
mands a very diftant view of all the country 
round, and was formerly intended to give the 
alarm of the approach of an enemy. To the 
north-eaft is a range of very high mountains, 
called Crofs Fells, or the Britifti Alps,- on 
which the fnow, in large quantities, is very 
vifible. In fome places, I am told, k re- 
mains all the year round. Dine at Penrith, 
E 2 and 
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and ride to Carlifle in the' evening. The 
country between thefe two towns is very ca- 
paiblc of cultivation, and aftually undergoing 
rapid improvement. In this traft of coun- 
try, there is much corn land ; and, about 
Carlifle, there is a great extent of rich 
grazing land, oft both fides of the river 
Eden, which runs by the town^ 
• Sunday, 19th June. Carlifle is a city of 
confiderable extent, furrounded by a wall 
thirty feet high, which is going faft .to decay. 
At the north end of the town ftands the 
caftlc, the rudeft heap of ftones that were ever 
piled together by the induftry of man. 
There are four old invalids who take care 
of the ammunition kept in it, of which 
there is a confiderable quantity, and 500 
ftand of arms. On the walls are mounted 
thirty guns, from fix to twenty-four poun- 
ders, and among thefe the guns with which 
« 

the town was reduced in 1745, by the Duke 
of Cumberland. The ditch around the 

caftk 
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«afHe is a filthy ftagnated pool. Between the 
old citadel or caftle, and the walls and 
mote by which it is feparated from the 
town, is a declining bank, on which there 
is a row of trees, planted by the hands of 
the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, when 
a prifoner in Carlifle. There are many 
very g6od houfes in this town, though, 
in general, it is very ill built, and exceffiv.cly 
dirty, from the circumftances of its being 
furrounded by a wall, and having only a few 
outlets. Over the river, which is pretty 
large, are thrown two very elegant bridges. 
The cathedral is an handfome old building, in 
the Gothic ftyle ; the ftone of a brick-duft 
red, like the cathedral of Litchfield, Near 
this edifice there is a very modem church, 
which looks on the outfide more Kke a ball- 
jk>om than a place of worfhip. 

Dine at Carlifle, and in the afternoon^ 
croffing the fands at the upper end of Sol- 
way Firth, enter Scotland, and pafs pn to 
E 3 Annan, 
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Annan, which is diftantfrom Carlifle eigh- 
teen miles. 

The land between the Solway Sands 
and Annan, is very poor, being chiefly a 
black gravel, and bog, producing nothing 
but heath. The country here is for many 
miles low and flat, but the road exceedingly 
good* The town of Annan is finall, but 
very neat. It is fituated on an eminence 
above the river of that name, which winds 
prettily through the meadows below the 
town. Thefe, near the banks of the river, 
produce good grafs. Immediately on crof- 
fing the Solway Firth, we found the children, 
and even many of the men and women, 
without cither flioes or flxjckings* The cot- 
tages are miferable huts, made of mud, in- 
termixed fometimes with round ftones, (fuch 
as are found in the beds of rivers, and as 
you meet with in trafts that have, in the 
lapfe of time, fuffered the influence and 
agency of water) and covered with turf. 

Sleep 
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j51ecp at Aniian, where there isire two v«ryr 
good inns, particularly the Queenlberry 
Arms J and after dinner. 

On Monday, the 20th June, ride in the 
afternoon, eighteen mil^s, to Dumfries. On 
jhe road from Annan to this place, as from 
3the Solway Sands to Annan, the cottages are 
built of mud, andt:overed with t^rf or thatch, 
the pooreft habitations that can be imagined, 
and extremely dirty. The inhabitants are 
turned yellow with the fmoke of the turf, 
which is their only fuej. A fimilar efFeft, 
I have been informed, is produced, by the 
fame caijfe, on the inhabitants of jNforjh 
Holland. The coiin?6lion between diraafe, 
foil, food, vegetable effluvia, an4 Qther phyr- 
fical caufes, and the complexions or colours 
of man, and other animals, is for the moft 
part as myfterious as it is various ; but 
here it is abundantly manifeft. Till you 
fome within two miles of Dumfries, the 
Jand is fo exceedingly bad, that it muft baffle 
every effort towards cultivation. Ijt fei^nis tp 
E 4 pro- 
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;^roduce nothing but peat, which is cut here, 
in large quantities, and fupplies all the coun^ 
try round. Dumfries is a pretty large town, 
$nd very clean. It is fituated in a low vale. 
The lands about it are tolerably well culti- 
vated. About three miles from it there is a 
fmall houfe of the Duke of Queenfberry's, 
with fome large plantations of fir, which 
appear to thrive extremely well. 

Tuefday, 21ft June. Leave Dumfries in 
the morning ; pafs Lord Hopetoun's houfe, 
around which we find fonie tolerable woods j 
hut the adjacent country is very barren. 
The farm houfes are in general miferable 
huts, the people very poor, and the lower 
clafs of females exceedingly dirty. The old 
wornen, frightful enough of themfelves, are 
renderea flill more fo by their drefs, the outer 
garment being a long dirty cloak, reaching 
down to the ground, and the hood drawn 
over their heads, and nioft of them without 
Ihoes and ftockings. Others among thern 
wear what they call buggers^ that is, ftock- 

ing? 
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ings with the feet either worn away by 
long and hard fervice, or cut from them on 
purpofe : fo that the leg is covered by thefe 
uncouth teguments, while the foot, that 
bears the burden, and is expofed to brakes 
and ftones, is left abfolutely bare. In 
the winter, eipecially in the highland and 
mountainous parts of Scotland, which in-* 
elude extenfive regions on its fouthern bor- 
ders, the old women and men very, generally 
wear a kind of boots or hofe formed of a 
coarfe thick woollen cloth, op ferge, which 
they call plaiding^ and which they roll in 
folds, one abqye apother, for the fake of 
heat. In the Low Country of Scotland, 
there are many diftri6ls, where the old men 
yet wear around their loins leathern belts or 
girdles, fattened by an iron or brafs buckle, 
which, as we learn from fculptu,re and paint- 
ing, fo late as towards the end of the laft 
century, were very commonly worn even by 
the Scottifh gentlemen. Near Lord Hope- 
toun's is a remarkable arch thrown over a 

deep 
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4«Bp glen, 9 very rapid river precipitating 
jtfeif about fi^xty feet beneath, through large 
rocks, which, jin winter, cannot fail to make 
a tremendous app^ancc. Between Dum- 
fries and Moffat, a fpace of twenty-on§ 
miles, there is not an houfe in \vhich you 
can find any accommpd^tiqn |:h^t }s ^q- 
Jerable. 

Dine at Moffat, a very fmall tp^n, witl> 
fome tolerable houfes in it, which are let to 
invalids who come to this place for tlie be?? 
nefit of the water. Here are two fprings^ 
one of them the flrongeft mineral in Britain, 
land pf a very bracing quality. It is about . 
four nailes from the town. The other, 
which is of a milder nature, and now com^ 
monly ufed, jj? about a mile diflant, and ifTue^ 
out of a rpck abqijt thirty feet high, by the 
lide of a deep glen, ^t the bottom of which 
there runs a flrong fbreani. The former 
fpringhas been greatly injur^ by the admif- 
fion of another flream into it, which has 
deprived it of two thir4s of its qualities. 

Moffat 
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MofFat is furroundedby high hills, and wa- 
tered by the river Annan, here only a fmall 
ftream. The land, except that near the tops of 
the hills, feems very capable of cultivation, and, 
fuchas by induftiy, might produce good corn ; 
for, wherever an attempt has been made, it 
fpems to have beeii attended with fuccefs : but 
their chief attention, in this part of the coun- 
try, is beftowed on the rearing of fheep, 
which is done with lefs trouble^ and with 
greater certainty of profit or fuccefs. But, 
I fhould think, that the culture of grain and 
the breeding of fheep might be happily united j 
and that the land in thefe parts might be 
made more profitable, than it is in its pre- 
fent ftate, both to the landlord and tenant, 
by enclofing the lower parts of the hills, and 
icreening them from the rudenefs of the cli- 
mate by trees. For in this barren traft, there 
is fcarcely a tree or wood of any kind to be feen, 
except a plantation of firs to the north of the 
town, which are yet in their infancy, but which 
clearly prove that trees will grow, if the in- 
habitants 
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habitants will only take the trouble to plant 
Aem. There is a good hoxife here, belong- 
ing to Lord Hopetoun ; and the next beft 
is the inn, where there is good acconiT 
modation, and an ordinary, as at Matlock 
;ind Buxton. 

Wednefday, 2?d June. Leave MofFat,. 
and afcend an hill, which is nearly three 
miles in height. From this height yoiy 
J^ave a moft . extenlive and dreary pro-* 
fpeft of the Weft Highlands, without Tq 
much as pn^ fingle tree or flirub to be feen, 
which ever vvray you tarn your eye, for thir-i* 
ty miles aroun4. 

• Ride fifteen miles to Elyan-fopt, with thig 
dreary wafte on every fide. Crofs a bridge 
0ver the River Clyde, and arrive at a mife- 
rable cottage, called an inn, where, i^otwith- 
ftanding its appearance, we got a tojerable 
dinner, and fbme very good wine. There is 
an houfe here, belonging to Mr. Imne, 
which is falling faft to ruin. This inn, and 
It blackfmith's fbop, are the only habitations ^ 

to 
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to fee feen in all this country, except a few 
temporary ftiepherds huts. This place may 
iuit the tranfient purpofes of a traveller, on a 
fine fummer's day^ which this happened to be; 
but in winter, it cannot be better deferibed 
than by the following lines \ 

Wou'd Heaven, to piinifh fome abandonM wretch,. 
Pufh th^ dread Vengeance to its utmoft flretchi 
Let him, in cold OAober's wintry ftorm. 
Where fallen heaths the fulky hills deforms 
To bleak Drumlanrig • on an hack repair, ^ 

Deluged with floods of rain, and fhelter there' j 
Or ihould this curfed doom be too fevertfi 
Let the vile mifcreant find a refuge here« 

Among thefe mountains, and only two or 
three miles from each other, the Annan, the 
Clyde, and the ^weed, the principal rivers in 
the fouth of Scotland, derive their fource. 
Moft of the mountains are covered, even tp 
their fummits, with tolerable grafs. But 
they feed nothing upon them but iheep, and 
thefe, by no means in proportion to the ex- 
tent 

* The Duke of Quecnfberry's feat. 
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tent of the country. The proprietors of 
land in the North and Weft Highlands of 
Scotland have of late converted large tra<5ls 
to the rearing of flieep, that had in all former 
times been given up to the breed of black 
cattle* It is for the land-holders and tenants 
in the South Highlands of Scotland to con- 
fider, whether it would not be for their inte- 
reft, in like manner, to employ certain por- 
tions of their paflure lands, in the breed of 
homed cattle, efpecially as they have a great 
advantage over the farmers of the north and 
the weft parts of the country, in their vicinity 
to England. At Elvan-foot is an handlbme 
bridge over the Clyde. 

In ^ the afternoon ride to Douglas-Mill, 
through the fame kind of wild country, four- 
teen miles. At this place there is a tolerable 
inn. About two miles from Douglas-Mill, 
ftands the antient Caftle of Douglas, fitu- 
ated on a fmall river of the fame name. Of, 
tht old caftle there remains only part of one 
turret. Near the fame fpot there is a new 

caftle, 
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tz&kj which, howtvcr, is not compktefy 
finiflied. This, I flippoie, was intended tx> 
be like tlw old one ; but three turrets only, 
and part of the body of the eafUe, is all that 
is completed. Many of the i-ooms are fpa- 
cious and lofty, but not well executed. The 
turrets aFe circular, and have handfome 
rooms in them, on each ftory, which, in the 
upper ftcMry, are very convenient, being con- 
verted* to the purpofe of dreffing-rooms for 
the bed-K:hambers. If this houfe, or caftle, 
were finiihed, it would be a magnificent 
building : but I do not find that Mr. Dou- 
glas ever intends to live in it. The park, 
which is nearly three miles round, is well 
weH planted, and many of the ti-ecs are very 
did. But aU the country around, far and 
near, is open, and, for the moft part, no^ 
thing but fheep-ground. About a mile 
from the caftle is the village of Douglas. 

Thurlday, June 23d. Leave Douglas- 
Mill, and go to Lanerk. Having travelled 

about 
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about three miles, we fall in with the Clyde, 
the banks of which are under tolerable cul- 
tivation, and in fome places prettily adorned 
with hanging woods. In this ride, the coun- 
try improves every mile, and begins to be 
enriched by feveral gentlemen's feats^ with 
plantations about them, which^ after the 
wide waftes and dreary folitudes lately tra- 
.verfed, affords a pleafmg relief to the eye, 
. and wears the appearance of comfort. On 
the right hand, about five miles from Lanerk, 
is a feat of Lord Hyndford. A mile fur- 
ther, crofs a very elegant bridge, of five 
arches, over the Clyde. Nearly two miles 
from Lanerk, we get out of the chaife, and 
walk about a mile out of the road, to an 
houfe called Corra Lynn,* belonging to Sir 
John Lockhart Rofs ; clofeby which are the 

Falls 

•^ It is to this fcene that Allan Ramfay alludes, as to the 
greateft poflible hyperbole, when, in his Elegy on John 
Cowper, a burlefque poem, he fays, 

O ! could my tears like Clyde down rln^ 

And make a noife like Corra Lynn. 
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Falls of the Clyde, which ^exhib^t the firft 
fcetie o£ this kind in^Great Britain. Many 
circumftances concur to render thefe fublime 
falfe beautifully pifturefijue : woody bank^, 
the romantic face of the country, and the 
form of the rocks over which they dafti, fa 
varied, as to give the aweful torrent the grand- 
eftj. as- well as the moft diverfified appear- 
' ance. At the Gorra Lynn,, the river, which 
is very large, is precipitated over a folid rock ^ 
not lefs than loo feet; and, at Stone-Byers, 
about a mile higher up the Clyde, there is 
another fall, of about lixty feet, where the 
rivery confined within a narrow bed, makes 
one entire fhoot over the rock. At both 
thefe places, this great body of water, rufh- 
ing with hori-id fuiy, feems to threaten de- 
ftruftion to the folid rocks that enrage it by 
their refiftance. It boils up from the ca- 
verns which itfelf has formed, as if it were 
vomited out of the infernal regions. The 
horrid and inceffant din with which this is 
accompanied, unnerves and overcomes th^ 
'"-.'- F ' heart. 
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heart. In vain you look fof ceflktion or reft 
to this trOtibled fcene. Day aftdr day, arid 
year after year, it continues its furious 
cotirfe 5 and every moment feems as if wea- 
ried nature were going to general wreck. 

At the diftanee of about a mile from this 
aweful fcene, you fee a thick fmoke afcending 
to Heaven over the ftately woods. As you 
advance you hear a fullen noife, which, foon 
after, almoft: ftuns your ears. Doubling, as 
you proceed, a tuft of wood, you are ftruck 
at once with the aweful fcene which fuddenly 
burfts upon your aftonifhed fight. Your 
organs of perception are hurried along, aitd 
partake of the turbulence of the roaring wa- 
ters. The powers of recoUeflion remain 
fufpended, for a time, by this fuddcn fhock i 
and it is not till after a confiderable time, 
that you are enabled to contemplate the fub- 
lime horrors of this majeftic fcene. 

It is a certain truth, that fuch falls of 
water as thefe, exhibit grander and more in-» 
terefling fcenes than even any of thofe out- 
rageous 
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rkgeous appearances that are formed by 
ftorms, when unrefifted by rocks or land, in 
the troubled ocean* In the fea, water rolls 
heavily on water^ without offering to our 
view any appearance of inherent impetuofity : 
we defiderate the cc^traft of the rocky fhores, 
and there is not any fuch horrid noife. 

The cafcade at the Corra Lynft, though it 
falls from the greateft altitude, and in one 
uninterrupted (heet, is narrow in proportion 
to its height : that at Stone-Byers, though 
not much more than half the height of the 
other, has fomewhat in it of greater gran-t 
deur. It is three times as wide ; its mafs is 
more diverfified 3 its eddies more turbulent 
and outrageous ; and, without being divided 
into fuch a number of parts is might take 
any thing from its fublimity, it exhibits a ' 
variety of forms that give a greater appear- 
ance both of quantity and of diforder. 

In the Corra Lynn, juft where the water 
begins ' to fall down the horrid deep, there 
ftands on a pointed rock a ruined caftle, 

which 
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Ivhich about fifty years ago was inhabited* 
In floods, the rock and caftle (hake in fuch a 
manner as to fpill water in a glafs. Imagi- 
nation can fcarcely conceive a fituation more 
awefuUy romantic, or, before the ufeof gun-^ 
j)owder, more impregnable. Sir John Lock- 
!iart Rofs has an houfe on the verge of thi^ 
matchlefs fcene. 

On the edge alfo of this ftupendous fall 
of water, ftands a mill, whofe feeble wheel 
feems ready to be daftied in pieces, even by 
the fkirts of its foam^ 

The walk between the higher and the 
. lower falls, is extremely beautiful and ro- 
mantic. The rocks, on each fide of the 
river, are an hundred feet high, and covered 
with wood, it runs alfo over a bed of folid 
rock, in maaiy palaces broken, and worn into 
large cavities by the violence of the water^ 
which, from a variety of interruptions, af- 
fumes a variety of direflions, and in other 
places forms numberlefs inferior cafcades. 
The two principal falls, when the river is 
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full, are tremendous beyond defcription. In 
the fummer months, the qiwntity of water 
which it contains, is not generally fo great 
^s to prevent the curious traveller from 
making fo near an approach, as may enable 
Jiim to take a minute and acci^rate furvey of 
its' beauties. 

From the Corra Lynn the Clyde con- 
tinues to run for feveral miles, between 
high rgcks covered with wood ; and on 
.either fide are feveral good houfes, very 
pleafantly fituated, and the land about them 
well improved. We dinc4 at L^nerk, whjch 
js delightfully fituated on the brow of an hill 
above the Clyde, which commands a very 
plcafing profpeft. Lanerk is a borough 
town, but fmall and ill built ; and tl^e inha- 
bitants appear to be rather in a flate of po^ 
yerty. In the evening go to Hamilton, a 
neat well-built town, with fome very good 
houfes in it. The inn here, where we flept, 
^s a very good one. It is kept by a Mr. 
iClarke, from Jliondon. At the ?nd pf this 
F 3 town 
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town is the Duke of Hamilton's houfc, 
which forms three fides, of a quadrangle, 
placed in a very low fituation. Some of the 
rooms in it are large and fpacious, but in ge- 
neral, not well furniflied. Among the pic- 
tures which adorn this place, there is one 
which is indeed capital, namely, Daniel in 
the Den of Lions. On a hill in front of the 
Jioufe, is a fanciful building in the ftile of a 
caftle, where there are two or three fitting 
rooms, which command ^ very pleafant 
profpeft. The reft of the building is allot- 
ted to fervants, and other purpofes. Here 
the Duchefs has a very pleafant flower-gar- 
den, and notwitl^ftanding the height of the 
fpot, every thing in it was very forward bX 
this time, and all the flowers of the feafon in 
full bloom. From this building is a delight- 
ful ride of eight miles, on the verge of a fine 
wood, which haqgs over the River Clyde. 
In a p^^rt of this ride we pafled by a number 
of oaks, of much greater antiquity than any 
we had k^n fince we entered Scotland. Near 

thefe 
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ihtfk venerable trees, and on the top of a 
rock which hangs over the river, are the 
vuins of the old caftle of the Hamiltons. 
Of this ftrufture little now remains, except 
the gateway. Here we were fhewn Ibme of 
tte original cattle of the country, lineally 
(Jefcended from the wild ones, but which, 
like their prefent mafters, have now grown 
tame and civilized. At the Duke*s houfe is 
a moft excellent garden of feven acres, well 
flocked The walls are covered with fruit 
trees, which are in a very flourilhing date, 
and which exhibit not any fymptoms of the 
bad climate complained of in this country.' 
Cherries and ftrawberries were at this time 
quite ripe ; and moft other fruits were brought 
to maturity, in their proper feafon, without 
the aid of art, which was not the cafe at the 
Duke of Devonfhire's, in Derbyfhire. At 
the Duke of Hamilton's there is alfo a good 
hot-houfe and green-houfe. 

Saturday, the 25th of June. Leave Ha- 

piilton, and proceed to Glafgow, a very plea- 

F 4 fant 
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fant ride, through a well improved country, 
of eleven miles, part of it on the banks of 
the Clyde. About three miles from Hamil- 
ton is Bothwell-Bridge, where a famous 
battle was fought in 1 65 1 , between the Loy- 
alifts and Scotch Covenanters. About two 
miles from this is BothwcU Caftle, belonging 
to the Douglas family, which is a great an- 
tient tower, exaftly in the ftile, as well as 
correfponding in magnitude, to the old 
Welch caftles. The walls of this large ftruc- 
ture, a great p?irt of which is ftill Handing, 
were fixty feet high, and fifteen thick. This 
enormous mafs, in one part, crufhed its 
foundation, and rock and caftle, in one place, 
fell down together in the Clyde. This 
breach in the foundation was afterwards 
filled up, and the wall that had fallen re- 
built • This caftle formed an oblong fquare, 
or internal quadrangle, with a round turret 
at each corner, three of which are ftill entire ^ 
but all the internal part is demoliftied. In 
the centre of the building ftood the citadel, 
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or keep, which was the moft inacceffible'part 
of the caftk. The windows were placed very 
high, the bottoms of them being atleaft fifteen 
feet from the ground ; and all of them looked 
into the fqu^re, or area* The c;levated fitu- 
ation of the windows, ^s well as their inter- 
nal afpe6l towards the great court, were pre-^ 
cautions, we may prefumc, ^gainfttjie arrows 
or other miflile weapons which migh^ b? 
thrown into them by an enemy. On the fame 
principle we may account fqr the elevated 
pofition, as well as the narrownefs of thq 
windows, in all other antient edifices. On 
the oppofite fide of the river, are to be feen 
the remains of the beautiful Caftle of Blan- 
tyre, belonging to the nobleman of that 
name. Between this monaftery and Both- 
well-Caftle, there was a fecret and fubter- 
raneous communication, below the bed of 
the Clyde : fo that the antient Douglaflea 
were fecured by the architcdure, and the re- 
ligion of the times, as well as the valour of 
their arms. Near this Mr. Douglas has lately 

buUt 
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built a very comtnqdious as well as elegant* 
hpufe, in the modern ftile, on a fite that 
qommandg a view of bpth the Clyde and thq 
pld caftle. 

Dine at Glafgow, a large and weir built 
city, containing about 50,000 inhabitants, 
A confiderable trade has been carried on here, 
in tobacco and rum, from the Weft Indies 
arid Virginia ; but it is now confiderably di- 
miniftied, Th? capitals, however, the mercan-r 
tile habits, and the adventurous fpirit of the 
people are ftriking with fuccefs into new path? 
of induftryi The cotton manufaftures, par- 
ticularly, are incre^fing here daily, and cfpcn 
cjally thofe of nanke^ens, which are of as 
good a fabric as thofe of China. 
. The college of Glafgow is about the fize 
of the fmalleft at Oxford, and i^ capable of 
admitting a confiderable number of ftudents, 
although only eight or ten live in it, the reft 
being difperfed in private lodgings in the city. 
There are profpflbrs here, of all the fciences> 
many of whom, as Sitiifon, Hiitchinfon, Smith, 

Muir, 
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Muir, Millar, andReidyare celebrated in the 
republic of letters. The difperfion of the 
ftudents in private quarters, here as at E- 
dinburgb, prevents that monaftic difciplinc 
y hich is ftill preserved, In fome degree, in th^ 
two other Scottifh univerfities qf inferior 
renown. But^ to balance this difadvantage, 
if it be a difadyantage, in Edinburgh and 
Glafgow, the faculties have ftill fome .regard 
to decency, and t;9 the name ^nd dignity 
of their refpeflive univerfitieSi in granting 
literary degrees. 

The principal of the college of Glalgow 
enjoys an annual falary of 500I. The other 
profefTors have from 2 to 300 ; but the pro* 
feffor of divinity has nothing ; though he is 
always provided for by fome other confiftent 
and collateral office, either in the church or 
univeriity, or both. In the other Scotch 
univerfities, fniall falaries are allowed to the 
profefTors of divinity, as well as houfes and 
gardens : but, then, they are not permitted, 

like 
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tike the profeflbrs of literature and philofo- 
phy,* to take any fees from their pupils; 
ivhich, according to the nice and delicate 
feelings of the Scpttifh refprmcrs, would be 
a fpecies oijimony^ or felling the Holy Ghoft 
for money. 

The college garden is pleafant, |:hough not 
very extenfive. The library, which is a to-j 
lerable room, contains about 3,000 volumes^ 

In the city of Glafgow there are eleven 
kirks, befides fvimdry conventicles and meet^ 
ing houfes. The Eighty-five Societies, or fel-^ 
lowftiip-meetings of the handicraftfmen of 
Glafgow, and chiefly the weavers, in which 
they inftruft one another in metapyfical no- 
tions in theology, are celebrated by the peti- 
tions prefented to parliament by Lord G. Gor- 
don. In fuch, and fo extenfive a city, lying 
in the fouth- weft quarter of Scotland, it is not 
to be wondered, that there is not a little gri- 
mace and hypocrify. It is not many years 
fmce the magiflrates ojf Glafgow, humouring 
the auflerity of certain of their plergy, and 

the 
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th6 general prejudices of the p^ple, were 
wont to be Very rigid in enforcing a judaic 
cal obfervance of the fabbath. The elders^ 
a clafs of men in Scotland that feem to unite 
in their perfons fomewhat of the authority of^ 
curates, conftabfes, and church-wardens, ufed 
to fearch, on the Sunday evenings, the public 
houfes 5 and if any perfon, not belongmg to 
the family, was found there, he was fubje6led 
to a fine, or, if he could not give an account 
of himfelf, perhaps to imprifonment. Yet 
means were found by all who had a mind 
to evade the laws of fobriety in the follow- 
ing manner* They called at an elder's houfe, 
on pretence of feeking the benefit of his pray- 
ers or family worlhip. This duty being over, 
the elder put up his bible on an adjoining 
fhelf, and took down a bowl, in which he 
made a finall quantity of punch, prefenting, 
at the fame time, fomething to eat, as ham, 
oat-cake, cheefe, dried fifli, &c. which they 
call a relijb. The cider's bowl being foon 
exhaufted, each of the guefts, in his turn, 
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infifted alfo on having his bowl; for which 
demands the landlord took care, before hand, 
to be well provided with rum and other in- 
gredients, which he retailed, in this private 
manner, chiding his giiefts, (at the fame 
time that he drank glafs for glafs) for their 
intemperance. The company parted at a late 
hour, fufficiently replenilhed, it muft be own- 
ed, with the fpirit. — 

A more liberal fpirit, it is juftice to ob- 
ferve, begins to prevail here, as in other 
parts of Scotland. In Glafgow, we find the 
moft complete abbey that is in Scotland, in 
which there are now three places for public 
devotion ; one of them in the fpot which 
was formerly appointed for the burial of the 
dead; a moft gloomy place, and well adapt- 
ed to the genius of the Prefbyterian religion. 
Two handfome bridges extend over the 
Clyde. In this city, there are two glafs- 
houfes ; one for making black, the other for 
making white glafs. There, is a canal from' 
this place to the eaft fca, which will admit 

of 
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of veflels of 150 tohs; but the experice his 
been greater than the commerce * repays, for 
500I. ftiares are now felling for 200L Had 
this canal been made only half as large, it 
would have anfwered much better. 

Sunday, 26th June. Go from Glafgow 
to Paifley. This town contains 20,000 in- 
habitants, the greateft part of whom are 
employed in the manufa6lure of filk and 
thread gauze. This laft is made from five- 
pence halfpenny to nine-pence per yard, and 
the filk from nine-pence to twelve fhillings. 
The people are paid by the yard, in propor- 
tion to the finenefs of the gauze. Some of 
the men and women earn five fhillings a day 
for the fine gauze. Very young girls are em- 
ployed in weaving the coarfer fort. Some of 
them weave three yards a day or more, and 
can earn thirteen or, fourteen pence. Young 
children are alfo made ufeful in preparing the 

the 
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the filk and thread for the loom, and arc 
paid from four-pence to fix-pence a day. 

At this place arc the remains of an an- 
tient abbey, built in the year iioo, part of 
which is in tolerable order, and ferves inflead 
of a kirk. There are two other regular kirks 
in Paifley, and five Difienting meeting- 
houfes. The manufaftbry here was efta- 
bliflied about twenty-five years ago, by an 
Englifhman of the nanie of Philips ; and it 
is now increafed to the amazing magnitude of 
giving employment and fubfiftence to 1 5,000 
fouls. They have lately introduced the cot- 
ton manufadture here, which is increafing 
very faft. 

The town of Paifley is near two miles long, 
and the new part of it, which has been built 
witliin thefe five years, contains many very 
good houfes, built of free-ftone. The prin- 
cipal manufadturers arc fixteen in number^ 
feven Englifti and nine Scotch. Many of 
thefe have made confiderable fortunes, fet up 
their carriages, and built, in the neighbour* 
hood of the town, elegant country houfes. 

Many 
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Many houfes in Paifley pay, in wages to 
journeymen weavers, women and children, 
500I. a week. The carriage of new gauze 
patterns from London to this place, by the 
coach and waggons, cofts 500L a year. A 
fertile country, cheap labour, a fober and 
fteady people, abundance of coal and water 
carriage-, were the circumftances which invited 
Englifh manufa6lurers to fettle in this coun- 
try ; and the juftnefs of their views has be6n 
fully evinced by the moft profperous fuccefs. 

In the abbey, which belongs to Lord Aber- 
corn, there is a monument of the wife of 
Robert Bruce, who broke her neck near this 
place, when fhe was big with child. The 
infant was preserved, and afterwards created 
Lord Semple, and was grandfather to James L 
The bells were taken out of this abbey, 
and are now at Durham. There is a moft ex- 
cellent inn at Paifley, built by Lord Abercorn, 
and kept in very good order by the prcfent 
landlord, Mr. Watts, who provided us with a 
handfome carriage, and horfes that performed 
a journey of 600 miles through the moft 

G moun- 
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mountainous part of Scotland with the grcateft 
eafe. The civility and attention of Mr* 
Watts merits this remembrance. 

Monday at Paifley. 

Tuefday, 28th June. Return to Glasgow; 
the country between which and Paifley is 
pretty well cultivated, and prefents feveral 
pleafant profpe6ls. The country round 
Glafgow produces but little com, nor is 
there fuch attention fliewn to agriculture 
as might be expe6led near the fecond city in 
Scotland. A great deal of ground is appro- 
priated to the purpofe of raifing vegetables 
for the table, but they will not take the troi^ 
ble to water any of the plants, let' the feafbn 
be* never fo dry. In the city of Gla%ow> 
there are many houfes, to all outward appear- 
ance, exceedingly elegant. They are, how- 
ever, only half finiflied. The window- 
fhutters and doors are unpainted deal, and 
many of the walls bare plaifter. So large 
and opulent a city as this might have water 
conveyed into it, and be drained, without op- 
prefling the inhabitants, by which means it 

would 
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would be much cleaner, andof courfe, more 
healthful. The police of the city feems to be 
well attended to. It is governed by a provoft 
and twelve inferior magiftratcs, who take cog- 
nizance of fmall offences, and chaftife petty 
offenders by flight punifhments. Two of the 
jufticiary lords come here twice a year from 
Edinburgh, to try offences of an higher nature, 
and to infli6l proportionable punifhments. 

The inn, or rather the hotel at Glafgow, 
called the Tontine, is a very large houfe. The 
coffee-room, and ball-room, are very elegant : 
but there are only fix bed-rooms . The liquors, 
of all kinds, are exceedingly good. 

Wcdnefday, 29th June.. Leave Glafgow, 
and ride to" Dunbarton, fourteen miles, on 
the banks of the Clyde. Many good houfes 
on each fide of the road, and both fides of 
the river well improved and wooded. The 
Clyde, after paifing Glafgow, has level, green, 
and fertile banks, always filled up to tlie 
brim by the rains that fall fo plentifully on 
the weftern fhores of Scotland. Mr. Spears, 
a merchant in Glafgoy/, has built near Ren- 
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{tew, a very handfome villa, fuch as a capital 
merchant in London might have ere6ied oh 
the Thames, at an expence not lefs than 
io,oool. 

On the beautiful River Cart, which dif- 
charges itfelf in the Clyde, near Renfrew, 
about two miles from Paifley, there is a very 
pleafing feat, belonging to the Earl of Glaf- 
gow. The city of Glafgow, and the town of 
Paifley, AkE both within view of this charm- 
ing refidence. The River Cart meanders 
. fweetly through the park ^ and Cruickftone- 
Caftle, now in ruins, ftanding on a moft 
beautiful eminence, adds an intereft to the 
delightful fcene, having been a maifon de 
plaifance to the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots. It was here that flie indulged her 
loves with Lord Dimley, dilring the happy 
period of their union, and here Ijprings frefli, 
to this hour, her favourite yew-tree, which 
ftie often impreffed on her copper coin. 
The remains of a ditch are ftill to be traced 
round the caftle, and the ruins are pi6Vurefque, 

thought 
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though not e;??tenfive. Jn eijamining the 
interior parts of this old manfipn, you 
can ftill diftinguifh the lofty hall. where the 
tender Mary, among a race of barbarian and 
ruffian lords, difplayed the refinen]ent§ qf 
France, and the charnj^ of Vpnus, You cai\ 
alfo trace her favourite apartment, where fhe 
^edicate^ the foft hours of her retirement to 
the Iqves and graces. 

Lady Glafgow, much to h^r praife, hqs 
lately contributed to th^ prefervation of this 
interefting ruin, by a well-timed fupport to 
jts decaying foundations. 

Dunbarton is a fmall town, in a femi-cir- 
cular form, on the banks of the Ciytie. Being 
wd\ fituated for receiving kelp from the 
weftern coaft of Scotland, it has two glafs- . 
houfes, botl> of which find full employ- 
ment. The caft^e is fituated on a rocky 
hill, nearly ^qnical, rifing out of a plain, to 
the height of 500. feet, defended, where it 
is acceffible, by a wall, and its bafe waftied by 
the Clyde and theLeven, whofe pure ftresun 
G 3 flows 
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flows entirely froin Loch-Lomond. The 
rock of this hill has, at different times, tum- 
bled down in large fragments, which remain 
upon the plain below, forming an huge mafs 
/ of ruins. The country around is for feveral 
miles quite leveL The view from Dunbar- 
ton-Caftle up and down the Clyde, is very 
pleafant, and particularly beautified by the 
towns of Greenock and Port-Glafgow, which 
run out into the river. The refidence of 
Lord Semple, with another feat acquired by 
marriage, on the fouth fide of the Clyde, and 
Lord Blantyre's, near Port-Glafgow, are very 
good houfes, and add to the beauty of this 
ftriking landfcape. The land about them is 
well wooded, and greatly improved. The 
Clyde, above Port-Glafgow, becomes very 
fhallow, and will not admit of veflels above 
80 tons. To the north of Dunbarton, there 
is a fine vale, well cultivated and peopled ; 
and Ben-Lomond, a very high and ftupen- 
dous mountain, forms the back ground of 
this magnificent profpe6l. 

On 
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On the caftle of Dunbartou are mounted 
thirty guns. The garrifon confifts of a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, an enfign, and fixty pri- 
vates. On the fouth fide of the rock there is 
a good houfe for the governor. The gun- 
ner's houfe and barracks are higher up, and 
the maga?me, which is bomb-proof, is on 
the very fummit. This bold eminence is 
not of eafy accefs, at any place, and, if for- 
tified in the modern ftile, would b^ as im- 
pregnable on the fide of the water as the rock 
of Gibraltar. It has the advantage of feveral 
good fprings in it, which produce a fufficjient 
quantity of water for any number of men. 

At Dunbarton there is a tolerable inn, kept 
by Macfarlane, at the Macfarlane Arms . The 
prifon, oppofite to this houfe, forms not a very 
pleafant objeft. This day was kept facred on 
account of the preparation for the facrament 
At leaft 1 , 200 people attended this folemnity j . 
all of them with ftioes and ftockings, and^ 
ptherwife very clean, and welldreffed. The 
G 4 weather 
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' weather was at this time remarkably hot. 
The thermometer flood 84. 

Thurfday, 3 oth June. Leave Dunbarton, 
and go to Lufs. The banks of the Leven, up 
to Loch-Lomond, are fertile and populous. 
The pure ftream is well adapted to bleach- 
ing, and other ufefiil purpofes. Thefe plea- 
fing fcenes, in the fore grpund, are contraft- 
ed with the purply-blue hills of the High- 
lands behind, rifmg over them in aweful gran- 
deur ; and the majeftic Ben-Lomond, like the 
father of the mountains, which feem to do him 
homage, rearing his venerable head into the 
clouds. And here the travelled from the 
Low Countries, is fyddenly and forcibly ftruck 
with the chara6ler of the Highlands. The 
number of the mountains, their approxima- 
tion to one another, their abrupt and per- 
pendicular elevation : all thefe circumftances 
' taken together, give an idea of a country con^ 
Ji/ling of mountains without intermiffion, 
formed by nature into an impregnable for- 
trefs. . This is the fortrefs, which has enabled 
^^ . the 
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the natural hardinefs and valour of the an- 
tient Caledonians to tranfmit, from the ear- 
lieft records of their hiftory, the dignity of 
an unconquered and independent nat;on, to 
their lateft pofterity. 

The woody banks of Loch-Lomond, with 
its irregular form, and its numerous and va- 
riegated iflands, running up, and vanifhing 
at an immenfe diftance, among the bafes of 
lofty mountains, form an obje6l both aweful 
and pleafmg, and happily unite the beautiful 
with the fublime. 

About two miles from Dunbarton, is a 
pillar, ere<9:ed to tlie memoiy of SmoUet, who 
was born in this country, on the banks of 
the Leven, four miles from Dunbarton. 
Arrive at the edge of Loch-Lomond : go 
into a boat, and row fix miles to Lufs, wliich 
is a fmall village. 

Friday, July ift. Go upon the lake, in a 
boat, and dine upon an ifland, called Inch* 
conachan : catch fome good trout, a:nd re- 
turn in the evening to Lufs. 

Saturday, 
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Saturday, July 2d, Navigate the lake, and 

^ go round moft of the iflands, A hard gale 

of wind, and the lake greatly agitated. At 

Lufs there is a tolerabje inn, kept by one 

Grant. 

Sunday, 3d July, Go to the top of an 
hill, which took two hours to afcend it, and 
two to come down. From hence we had a 
inoft extenfive view to the fouth and eaft of 
Stirling and Edinburgh, with the parts ad- 
jacent, and, to rfie weft and north of the fea^ 
and the tops of near an hundred craggy 
jnountains, difmal, bleak, and barren. 

lyOch-Lomond is twenty-four miles long, 
and about eight broad. Near the fouth end,, 
it has from 20 to 140 fathom water. It is 
chiefly towards this end, too, that it is inter- 
fperfed with various ifland?, to the num- 
ber of twenty-four. Several of thefe are 
from one to three miles broad : fome rife a 
confiderable height above the water, and arq 
well covered with wood : others are flat, and 
have a great deal of grajing land, and, in 

fome 
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foihe places, produce good corn : a few of 
them are barren rocks, with here and there 
fome ftraggling fhrabs' and trees^. The 
fouthern part of the lake is environed with 
high mountains. Some of thefe, floping 
gradually down tp the water's edge, produce, 
towards their bafe, a great quantity of grafs^ 
and fome corn ; particularly, on the fouth-^ 
eaft fide of the loch, where the Duke of 
Montrofe has an houfe, and much cultivated 
land around it. On the weft fide, on a large 
promontory, well covered with wood, Sir 
James Colquhoun has built a very handfome 
modern houfe, which is beautifully fituated, 
and commands feveral fine views of the loch. 
All the northern parts of this great body of 
water is encompafTed by ftupendous, barren 
mountains, rifing almoft perpendicularly 
from the tranfparent furface, which reflefts 
and foftens their rude image ; with the ex- 
ception of only a few fpots, in which there 
is a confiderable quantity of wood, with fome 
pretty large trees, and in fome places a fmall 
extent of level ground, which enables the, 

poor 
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poor inhabitants to fcratch out a few acres of 
corn and potatoes for their fcanty meal in 
the winter. On the fouthern point of an 
illand, in this extenlive ^d beautiful lake, 
called Inchmerran, there ftands an antient 
caftle belonging to the Duke of Lennox* 

The fouth end of Loch-Lomond, beautin 
fully interlperfed with ifles, prefent$ a num-* 
ber of charming profpe6ls : but all the nor-i 
thern part of it, being narrow, and bounded, 
and overfhadowed by the moft tremendous 
precipices, tends only to fill the mind with 
horror^ and leads us to lament the unhappy 
Iqt of thofe whofe deftiny it \s to live within 
its confines. Very different from this are 
the lakes of Cumberland and Weftmoreland^. 
where an app^rance pf plenty gladdens the, 
fympathetic heart, as much as the romantic 
profpefts which they afford, amufe the ima^i 
gination. 

On the fides of the mountains that en- 
viron Loch-Lomond, near the «dge of the 
water, there is a good deal of birch, oak, and 

other 
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other underwood, with fome tolerable tr*ees. 
This Underwood is cut down at the end 
of every fifteen years. The bark of the , 
oak is peeled off for tanners : and the 
wood of this, and other underwood and ^ 
trees, being turned into charcoal, is fent to \ 
Glafgow : a fpecies of commerce which muft 
be tolerably produftive, as the conveyance 
from the Loch to the Clyde is all by water. 
This circumftance tends to ftimulate general 
induftry, and to increafe the value of the 
whole vicinity of Loch-Lomond. The fifh 
in this lake are, trout, falmon, perch, pike> 
&c. which the furrounding inhabitants, not- 
withftanding the incitement of water con- 
veyance to the Firth of the Clyde, take for 
their own ufe only. At the fouth end of 
the loch a number of black cattle are fed, 
and, at the north, a few ftraggling fheep. 

Monday, July 4th. Leave Lufs, and ride, 
by the fide of Loch- Lomond, eight miles, to 
Tarbat, where there is an inn much better 
and cleaner than that at Lufs. Oppofite to 
this inn appears the majefty of Ben-Lomond. 

We 
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We waited two days for an opportunity of 
afcending it, but the clouds were fo low, 
that it was uncovered but once the whole of 
this time, and that only for a few minutes, 

0;i BEN-LOMOND. 

Stranger, if o'er this pane of glafs, perchance. 
Thy roving eye fhould caft a cafual glance. 
If tafte for grandeur and the dread fublime 
Prompt thee Ben-Lomond^s fearful height to climb. 
Here gaze attentive ; nor with fcorn refiife. 
The friendly rhymings of a tavern m^fe. 
For thee that mufe this rude infcription plann'd. 
Prompted for thee her humble poet's hand. 
Heed 'thou the Poet, he thy fteps fhall lead 
Safe o'er yon towering hill's afpiring head ; 
Attentive, then, to this informing lay. 
Read how he diftates, as he points the way. 
Truft not at firft a quick advent'rous pace. 
Six miles its top points gradual from the bafe* 
Up' the high rife with panting hafte I pafs'd. 
And gain'd the long laborious fteep at laft. 
More prudent thou, when once you pafs the deep. 
With meafur'dpace, and flow, afcend the lengthen'd fteep. 
Oft ftay thy fteps, oft tafte the cordial drop» 
And reft> O reft, long, long, upon the top. 
There hail the breezes, nor with toilfome hafte 
Down the rough flope thy precious vigour wafte. 

So 
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So fliall thy wondering fight at once furvey 
Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, iflands, rocks, andfeaj 
" Huge hills that heap'd in crouded order ftand> 
Stretch'd o'er the northern, and the weftern land ; 
Vaft lumpy groups, while Betti who often fhrouds 
His loftier fummit in a veil of clouds. 
High o'er the reft difplays fuperior ftate. 
In proud pre-eminence fublimdy great. 
One fide all aweful to the gazing eye, 
Prefents a fteep three hundred fathom high. 
The fcene tremendous, fhocks the ftartled fenfe. 
With all the pomp of dread magnificence^ 
All thefe, and more, fiialt thou tranfported fee^ 
And own a faithful monitor in me.* 

Leave Tarbat, and ride two miles to the 
top of Loch-Long : an arm of the fea, 
where the tide rifes about fix feet. At the 
north-eaft end of this loch is a fmall houfe, 
with fome firs about it, the refidence of the 
Laird of Macfarlane, renowned, among other 
good qualities, for his knowledge of Scottifti 
antiquities, particularly genealogies, and for 
t^fte and proficiency in the antient Scottifh . 

muiic. 

• Thefe lines are written on a pane of glafs, at the inn of 
Tarbat ; and they are fubfcribed J. R. 
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mufic. Ride two miles round the end of 
Loch-Long, where there is another houfe of 
the fame fort, belonging to a gentleman of 
tlie name of Campbell, which has a view of 
Glencroe, with a river multiplied by a thou- 
fand cafcades from the tops of craggy moun- 
tains roaring over loofe ftones, juft by his 
houfe, and difcharging itfelf into the lake. 
At this place enter Glencroe, which is fix 
miles long, and, at feveral places fo narrow, 
that the road has been made by blowing out 
the folid rock, and is carried above the river, 
which runs over large rocks below, ?ind oc- 
cupies the bottom of the glen. The fides of 
the mountains on each hand, formed of black, 
craggy rocks, are almoft perpendicular. 
While we paffed through the narrow glen 
between them, a thick fog rendered this 
gloomy avenue, at all times aweful, now ftill 
more dreadful. At the end of Glencroe 
there is an hill which terminates it, on the 
fummitof which is a ftone, with the follow- 
ing infcription : " Reft and be thankful." 

This 
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'f his road was made by the 23d regiment^ 
and coft them not a little labour to aecom- 
plifli it. From thence, I fuppofe, arofe the 
mfcription ; for to the traveller, and even to 
a carriage, it is neither long nor difikult, 
Fromr the point of this hill you look down 
on a fmall lake, paffing by the fide of whiclv 
you enter inta another glen, >which is much 
wider at tlie bottom, and from the edges or 
extremities of which, the nKHintains rife with 
a gradual flope, and afford very good pafture 
for fheep. This glen reaches by an extent of 
four m^iles, all the way to Cairndow, a fmall 
village on the north-eaft fide of Loch-Fine, 
which, like Loch-Long, is an arm of the fea, 
where the tide rifes about fix feet. , Near 
tlys place is a houfe, belonging to Sir 
James Campbell, of Ardkinlafe, with a tole- 
rable plantation about it. . Dine at Cairn- 
dow, a very indifferent inn, and, in the after- 
noon, pafs on, round the north end of the 
loch, to Inverary. This is a ride of eleven 
miles, and very pleafant, the road, which runs 

H along 
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along the fide of the loch, being very good, 
and the adjacent mountains being well 
covered with wood^ 

Inverqry and Loch-Finei In Loch-Fin« 
there are no iflands. The mountains on each 
fide are fo very high, that they are in general 
covered with clouds. At their bafis, near the- 
water, there is a good deal of coppice-wood 5 
and, in fome fpots, the land is flat enough 
to admit of corn, and grafs for hay. There, 
is a greaf quantity of fea-weed thrown on tho 
beach, which makes good manure, and is 
applied to that purpofe- By. thefe means, 
good crops are produced ; but f6 much rain 
falls, that' the poor cottager feldom reaps the 
fruits of his labour in good condition. Th^ 
culture of potatoes here, as in every part of 
the country, is an objeft of great care and 
attention, and anfwers very well. But the 
corn, after it is fown, is greatly neglefted, 
and fufFered to be choaked up with weeds. 

This arm of the fea produces herrings in 
great abundance, cod, haddocks, whitings, 

and 
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mad various^ otfier kinds of fifh* Fisre hun- 
dred boats are employed in the proper feafoii 
for fifhing, and are, for the moft part, fb 
fortunate as to take a confiderable quantity 
of herrings; part of which are falted for the 
ufe of the neighbouring country, and pait 
fent to Glafgow for exportation. This fiflit 
ing might certainly be increafed, and become 
a fource of grejat profit to individuals, ks welt 
as general advantage to the nation. 

Whoever has travelled over the weftern part 
of Scotland,. and viewed the various lochs> 
and arms of the fe^, mqft naturally refjeft on 
the great advantages which the inhabitants* 
and the nation at large, may derive from a 
wife and liberal ttncouragement to promote 
the increafe of the fifj^eries on that coaft, 
and more efpecialjy wheij it is confidered^ 
that thoufands of the natives of that counr 
try have very little employment. While my 
mind was impreffed with thofe ideas, the 
following plan flf uck me as the moft feafible^ 
being the moft likely to encourage induftry* 
and to be attended with the leaft expence. 

H 2 Let 
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Let a{q)lication be made to Government 
for a certain number of old fifty gun (hips, or 
let any other large and commodious (hips ( f uch 
as old Eaft-Indiamen) be purchafed, which 
they may be for a fmall fura of money, and 
let them be fent round, and moored in fafe 
fituations in the different lochs. 

Let Government have thecontroul of thofe 
fhips, by placing fome intelligent inafters of 
men of war, or other officers to command 
them, with ten or fifteen feamen, accuftomed 
to fifhing, in each of them. 

The fhips to be jury rigged : that is, to have 
fmaller mafls, yards, and rigging, than would 
be required for a6tu&l fervice. The rigging 
of the veflels is propofed for the purpofe of 
exercifing the young men who chufe to en- 
gage in the fifhery, in the praftical art of fea- 
manfhip. 

The young men who chufe thus to engage, 
iliall make thefe their habitations for a certain 
time of the year, and be fubjeft to the orders 
of the mailers of the fhbs, , 

Acer- 
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A certain number of boats and nets to b« 
ficmnd by the fociety, who are to iupport the 
undertaking. . 

Four (kilful fifhern^ng and four boys, to 
be employed in each boat. 

The boys to be bound apprentices to the 
fociety for a certain number of year s* 
' After the expiration of t^^ir apprentice-^ 
fhip, the fociety, or Government, to prpvid? 
a boat with nets, for every fix young men'. 

And from thi& time thq bpat to be confix 
dered as their own, for thq benefit of thqm-* 
feives and famiUes. 

A bounty to be given in pi*oportion to the 
quantity of fifti which each boat takes. , 

Each fhip to have one hundred or more 
apprentices, to be found in cloaths, bedding, 
and prpvifions, by the fociety, until their time 
of apprenticefhip expires. . 

The fifh to be failed on board the fhips, o£ 
in any convenient fpot on the adjacent (hore, 
and kept on board till veffels arrive to carry 
them to the different markets. 

An emulation between the filhing veflels 

would be heightened, if different fhips were 

H 3 manned. 
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manned, and drew their apprentices from 
different clans : and, that the whole might be 
cheered and animated to induAry, and new 
adventurers allured from land, each fhip 
might be allowed a finall band of th^ir na^ 
tional mufic. 

To this plan there may be many obje£lions j 
but I muft confefs I cannot fee any material 
one ; if the principle is admitted, the arrange- 
ment will eafily follow, which I leave to the; 
wifdom of thofe noblemen and gentlemen who 
have fo laudably and liberally fubfcribed large 
fums for the purpofe of promoting the fifhr 
tries in Scotland, The great obje6l to be at-* 
tended to, is, the proper application of tlyj 
fund. Emulation is the firft fpring of activity, 
and without fociety there can be no compe- 
tition. If the rifing generation on the wef^ 
tern coafls of Scotland, are collected together^ 
according to the propofed'plan, it is probable 

that every benefit which can be expeifted, : 
will refult from it. Emulation, in the 

firft inilance, will give vigour to the un- 
dertaking 5 and a few years will convince 
^e inhabitants of thqt country, that they 

have 
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have but juft difcovered the advantages which 
nature has beftowed upon them. But^ when 
they have tailed the benefits arifing from 
their induftry, intereft will induce them to 
purfue it. I mean not, by thefe obfervations, 
to damp the martial ardour of the northern 
inhabitants of this ifland : they have pver 
been foremoft in the, field ; but as the ex- 
igence of this ifland depends upon its mari- 
time power, I wifh to turn their attention to 
this objeft, and there can be no doubt but the 
fame intrepid fpirit will incite them to defend 
their native country on the feas. 

The Duke of Argyle's caftle ftands very 
pleafantly, confidering the mountainous 
country in which it is fituated. It fornis a 
fijuare with' four circular turrets. One ftor 
ry is funk below the furface of the ground ; 
and, round this^ there is a large area fur- 
rounded by iron rails. The caftle has a ve- 
ry monaftic appearance : though lately built, 
the windows of it are all turried with a Gothic 
arch; and it has a fuperftru6lure intended 
to give light to the central part of the houfe, 
H 4 which 
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which has rather a heavy appearance oh the 
outfide, and is by no means pleafing within. 
There are many good rooms in the houfe, 
but none very large. Spme of them are ele- 
gantly furnidied, and the ceilings beautifully 
painted and gilded. Several of them are not 
yet finifhed. Though there are no hiftorical 
pi6lures, we meet with fome excellent portraits 
here, among which we contemplate the images 
of thofe patriots and heroes, the fplendour of 
whofe adions has raifed the family of Argyle, 
even in an enlightened and warlike nation, to 
diftinguifhed celebrity and eminence. The 
wood§ around are very extenfive, and thofe near 
, the houfe planted with a good deal of tafte. The 
trees, many of which bear marks of high an- 
tiquity, are chiefly beech : there are alfo fome 
oaks, chefnuts, afh, with a few others. About 
300 acres of land, clear of wood, is laid down 
chiefly for hay and grazing land: very little of 
it is applied to the purpofe of raifmg corn > 
which, if we mayjudge from the Duke's hav- 
ing a large fl:ru£lure in his park for the purpofe 
of drying gi:ain (the quantity t>f rain that falls 

being 
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being fo great as to render this nfeceflaty) 
would tie a very arduous attempt. Though 
the land around Inverary rifes every way inta^ 
mountains, it has the advantage of flat, 
ground to the extent of about 1200 acres. 

* Two rivers difchargethemfelves into Loch- 
Fine, the one near the Duke's houfe^ the 
other about a mile diflant^ over each of 
which there is an handfoihe bridge. On the 
top of an hill called Dunacquaich^ which is 
870 feet high, there ftands a fquare building 
by way of a fummer-houfe, with twa 
windpws in it. From this lofty eminenpe 
you have a very extenfiye view of Loch- 
Fine and all the neighbouring mountains, 
and a bird's eye profpeft of the caftle and all 
the plantations. The hill is chiefly planted 
with fir and birch. The trees, at. the bot- 
tom of the hill, are very large 5 they gradu- 
ally become lefs as you afcend ; and near the 
top they are reduced to brufti-wood. There 
is a tolerable road to the top of this hill, for 
horfes, and, in different dire6lions from the 
caftle, you may ride through beautiful plan-' 

tations 
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tatiom for jfeveral roiles. About half a mile 
from the hoiadfe is the garden, which eom- 
p^chends near feven acres of grotth<f • It has 
a very large hot-houfe and fome hot walls. 
Cherries, and other common fruits, feem to 
thrive very welL Near this garden is a large 
building, erefted with fome tafte, for cattk in 
wihter, cart-houfes, &cc and . a number of 
dwelling-houfesfO'r the fervants employed in 
huflondry, Aboiat the diilance of a mile 
fiirom this is another building, on an ^emi- 
Bjenjce, which has a very neat appearance, 
called the Ehike^s Dairy. 

The town or village of Inverary is about 
half a mile from the caftle, fituated on a 
point of land that runs into the loch* It 
confifts of abomt 200 houfes, many of which, 
tliouigh fmall, are neatly built. The peo- 
ple are chiefly employed in fiflaing, which, 
fometimes employs near i,oco people. Al- • 
thoiigh the herring be indeed a whimfical, 
as well as migrating animaJ, I muft here' 
contradii^: the report oiF the herrings 

having 
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having, in a great, meafure, forfaken Loch- 
Fine, and gone to other parts of the Scottifh 
coaft. About three miles from Inverary, there 
is a woollen manuf adlory for cloth and carpets . 
The perfon who eftablifhed it failed ; but the 
bufmefs is no wcondu6led by another man, who 
has met with fom? fuccefs. Coalsf are nearly as 
dear here as in London, on account of the ad- 
ditional duty, which is a moll impolitic impo- 
fition, and operates greatly againft all manu- 
fa6lures. The price of labour at Inverary is- 
from ten-pence to one fliilling a day. On the 
whole, the general appearance of the caftle, 
town, and environs of Inverary, isfuchasbe- 
feems the head of a great cl^n in a ftrong and 
mountainous country, who, without lofing 
fight of the origin of his family in rude and 
warlike times, adopts the improvem^ents of 
the prefent period. 
Wednefday, July 6th. Leave Inverary. After 
^ getting out of the Duke of Argyle's woods, 
which extend three miles from hishoufeupthe 
river, the road is quite open and dreary, paffing 
over a number of inferior hills, furrounded by 

moun- 
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pnountains, and unenlivened by the fight of ai 
(ingle tree or fhrub. In the intervening bot- 
toms or flats, fome attempts are here and there 
yifible at cultivation, of which they appear to 
be abundantly capable. About eight miles 
from Invcrary fall in at Clandifti with Loch- 
Awe, of which we have a beautiful view. On 
this part of the Loch there are eight iflands, 
jfbme covered with verdure, fome with wood, 
and others, which are rocky, with large fir- 
trees. Here z\{q the loch is finely indented by 
promontorie?, advancing and fpreading into 
it agreat way, and joined to the main land only 
by a narrow ifthmus. Thefe^ with the iflands. 
form aprofpe6l highly variegated and pleafant. 
On the eaft fide of the loch there is a great deal 
of land fit for corn, and fome of it is applie4 
to thatpurpofe : but what feems befl adapted 
to the genius of the people, is grazing. A great 
number of black cattle are reared here, and 
a flill greater number of fheep. On the fide 
of the loch ftands a well-built modern houfe^ 
called Hay-field. This houfe formerly be- 
longed to a Mr. Campbell, who had a caflle 

upon 
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upon one of the iflands, the raiiis of which arc 
ftill perceptible. At the north end of the loch 
there is a large caftle, belonging to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, now falling to ruin. This, in 
barbarous times, was the an tient den or ftrong- 
hold of the family, from which they iffued 
forth, at the head of their retainers, like the 
princes and heroes of Homer, and like thofe 
of all uncivilized tinfies and countries, to com- 
mit occafional depredations on their neigh- 
bours. Theprefent poffefforhasthe happinefs 
to live in a milder age, and one more fuited to 
the natural beni^ity of his difpofition . The 
jfculking place of his remote anceftors is aban- 
doned. The Earl of Breadalbane, following 
the example of his noble predeceffor, while he 
opens his eyes and his fortune to the general 
good of every part of the country, exercifes an 
elegant hofpitality in his charming refidencc 
at Loch-Tay, which fhews how much the 
beauty and magnificence of nature may ftill 
be improved by art and cultivated taftc. 
• In the vicinity of Loch-Awe, the moft 
ajitient patrimony of the family of' Bread- 

albane. 
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albane, they now poffefs a country near 
thirty miles in extent. The prefent Lord 
Breadalbane has let out his land, at the upper 
part of tlxe lake, on long leafes, on which 
the tenants are building comfortable houfes. 
This muft be produ6live of much good to 
the landlord, his tenants, and the country at 
large : for, by making it the intereft of 
thofe people to cultivate and improve the ^ 
land, they will be induftrious, the landlord 
will be more certain of bis rent, and the 
country at large will be benefited by an in- 
creafe of population. There are a great 
many inhabitants about this loch now ; but 
their numbers, by well dire&ed induftry, 
might eafily be trebled. 

Dalmally, pleafantly fituated on a large 
river, that has its fource in tte Black Mount, 
near the upper end of Loch- Awe, into which 
it falls, is a large__ flraggling village. The 
minifter has a tolerable houfe, and an income 
of I col. befides a glebe of about forty acres, 
of pretty good land. The inn here, which is 
kept by one Hiflop, is a very good one. 

Labour 
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Labour in this country is from ten-pence to 
one fliilling a day. In a neighbouring 
mountain, called Chruachan, there is a lead, 
mine, which they have juft begun to work> 
and met with very good fuccefs. 

Thurfday, July 7th, Leave Dalmally, 
and go to Oban. From Dalmally to Bun- 
Awe the road winds round the top of Loch- 
Awe, on the fide of a mountain, covered for 
the moft part with trees. From the road> 
the defcent to the water, which is a thou- 
fand feet, is, in moft places, nearly perpen- 
dicular. Yet, there is not any parapet wall 
pn the fide towards the loch, to prevent youi: 
falling over, which makes it exceedingly dan-^ 
gerous for carriages, or even for horfes, if they 
are not very quiet. This road extends near 
eight miles, when a river runs out of the loch, 
ofmoftaftonifhing rapidity, roaring through ^ 
rocks and loofe ftones, till it lofes itfelf in an 
arm of the fea, known by the name of Loch- 
Etivc, at the upper end of which Bun- Awe is 
fituated. Here the Fumefs Company have 

an 
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fin houfe and place for making charcoal : 
for which purpofe they have purchafed a 
great quantity of the neighbouiing woods. 
Above this place, is the high mountain be- 
fore-mentioned, called Chruachan. From 
Taynuld and Bun- Awe, the road bends a little 
inward into the country, from Loch-Etive, 
palling over a number of fmall hills, which 
have been covered with oak and birch, 
though the wood is now moftly cut down for 
the purpofe of making charcoal. Among 
thefe hills, as in a great many other places 
in Scotland, you frequently difcover the 
ftumps of large trees, which prove, that very 
large timber has grown here formerly, and 
are fo many incentives to the gentlemen of 
Scotland to make plantations of foreft trees, 
fince what has flouriflied in one period, may 
alfo flourifli in another. The land here-about 
belongs chiefly to Campbell of Lochniel, but 
it is let on leafe to the Furnefs Company. 

About two miles from Oban, there is an 
old ruinous caftle, with a fmall modern 
houfe built on the top of it. 

In 
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In this old caftle, which is called Dun- 
ftafFnage, there lives a gentleman of the name 
of Campbell. A little further, on the point 
of a rock, are the ruins of DunoUy-Caftle, 
faid to have been the refidence of the firft 
kings of Scotland. About a^mile from this, 
at the bottom of a fmall bay, lies the village 
of Oban, which contains two or three to- 
lerable houfes. Here there are a few fifhing^ 
boats, chiefly for the fifhing of herrings : a 
bufinefs which is carried on with fome fuc- 
cefs, and which would undoiibtedly be at- 
tended with more, if duly encouraged by the 
gentlemen of the country, to whom it would 
prove of great advantage. But, it would 
feem, that there is, in the gentlemen of this 
part of the country^ as in the Highlands in 
general, a difpofition to keep the lower clafs 
of people in as abje6i: a flate as poffible* 
While this humour remains, neither com- 
merce nor agriculture can poffibly flourifh. 
One Stevenfon, who keeps a public houfe 
here, of the very worft fort, is the only man 
of enterprize in the place : he has built four 
I . ' veflels, 
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yelfels, from ido to 150 tons, which he em* 
ploys in the coafting trade to Greenock, and 
other places. Having no competitor, he is 
makingmoneyveryfaft. 

Friday, July 8th. We went from Dal-* 
mallyto Oban, with an intention of going to 
the Ifle of Mull, and vifiting StafFa : and this 
I was the more defirous of doing, that I had 
feen fuch bafaltic appearances as are faid to 
diftinguifh thatifland, on a large fcale, in the 
Straits of Sunda : a circumftance that might 
have fuggefted fome comparifohs, and led to 
fome obfervations. But, finding, that without 
abundance of time, and proper introductions 
to the people of Mull, this would be a difficult 
and dangerous attempt, we relinquifli our de- 
fign, leave Oban, and go to Appin, which is 
about twelve miles diftant. In the courfe of this 

ride we are obliged to crofs two ferries with 

■t 
our horfes, which is not a very pleafant un- 
dertaking, the currents being very rapid* 
The road is, in general, tokrably good* We 
have a fine view of Mull, Lifmore, and fe- 
veral fmaller iflands. LijQnore i$ the moft 

fertile 
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fertile of all the Hebrides. Though the foil 
be, in general, very thin, and in fome places 
not more than an inch above the rocks, which 
are all flate, it produces a great quantity of 
corn of all kinds. Pafs by the Laird of 
Lochniel's houfe, which feems to be a pretty 
good one, and is furrounded by large plan- 
tations. A little further onward, lives another 
Campbell, called the Laird of Arde, who has 
alfo a good houfe, and well fheltered by wood. 
To the north of this houfe is an inlet of the 
fea, forming a fmall bay, with two or three 
iflands, on one of which are the ruins of an 
old caftle belonging to the Laird of Arde. 
This den is remarkable only for being nearly ' 
as large as the ifland on which it ftands. It 
ferves to fliew in what miferable holes the 
people of former times were obliged to hide 
themfelves. Oppofite to this fmall ifland is 
the village of Appin : and, about a mile 
again from this is Mr* Seaton*s houfe, beau- 
tifully fituated on an eminence, which com- 
mands a view of Lifmore, with all the iflands 
down to the Sound of Mull, and the chain of 
I 2 moun- 
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mountaihg which run up to Fort William. 
On the north-weft fide of Loch-Lhynni 
great pains have been taken by Mr. Seaton 
to lay out his grounds, and raife plantations; 
which are very extenfive. There is a great 
deal of grafs-land about this place, and fome 
oats and barley, which look ftrong and flou- 
riftiing. The houfe is an exceedingly good 
one, kept neat, and commodioufly furnifhed^ 
as we experienced, by having very comfort- 
able lodging ^nd beds in it. Between Oban 
and Appin there is a great deal of low gra- 
zing land, and more corn than I have yet 
feen, in an equal fpace, in the Highlands. 

Saturday, July 9th. Ltave Appin, in the 
morning, and ride fome diftance by the water 
fide, through Mr. Seaton's land, whqre great 
attention feems to be paid to agricultulpe^ and 
particularly to keep the land clear of weeds. 
The manure applied, which is fhell-fand and 
lime, feems to anfwer very well, as the crops 
are ftrong and healthy. In fhort, this coun- 
try, with the roads that open and lead 
tjwough it, bear evident mark*, of liberal , 

and 
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and patriotic proprietors ; for mifery and 
wretchednefs are banifhed from Henee, though 
they are ftill too vifible, almoft every where 
clfe throughout the Highlands. 

Ride by the water fide ten miles to Bally- 
hulifh Ferry, where there is a fmall houfe, 
in which we were obliged to flay fome time, 
being wet through when we came to it. The 
road in general, for fuch a mountainous and 
rocky country, is tolerably good. In the 
afternoon, ride through Glencoe, on feach 
fide of which are the mofl- tremendous pre- 
cipices I ever beheld in any part: of the world. 
^ Torrents oS water falling from thefe in all 
fhapes and direftions, form at the bottom a 
large and rapid river. As we pafTed through 
the glen, it blew a florm. Sometimes the 
craggy mountains were hid in blacfe clouds, 
and, at others, vifible through the roifl, 
which ferved to aggravate the gloom of this 
^weful place, and render it truly horrible. 
This feemed a fit fcene for the mafTacre of 
1 69 1, which leaves a flain either on the ijie- 
mory of King William, or that of his mi- 
I 3^ nifters, 
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nifters, or on both. At the foot of thcfe 
precipitous mountains, there is much ver- 
dure, but the fides are fo perpendicular, that 
fcarcely even a goat can feed upon them. In 
the middle of the glen there are two or three 
miferable huts. The flumps of great num- 
bers of large trees remain in feveral parts of 
the glen. At the upper part, the fide of one 
mountain is ftill covered . with firs : and 
where ever peat is dug, many large trees are 
found, which fhews, that this has been for- 
merly a foreft. 

Sunday, loth July. After getting out of 
Glencoe, which is ten miles long, you may 
fee the King's Houfe, at the diftance of three 
miles, fituated on the fide of a rapid river. 
Around this lonely hut^ for twenty miles in 
^cach direftion, there feems to be no habi- 
tation, nor food for man or beaft. This 
houfe is fo ill attended to by the old rafcal 
who lives in it, that there is not a bed fit to 
fleep in, nor any thing to eat, notwithftand- 
ing that he has it rent-free, and is allowed 

nine 
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nin€ pounds per annum by Government, In 
the morning leave this curled place, and ride 
to Fort- William, twenty-four mil^s of very 
bad road, over two mountains; one at 
Auchnafie, called the Devil's Stair-cafe -, the 
pther at Kinlochr-Leven, at the head of the 
lake of that name. About four miles fouth 
of Fort- William is a very good grazing 
farm, on the Lochiel eftate, called Loch- 
Andrava, of cqnfiderable extent, which pro- 
4uces the fineft ^rafs I have ieen in the 
Highlands, 

Monday, nth July. ^ Vifit Fort- William, 
built in Kiqg William's reign. The prefent 
fort, which is a triangle, has two baftions, 
^d is capable of admitting a garrifon of 
800 men, but not to b? defended againfl any 
attack. Several hills near it command the 
whole fort, and the north fide of it is quite 
open, the wall having lately fallen down. 
There are now two companies of infantry in 
it. About a mile from Fort- William is lA- 
yerlochy, an old caftle, with large round tow- 
J 4 ers. 
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prs, fuppofed to have been built by Edward I. 
In 790 Inverlochy was one of the feats of the 
kings of Scotland. About a mile from this 
caftle, on the river Lochy, which empties it- 
felf into the fea at Fort- William, is a falmon 
iiflieiy, the joint property of Lochiel and the 
Duke of Gordon : 200 barrels, containing, 
each, from tvyrenty-five to twenty-feven fifh, 
have been taken this year, which is reckoned a 
very fuccefsful fifhing. Thefe barrels have 
been fold as high as feven pounds, but pro- 
duce now only five pounds, ten fhillings, 
which vvrill bear a profit of about forty {hil- 
lings. This fifhery is farmed by four men, 
who pay 150I. per annum for it, and for 
this fum have land into the bargain, which 
produces 50L per annum to them. There- 
fore, I fuppofe, the fifhery muft be very pro- 
fitable, though they do not take the means 
to fifh the river prqperly. The quality of 
this falmon, is equal to that of the Severn. 
Tuefday, 12th July* Ride by the fide of 
Lochiel to Mr.Xameron of Faflifern's houfe. 

Apart 
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A part of the eftate of Lochiel, which lies oil 
each fide of this loch, has exceedingly good 
grazing land to the tops of the hills. The 
lower ground is a light fandy foil, which 
would produce very good com, efpecially as 
a great quantity of fea-Weed is thrown on the 
fliore, which, mixed with lime, makes good 
manur^. The lime, indeed, is not upon the 
fpot, but is brought from the Ifland of Lif^ 
more in ftones, and lajided at Lochiel for 
three lhilling§ per ton. At prefent, the 
weed which is thrown on the (hore is con-, 
verted to another ufe, which probably may 
.be more beneficial to the proprietor than put^ 
ting it on the land. It is cut once in three 
years, and burnt into kelp, for making glafs. 
Mr, Cameron makes about fixteen tons of 
this triennially. It is fold, fometimes, for 
fix pounds per ton on the fpot, which muft 
produce a good profit, as the only drawback^ 
is the labour, which is one fhilling a day^ 
The eftate of Lochiel to the north-weft 
reaches all the way to LochrAtkek, where 

there 
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there is an extent of wood near twelve miles 
Jong, all firs : and, at the upper end of Loch^ 
iel is a very good 09k wood, of near 200 
acres. The eafy communication with the 
water and the fea, muft make the timber of 
confiderable value, if fufFered to grow to ^ 
large fize ; but the growth of trees has been 
much neglefted. The whole country being; 
turned int:o pafture land, for the mo;*e im-? 
mediate profit arifing from grazing, has pre- 
vented the wood from getting up, which it 
would do naturally, if it were only prptefted 
from the cattle, as clearly appears from feveral 
fpots about Falfifern's houfe, where the cat^ 
tie are not fufFered to go, being covered with 
very fine oak and birqh. Were this fimple plan- 
adopted, either by inclofures or otherwife, in, 
the worft part of the eftate, where grazing is 
not fo profitable, in the courfe of ten years. 
woods might be raifed which would be very 
profitable. As climate here is fo much com^ 
plained of, and the ripening of the com is 
^ matter of great uncertainty, the grazing 

ground. 
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ground might, at a fmall exp^nce at firft, be 
made more productive than it is at prefcnt, 
by adopting the method ufed in Derbyftiire, 
of large enclofures, where grafs will always 
grow better than when it is entirely open* 
This would feed more bla^k cattle, and em- 
ploy more people to attend them, than Cheep 
do, the rearing of which, I clearly fee, if 
continued to its prefent extent, will depo- 
pulate the whole country -, for one family 
can attend as many fheep as feveral nules will 
graze. 

Ill fares the land, tahaft*ning ills a prey. 
While wealth accumulates, and men decay t 
Princes and lords may flourifh or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peafantry, their country's pride. 
When once deftroy'd, tan never be fupply'd. 

Another plan is abfolutely neceflary for 
the improvement of all this country, which 
is, to grant long leafes to the tenants, and to 
make it their intereft to live at home and cul- 
tivate the land. By thefe means, the eftates 

would. 
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. would, in time, be greatly benefited, the land- 
lord might raife his rents without oppreffing 
the tenant, and thofe people who are now, to 
all appearance, truly miferable and wretched, 
rendered comfortable and happy. The op- 
pofite plan to this is ftill the prevailing cuf- 
tom in moll parts of the Highlands. The 
chieftain lets the land in large lots, to the 
inferior branches of the family, all of whom 
muft fupport the dignity of lairds/ Thefe 
renters let the land out in fmall parcels, from 
year to year, to the lower clafs of people, 
and, to fupport their dignity, fqueeze every 
thing ovit of them they can poffibly get, 
leaving them only a bare fubfiftence. Until 
this evil is obviated, Scotland can never im- 
prove. 

That part of the Lochiel eftate which goes 
down from Fort- William to the ferry at Bal- 
ly-hulifh, contains a quantity of very good 
grazing land, and will produce any thing 
that may be wifhed for, fuch as carrots, tur- 
|iips, or cabbages, for feeding cattle in win- 
ter^ 
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tcr; &c. Great quantities of very fine p6-i 
tatoes are now growing upon it, as fldurifh- 
ing as any in England. By the culture of 
fuch plants and roots, more black cattle may 
be fed : for the great drawback in this bufi- 
nefs at prefent, is the want of provender in 
winter. Near Loch-Leven is a very good 
flate quarry, which in fome meafure fupplies 
the neighbouring country, and fome of it ia 
Jfent coaftways to different parts. Mr. Scaton 
has two on the oppofite ftiore, which rather 
diminifli its value : however, it may be 
turned to a very good account, by adopting 
a new and more comfortable ftilc of habi- 
tations in the Highlands, for the poor peo-. 
pie, who cannot now be faid to live in houfes. 
No Kamikatka hut can be worfe than a 
Highlander's* Thofe dreadful abodes muft 
often be the caufe of difeafe and death. 

The farm of Bennevis is a very good one 
for grazing, and other purpofes. On the 
banks of the River Lochy is a great extent 
of flat land, feveral hundred acres. This is 

at 
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at prcfent covered with a fort of mof<5, but 
has a fandy foil under it, which, by means of 
fea-weed oi^ lime, may be converted into 
good land in the courfe of two or three years. 
Thofe manures deftroy the mofs in one 
year: the next, tolerable potatoes may be 
raifed ; and the third, oats or barley. It 
may then be laid down in grafs. At the 
upper end of Lochiel is a falmon filhery : 
but nets only are ufed, and few fifh are 
taken. 

Wednefday, 13th July. The town of 
Maryborough has a good many tolerable 
houfes in it, and contains about 500 people, 
who have aftually no employment, but a 
little herring-fifhing in the feafon. The 
only mode, in my opinion, which can be 
adopted to make them induftrious, is, to ef- 
tablilh amongft them a woollen manufa6lory. 
This country produces a great quantity of 
wool, which is now fent to Glafgow and 
Liverpool to be wrought into cloth, &c. A 
manufaftory of wool would render the ar- 
ticles 
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tkles iof drefs much cheaper, and give aftivitf 
to a fet of men, loft to the world and to 
themfelves in the moft torpid and miferable 
indolence. The communication from hence 
to the fea is too obvious to admit of any il- 
luftration. Ships of any fize may come ujp 
to Fort- William : but the paffages among 
the iflands are dangerous, from rapid tides 
and currents, and thofe ftorms and hard 
fqualls to which all mountainous countries 
are fubjeft. Yet it certainly may be navi- 
gated, and, in the fummer months, with 
eafe. At Fort- William there is great abun- 
dance of peat for fueJ, particularly on the 
Lochiel eftate, not three miles from the 
town, whither it is brought in boats. Coals 
alfo may be landed here tolerably cheap. 
Fifli of vajious forts are caught here in great 
plenty : falmon, turbot, herrings, haddocks, 
whitings, &c. &c. 

To the weftward of Lochiel is a confidera- 
ble eftate, called Clanronnald, belonging to 
Macdonald, who alfo poffeffes the greater 

part 
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part of the ifland of South Uift, which, by the 
article of kelp alone, produces 1500L a year. 
Thurfday, 14th July. Leave Fort-Wil- 
liam, and go to Letter-Findlay, fourteen 
miles of very bad road, and rather hilly. 
Pafs over High-Bridge, built by General 
Wade over the River Spean : two of the 
arches ai-e ninety-five feet high. This is a 
very rapid river, running between high and 
perpendicular rocks into Loch-Lochy, which 
is fourteen miles long, and two broad. This 
loch empties itfelf into the weftern fea, at 
Fort- William, as Loch-Oich does through 
Loch-Nefs, into the eaftem, at Invernefs. 
From Fort- William to the weft part of Loch- 
Lochy, there is a great quantity of good 
grazing land, the grafs being of a moderate 
height. The mountains on the north of the 
loch are of vaft height, and barren, except 
near the bottom, where there is fome good 
grafs. On the fouth fide of the loch there are 
good ftieep- walks, and the land is, in various 
places, covered with wood. When you firft 

come 
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come upon Loch-Lochy, you have a view^ 
into Loch-Arkck ; and upon the oppofite 
lliore, near the entrance into Loch-Arkek, 
ftood Achnacarrie, the feat of Lochiel, burnt 
in 1746. The road from this place ftretches 
eight miles, on the fide of Loch-Lpchy, and 
is fometimes carried through veiy beautiful 
woods of aller and birch. After paffing 
Loch-Lochy, a very fhort diftance brings 
you to Loch-Oich, a narrow lake, prettily 
indented, and adorned with fmall, wooded 
iflands. On the north fhore, near the mid- 
dle of the lake, is Glen-Garie, the feat of 
Mr. Macdonald, a mbdern, though odd-built 
houfe. Near this ftand the ruins of an old 
caftle, lituated on a rock. This place ia 
prettily wooded, and the land up the glen 
fecms to bfe w£ll cultivated. 

After leaving this loch, you travel about 
four miles to Fort- Auguftus, which is fitu- 
ated on a plain at the head of Loch-Nefs, 
between the Rivers TarfF and Oich. Over 
the laft of thefe, there is ^ bridge of three 

K arches. 
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arches, well built, which opens a commu- 
nicatioii with the norths Fort-Aagufl:a$ is 
a fmall fortrefs, formed by four baftions, and 
19 capable of containing about 400 men. It 
is not capable of any defence, being commands 
ed by feveral places at no great diftance. 
Near thtf fort is a fmall village, and a to-, 
lerable inn j and below it, a little pier, which 
affords fhelter for fmall vefiels and boats,> 
that come from Invemefs t6 fupply the gar- 
rifon. The mountains on each fide of Fort-» 
Auguftus are very rocky and barren : nor is 
there much grazing or corn-land in the bot- 
toms. 

Friday^ July 15. Leave Fort-Auguftus^,^ 
and afcend a very long hill to the fouth of 
the fort, which is near three miles to the 
top 5 on reaching the fummit of which, you 
are prefented with a view of numberlefs hills 
and mountains of almoft barren rock. In 
the vallies, or rather pits, may be feen a 
few acres of grazing land, and a fmall quan- 
tity of corn. On the top of this mountain 

is 
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is L6ch-TarfF, about a mile wide, with fe- 
vertlf fitiall iflands in it, on fome of which 
you fee a few fhrubs. This loch fends forth 
the River TarfF, which rtins down to Fort- 
Auguftus, fwelled in its paflage by feveral 
fmall ftreams* Ride nine miles over this 
barren country j. and arrive at the celebrated 
fall of Foyers, at the upper part of the glen, 
which is beautifully covered with birch- 
trees. Above the fall is a bridge built over 
the river upon two perpendicular rocks, the 
top of the arch near loo feet from the level 
of the water ; and juft above the bridge, the 
whole body of the TarfF falls near fifty feet 
perpendicular into the glen. Near a quarter 
of a mile below this bridge is the large fall, 
which is near two hundred feet, and the wa- 
ter afterwards runs into Loch-Nefs, over 
large and rugged rocks. On a promontory 
clofe by this river, a gentleman of the name^ 
of Frafer, has a houfe pleafantly fituated, 
which commands a good view of the loch, 
and the mountains on each fxde. About a 
K 2 mile 
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mile from the Fall of Foyers, the road is 
carried through a very beautiful birch wood, 
to the General's Hut, a very indifferent pub-* 
lie houfe, where we were obliged to dind an 
very bad fare. Near this are the remains of 
^n old kirk, where many of the Frafers lie 
expofed to the rude infults of man and 
beaft, After leaving the General's Hut, the 
road goes for twelve miles by the fide of 
Loch-Nefs, through a beautiful fhrubbery of 
birch, oak, and allefs. The oppofite fide 
of the loch is formed by very high moun- 
tains, moftly covered with heath. At the 
lower part of the loch ^ which is twenty-four 
miles long, and at fome places a mile wide, 
are many plantations of fir, fome of them 
very extenfive, but none of the trees above 
fifteen or twenty years old. Some hollies, 
and a great deal of juniper and furze, grow at 
the lower part'of the loch. This furze is the * 
firft I have feen in the Highlands. The 
plantations of fir are continued all the way 
to Invernefs, which is about five miles from 

the 
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the lower end of Loch-Nefs, where it formf, 
^ riyer which falls into the Murray-Firth. 

On the north fide of this great expanfe of 
water, where it is indented by a promontory qf 
foYid rock, ftands Caftle-Urquhart, once the 
feat of the Cummins, at one period the moft 
powerful clan in Scotland. The lake, with 

. its woody borders, the lofty mountains with- 
in which it is embofomed, and the eafy tran- 
iition of ideas, by means of the lake, to the 
forts, and to the town of Invernefs, render 
this fpot one of the moft charming that tlie 
imagination can conceive. The foil l^etween 
the lower part of Loch-Nefs and Invernefs 

' is very fandy, but produce? tolerable corn. 
In th6 Riyer-Nefs much falmon is /caught. 
The fifhery is let to the London fifhmongers. 
Invernefs is a town of confiderable:magni^ 
tude> faid tp contain aboiit 11,000 inhabi- 
tants. Sgnje qf the hoijfes in it are tolerably 
built, but the ftreets narrow and dirty* It 
is fituated on a plain ];)etween the Murray 
Firth and the River Nefe. Ships of 4 or 50Q 
K 5 tons 
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tons can ride within a mile of the town, and, 
at high tide, veflels of 200 tons can come up 
to the quay, which, though fmall, is made 
fafe and convenient. The principal "bufmefs 
carried on here is the fpinning pf thread, 
making linen and woollen cloth for their own 
confumption, and facking for exportation. 
Several large buildings have been erefted for 
thofe purpofes, and much bufmefs is carried 
on in private houfes. On the north, near 
the town, are the remains of Oliver's Fort, 
which was made of mud. Three of the 
baftions are ftill remaining. This fort was 
well lituated, for it commands the whole 
town, and might at any time be furrounded 
by water. Several of the faflory houfes are 
now built within it, and a part of it forms 
the bafon for the reception of veflels. On 
the fouth fide of the town, ^on an eminence, 
flood old Fort-George, taken and blown up 
by the Highlanders in 1746. Juft below 
this place is a handfome bridge of feven 
apches over the River Nefs. Several places 

round 
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round Inveraefs command beautiful views, 
particularly a hill covered with firs called 
Tomnaheurich. From this hill you may fee 
the whole town, the Murray-Firth, the River 
Nefs, and a variety of neighbouring moun- 
tains. There is a great deal of corn raifed 
about Invern^fs, particularly oats and beans. 
The foil is light and fandy, and there are great 
complaints here of the want of rain : fo very 
different from, and yet fo near is the climate 
to that about Fort- William. The w^nt 
of rain, in this part of Scotland, may be 
accounted for as follows : the mountains 
on the fouth-weft, from which the rain ge- 
nerally comes, are fo exceedingly high, that 
the clouds are arretted, and (hed among them 
the greateft part of their moifture. Thofc 
weftern mountains are alio lb ftrangely 
formed, and heaped up to the fky in fo many 
perpendicular points, that they naturally 
occafion eddies round them, and draw the 
wind in various diredlion^, making as it were 
a kind of vortex : fo that the clouds cannot 
K 4 poflii? 
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poffibly efcapc them. By this means- the e^r- 
ftem part of Scotland, which lies in their 
direftion, is prevented from receiving the 
quantity of rain by which it would be wst- 
tered. This part of the country, at prefent, 
bears evident marks of drought, from the 
top of Loch-Nefs all the way to the eaft- 
ward, while every part of the Weft Highlands 
is refrelhedwith ra|n even in fuperabundance. 
The ifland of Great Britain, between In- 
vernefs and Fort-William, affumes a form 
that is very extraordinary and curious. It 
is deeply indented on either fide, and near- 
ly divided by water, which is moftly> and 
might eafily be made navigable all the way. 
But ^ confiderabje commerce alone could 
make a return fuitable to the expertce of do* 
ing fo. Loch-Nefs, Loch-Oich, and Loch- 
Lochy, which are alj navigable, might eafi- 
ly be united with each other, by canals, and 
form a communication between the two feas. 
The land which feparates thefe lochs is low, 
and a canal might eafily be made from one tp 

the 
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the other. Thefe lochs, from Invernefs to 
Fort-William, are bounded by high moun- 
tains on each fide, and from both the wefterh 
ar^d the eaftern point of view, exhibit the 
appearance of the ifland being interfered 
by water. 

Saturday, i6th, July. Leave Invernefs, 
and ride fifteen miles, part of it over Cuilo- 
den Moor : pafs by CuUoden-Houfe, the feat 
of Mr, Forbes, and the ruins of Cauder^ 
Caftle; and haye a very good view of FortT 
George, a ftrong and regular fortrefs. The 
barracks here are handfome, forming feveral 
good ftreets. This fort is fttuated on a lovr 
and narrow neck of land, running int^ tli$ 
Murray-Firth, and compleatly commands the 
entrance into theliarbour. The land be* 
tween Invertiefs and Nairn is quite low and 
ifandy. 

Nairn is a fmall town, fituated on an emi> 

' nence near the fea. The houfes are built of 

ftone, and fome of them pretty good. The 

iiorth-eaft end of tlie town is compofed of 

mife- 
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miferable Highland huts. Many boats be- 
long to the people of this town, the prin- 
cipal employment of the men being fifhmg. 
The bo?its are large, and, from their con^ 
ftruflion, capable of bearing a great deal of 
fail. They are made rather fharp before, 
^nd continue their breadth nearly to the 
ftern. This is a good country for corn ; but 
the foil being fandy, the want of rain has 
kept the crops very backward, 

Sundayy 17th July. Leave Nairn, an^ 
ride moft part of the way, on the beach, by 
the fea-fide, to Forres, a fm all well-built 
towrt, pleafantly fituated near fome little 
hills, and, as it lies on an eminence, ca^ 
pable of being kept very clean*. The coun- 
try about it has a chearful appearance, hav- 
ing a few gentlemen's feats, with fome plan- 
tations about them. On a hill weft of the 
town are the remains of a caftle, and a melan- 
choly view of a number of fand-hills, that 
now cover that traft of land which was 
formerly the eftate of a Mr. Cowben, in the 
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parifh of Dyke. iThis inundation was oc- 
cafioned by . the influx of the fea, and the 
violence of the wind. It had been the cuf- 
torn to pull up the bent, a long fpiry grafs, 
near the fhore, for litter for hbrfes, by 
which means the fand was lopfened, and gave 
way to the violence of the fea and wind, 
which carried it over feveral thoufand acres 
of land. The people having been prevented 
from pulling up any more of the grafs, the 
progrefs of the fand is now nearly flopped, 
and the fea has retired : but the wind has 
blown fbme of the fand from the hills over 
Colonel Grant's land, anddeftroyed near one 
hundred acres. A fand-bank, which is all 
dry at low water, runs out froni this place 
for feveral miles, into the Murray-Firth. 
Some of the land, which has been long for- 
faken by the water, is now beginning to be 
ufeful again, and is turned into grazing land. 
At Forres, coarfe linen and fewing-thread are 
made. About a mile from the town, on the 
left-hand fide of the road, is a flone near 
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twenty feet high, called King Sweno's Stone, 
erefted by the Scots in memory of the final 
retreat of the Danes, On a moor, about 
four miles further, Shakefpear places the 
rencounter of Macbeth and the Wierd Sif- 
ters ; and it is judicioufly chofen, for all the 
women in tb\s part of the country have the 
appearance of midnight hags. They only 
want the cauldron and the brooni-rftick to 
compleat them for the ftage* In our way 
from Forres to Elgin, pafs by the ruiinsi of 
Kinlofs- Abbey, founded by David I. in 1 1 50, , 
Near this place DufFus, King of Scotland, 
was faid to be murdered by thieves. All the 
country between Forres and Elgin is very 
barren ; moftly black heath and fand mixed, 
with gravel. In fome places there is a tole-» 
fable crop of beare, which is a poor fort of 
barley, and oats : but the ground much in want 
of rain. Near Elgin is a large moor, or mofs, 
which the poffeffor is draining j by which he 
employs a great number of people, and in time 
^nay probably reap fom? benefit to himfelf. 

' for 
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For where a mofs grows over* fand, it may; 
in a few years, be brought into good grazing 
land. About half a mile frQm Elgin is a very 
large plantation of firs, called Quarry- Wood. 
Elgin, a town about the fize of Forres, has 
a few good houfes in it. Of the cathedral, a 
very beautiful old ruin, part of two towers^ 
the weft entrance, and the chancel, ftill te^ 
main, though much mutilated : however, 
there is enough to fhew the exquifite work- 
manfhip with which it was formed, and who^ 
ever fees it, muft lament the rude violence of 
the Reformers, that brought it to defolation. 
On the weft of the town, on a hill, ftood an 
old caftle, which, from its fituation, would 
command the town. Of thi$ ftru6lure, a 
few heaps of ftones are now only remaining.. 
The people here, as in all the little towns on 
this coaft from Invernefs, are employed in 
making thread and linen cloth, chiefly for 
their own confumption. All thefe towns, 
Invernefs, Nairn, Forres, and Elgin,. have a 
very difmal appearance,^ being all built of 

dark 
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dark ftone : nor can they claim the merit of 
being very clean^ and Elgin, in filthinefs, ex- 
ceeds them all. 

Monday, 1 8th July, Leave Elgin, and go 
to Fochabers, throygh feveral miles of very 
good com land ; the foil fandy ; the crops 
now on the ground chiefly beare and oats, 
with fome few acres of wheat. About five 
miles from Elgin, on the left, is a gentle- 
man's feat, with very extenfive plantations 
of firs, upon land which, in a few years, 
might be made very fit for any kind of grain. 
By alloting certain portions, rent free, for 
eight or nine years, to poor families, they 
would be able to maintain themfelves, im- 
prove the land, and promote population. It 
is impoffible to avoid obferving the inju- 
dicious manner in which the Scots have 
made plantations : nor can I poflibly account 
for it in any other way than by confidering 
it as the efFeft of paflion. They have been 
continually ridiculed by the Englifti, for hav- 
ing no trees in their country. Some men, 
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therefore, determined to be laughed at no 
longer, have gone home, and inftead of pkiit-- 
ing a variety of trees, and placing them fo 
as to be a fcreen to the land, and an orna- 
ment to the country, they have turned great 
portions of their eftates into forefts of Scotch 
firs, which are but ugly trees at beft, and 
which grow fo nearly of a height, and arc 
placed fo clofe together, that the country 
ftill looks, at a diftance, as if there was not 
a tree in it. The particular plantation I 
have juft mentioned, is at a fufficient dif- 
tance from the houfe, to admit of converfion 
into corn-land without interfering with the 
pleafure-ground : therefore, I would recom- 
mend it to the owner to cut all the trees 
down, and make the ufe of it I have men- 
tioned. It is a melancholy refle6tion, that 
people are leaving the Highlands daily, and 
tranfporting themfelves to America, while 
thoufands of acres are lying wafte, which 
might be made produ6live,to the owner, and 
maintain numberlefs families, 

Crofs 
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Ci'ofs the River Spcy at Fochabers, where 
there is a ferry-boat, but no bridge. This, 
I believe, is the moft rapid river in Scotland. 
After heavy r^ins it carries every thing before it. 
At Fochabers is Gordon-Caftle, a very large 
and elegant building. The centre of the 
houfe is old. The north-eaft front is regu- 
lar. The fouth- weft front has a fquare tower 
in tjie middle, which is confiderably higher 
than the top of the houfe j the wings, which 
are new, are very elegant. The whole front 
extends near 3 50 feet, and has upwards of 1 20 
windows. ^ The fituation of the houfe is low, 
and rather damp. The park, though not ex^ 
tenfive, has many fine old trees in it, but 
planted without tafte or judgment. All the 
grounds about it are in a very unfinifhed 
ftate. The hills above the houfe are all 
planted with fir. As to the infide of the 
houfe, I can fay nothing. The Duchefs be^ 
ing athome, we did not chufe to intrude upon 
her. The old town of Fochabers confifts of 
miferab.le huts, but a new one is begun, in 
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which are feveral good houfes, and two to- 
lerable inns. At this place there is an cf- 
tablifhment for making fewing-thread, in 
which about fifty girls ai'e employed. From 
Fochabers to Cullen is twelve miles, a very 
fine corn country all the way, artd the crops 
of wheat, bcare, and oats, very ftourifhing 
and ftrong. The foih in this part of the 
country, has in it a mixture of clay. Some 
fields of grey peafe are fown here, and feem 
to thrive very well. On this road are a 
number of fmall houfes, belonging to the 
Gordons, being in the neighbourhood of the 
Duke. 

Cullen is a fmall poor town, without one 
good houfe in it, pleafantly fjituated on the 
fide of a fmall hill, under which is Cullen- 
houfe, a feat of the Earl of Findlater, ftand- 
ing on the edge of a glen. The planta- 
tions round it are very extenfive. The houfc 
is very antient and large, but there are no 
good rooms in it, nor any piflures, except a 
few tolerable portraits. A bridge of one 
L arch 
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arch, of feventy feet high, is thrown ovef 
the glen juft by the houfe, at the bottom of 
which runs a rapid ftream. In the evening 
pafs by Portfoy, a neat little fifhery town, 
on a fmall promontory, running into th© 
fea. Arrive at BamfF at night. The coun- 
try between CuUen and BamfF is well culti- 
vatedi and inclofed, in fome places, by ftone 
dykes* It produces a great quantity of beare 
and oats, and a fmall proportion of wheat and 
grey peafe. The foil is remarkably good, and 
the efFefts of good hufbandry are very vifible. 
Moft of the cottages, and particularly the 
farm-houfes, are built of ftone, and covered 
with tiles or flate : a comfortable lights to 
which we have not been accuftomed fince we 
entered Scotland. The poor people in all 
the weftern part of it, are ftill living in mi- 
ferable huts, a few of which are to be feen 
here. 

BamfF is pleafahtly lituated on the fide oi 
a hill, clofe to the fea. There are feveral 
ftreets in it, and one Which is very decent.^ 

The 
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The hai bour is but indifferent. The falmon- 
fifhing here, in the River Divenon, amounts 
to loboL per annum. Near the town is 
DufF-houfe, the feat of the Earl of Fife, a 
very large pile of building, with a fquare 
tower at each end. The front is richly orna- 
mented with carving. The rooms are all 
fmall, and the beft apartments are not yet 
finifh^d. The plantation and walks about 
this houfe are laid out with more tafte and 
elegance, than any I have feen in Scotland.. 
A beautiful river, called the Dive, runs 
through the grounds, and near the houfe is 
an elegant bridge over it, of nine arches, 
built by Government. All the neighbour- 
ing hills are covered with pine, Oppofite to 
BamfF is a little town, called Macduff, be- 
longing to the Earl of Fife, who is taking 
much pains to improve it, and is building a 
pier for the coafting vefTels, which, when fi- 
nifhed, will be fafe and commodious. 

Tuefday , 1 9th July* Leave Bamff, and gp 

through two frnall villages, called iS^ew Deer 
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$Lnd Old Deer, to Peterhead. From BamfF to 
New Deer, about fixteen miles. The land 
here belongs chiefly to Lord Fife > a great 
part of it is in a high flate of improvement. 
It is moftly corn land, though there is fomc 
fit for the fattening of cattle, to which ufe a 
part of it is applied. Many of the bullocks 
are fo large, as to amount, when fattened, to 
the value of 25L At Old Deer is the remains 
of an old abbey, and near it is held a large 
fair annually for cattle, for which they were 
preparing as we pafled. From this place to 
Peterhead, a fpaee of fixteen miles, the foil is 
a cold ftifF clay : the crops very thin, and 
backward. 

Wednefday, July 20. Peterhead is a neat 
little town, fituated on a peninfula. It con- 
tains about 3000 people. They have lately 
built a new-pier, of granite, which cofl: 8000L 
The harbour will now contain about twenty 
veffels. They have twelve feet water at the 
pier-head. The commerce here is very con* 
fiderable to the Baltic and Dantzjci for deals^ 
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hemp, &c. Seventeen veflels are emjployed 
in this and thtf coafting trade, and three 
large lloops are annually ferit to fifh among 
the Weftern Iflands, and the Hebrides, where 
they catch great quantities of cod and ling, 
which they fait, and fell to the inhabitants of 
the Weftern Highlands, There is a great 
deal of fifh caught alfo at. Peterhead, and 
Peterburgh : near 2000 barrels of cod an- 
nually, which is fent to difFerfeftt towns on 
the coaft, and fome of it to London. At 
Peterhead is a very good mineral fpring, 
which is confidered as very efficacious in re- 
moving any complaint in the bowels. It 
operates as a very ftrong diuretic. Near 
the fpring is a very good ball-room, under 
which there are two faltrwater baths. In 
,the feafon this is a place of polite refort, The 
town is neat, and well built, and the inn a 
very good one. Eight hundrecj people are 
(employed here, in a f^dlory for fewing- 
thread. The girls earn froih five-pence to 
fifteen-pence per diem. The harbour is fafe, 
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and eafy of accefs- Turbot arc frequently 
fold here for four- pence, weighing tv/enty 
ppunds: From Peterhead go to Bownefs, a 
fmall fifhing-town, where are the celebrated 
BuUers, or Boilers of Buchan : a great hol- 
low in a rock projefting into the fea, open at 
the top, through which you may fee the boats 
laying in a bafon, below which is a good har- 
bour for them in bad vjreather. About two 
miles fouth of this place, is Slane's Caftle^ the 
feat of the Earl of Errol, a very dd hovife, 
forming d. quadrangle in the middle. Its 
fitustion is very curious, being upon the top 
of a rock, almoft perpendicular from the fea, 
and entirely expofed to the violence pf the 
winds from the eaftward. In ft ftorm, the 
fpray of the fe^ acStu^^lIy daflies upon the 
houfe : but when it \yas built, this incon- 
venience was trifling, when the fecurity it 
afforded frorp favage neighboprs was confi- 
dered. I^ is^ two thirds, furrounded by 
water. On the acceffible fide, there was a 
ditch and drawbridge,. but now both are de- 
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ftroyecL The houfc h^s little or no furniture 
in it, and is much neglefted. The gardens: 
are turned into corji-fields. Near the houfe 
are fohae remarkable rocks, on which thou- 
,fands of fea-birds build their nefts. One of 
thofe rocks forms a natural arch of at leaft 
fixty feet high. About half a mile north of 
the houfe is a mineral well, which feems to 
have the fame quality as that at Peterhead. 
From Slanes go to Elian, a fmall village, 
where the Earl of Aberdeen has a houfe, with 
fome tolerable plantations about it : but we 

were refufcd leave to walk through any of 
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them, or to fee the infide of the houfe : the 
only inftance of this fort we have met with 
in Scotland. From Elian to Aberdeen is 
fixteen* miles, of very bad country. The 
greateft part is bl^ck heath, full of rocks and 
large ftones j fo that the plough, excejpt in 
a few fpots, cannot enter it. At the north 
end of Old Aberdeen, is an elegant Gothic 
^rch, turned over the River Don ; a large 
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and deep river running through a glen, till 
it comes near the fea. 

Old Aberdeen confifts of one ftreet only, 
and the houfes are very indifferent. There 
is a College, called King's College, founded by 
James IV; At prefent about 150 ftudents 
belong to it, eighty of whom have apart- 
ments in the college. The reft muft lodge 
out of it, for want of room. Commons are 
provided for them in the college, but they 
are at liberty to eat in or out of it as they 
think proper. This building is by no means 
uniform or ftriking, except the top of the 
tower, which is turned in two arches, fup- 
porting the crowns, and has rather an ele- 
gant appearance. The library, is a good 
• room, and contains an excellent colleflion of 
antient and modern books, with fome very 
curious old manufcripts. The chapel, which 
joins the library, is veiy old, and much out 
of repair. The hall is a large well-propor- 
tioned room, very ill furnifhed j but it has 
fome good portraits in it. There are profef- 
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fors here of all the fciences, and their 
falaries are but fmalL Hence^ they pay 
great attention^ I am told, to their dif- 
ferent departments. If a man has a difpo- 
iition to obtain learning and information, 
he may acquire them' here at a fmall ex- 
pence I and without this difpofition, he will 
acquire them no where. Their vacation 
happened at this time, which laftsfix months* 
During the other fix, ledtures are continu- 
ally read, and the ftudents are called on, as 
at fchopls, to give an account of their le^ 
fons. 

New Aberdeen, fituated between the Rivers 
Don and Dee, is a large ?nd well-built city, 
adjoining to the old town of that name« 
Some of the ftreets are wide, and the houfes 
lofty and fpacious : they are all built of gra- 
nite, the lame kind of ftone which is fent from 
henqe to pave the ftreets of London. This 
ftone is fo hard, that no people can work it 
except thofe who have been accuftomed to it 
from their youth. The inftrument they ufe 
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is very fimple t it is a kind of hammer with 
two fharp points. The principal art in 
working this ftone feems to me to be perfe- 
verance. And who will deny that an Aber* 
deen*s man poflefles this quality ? The ftone, 
however, when it is worked, looks well, and 
xnuft be very durable* Th§ public h^ildings 
here, are two large kirks, clofe together^^ and 
Gordon's School, at fome diftanc? from the 
city, with a large garden round it. This 
fchool, which is a handfome ftone building, 
lupports and educates eighty boys, inroading* 
writing, arithmetic, French, &c. A college 
here, founded by Earl Marifchal, about the 
fame fize as King's College, is attended by 
the fame number of ftudents, but none of 
thofe live in th? college. The library here is 
much inferior to that of the other feminary. 
The hall is a handfome room, with a full 
length pidlure of Lord Bute, a half length of 
JLord Buchan, and fpme other good portraits. 
The mufcum is a fmall room, containing a 
very indifferent coUeftipn of curiofities, but 
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a number of excellent inftruments for expe- 
rimental philofophy. The town-hall is a 
fpapious and elegant room. Here is alfo a 
grammar fchool, and an hofpital, a very plain 
building, which fends o^t between 7 and 800 
patients annijally. The two cities of Aber- 
deen contain about 13,090 foul§, and about 
3 ,000 in the fuburbs, 

Tl^e trade of At>erd6en is chiefly to HoU 
l^nd and the Baltic, an4 ^ veflel or two to 
Oporto. Its manufaiftures ai>d trade, wooir 
len, thread, and cotton ftockings, but chiefly 
\sropllen, of which they fend a great quantity 
annvjally to Holland and Germany : falmon, 
grain, dried Ikate, ling, cod, &c. The pier 
of Aberdeen is 1 200 feet long, built in a cir- 
cular form, for the purpofe of keeping the 
River Dee within certain bounds, to clear the 
harbour, and obtain a fufficient draught of 
water ; which ha? had the defired effe^, for 
they have now thirteen feet water over the 
bar, which will admit of fhips of four huh^ 
dred tons burthen. This pier cofl; i6,oqqL 
It is very ftrong, and built of granite. At 
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Aberdeen is an exceeding good market for 
all forts of meat and vegetables, and a great 
variety of fifti. The inn kept by Mr. 
Smith is a very good one. 

Friday, a^d July. Leave Aberdeen, and 
crofs the Dee, a very large rivf r, over which 
is an elegant bridge of feven arches, About 
a mile and a half from the bridge, on the 
Stonehaven road, is a beautiful view of the 
city, with a number of neat country houfes 
routed it. From this hill the road runs near 
the fea all the way to Stonehaven, ^nd is very 
dreary : no trees to be feen, except now and 
then a fmall plantation qf firs. Some few 
fpots are converted into corn land and grafs, 
but heath prevails. The huts are little t)et» 
ter than the Highland ones. 

Stonehaven is a fmall village, fituated iix a 
rocky bay. The inhabitants are chiefly fup-f 
ported by fifhing. They have four or five 
floops here, of forty or fifty tons burthen, 
which they employ in the fifhery, and go ta 
Aberdeen, and other places qn the coaft to 
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difpofe of what they get. The fifh gene- 
rally taken are^ cod, ling, haddocks, and fkate, 
and fometimes they take a great quantity of 
dog-fifh, from which they extract oil. 

About a mile from Stoaehaven* to the fouth, 
«re the ruins of Dunotter-Caftle, the antient 
feat of the Earls Marifchal of Scotland, on a 
high perpendicular rock, almoft furrounded 
by the fea. On the acceffible part,, which is 
very narrow, there ajfe three gate-waya within 
each other, and to each was formerly affixed 
a port cuUife. This place, before cannon 
were in ufe, muft have been impregnable : it 
has been very large, and capable of contain* 
ing feveral hundred men. Sleep at Stone- 
haven. The only factory here is a fmall one 
for canvafs, carried on by fome people of 
Aberdeen. * n . 

Saturday, 23d July. In the morning 
leave Stonehaven, and go to Inverbervie. 
The road runs on cliffs all the way by the 
fea-fide. The foil is in many places very 
good, and tolerably cultivated. 

Inver- 
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InVerbenue is a fmall village between two 
hills, which terminate ih high cliffs towards 
the fea. The vale behind it is very pleafant and 
fertile. The people of this village are chiefly 
employed in making fcwing-thread. Go 
from Inverbervie to Montrofe, fifteen miles 
of highly cultivated land, great part of it in- 
clofed. The wheat, beare, and oats, remark- 
ably good, and the grafs very thick. There 
are feveral good houfes near the road, with 
tolerable plantations about them. The 
farm-houfes, and even the cottages, in this 
part of the country, are well built and com- 
fortable. Two miles from Montrofe is an 
elegant bridge of feven arches, over the River 
North^Efk, built by the people of Montrofe, 
at the expence of 6,5001. a very liberal do-' 
nation to the public, for on this bridge there 
is no toll-gate. The King, out of the for- 
feited eflates, granted them the aid of 800I. 

Montrofe is a confiderable town, well built 
of ftone, and has one very wide ftreet in it. 
It is fituated on a fandy plain, and clofe by it 
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tuns the river South-Efk, which is nlvigahle 
up to the town for fhips of 3 or 400 tons. 
Larger fhips may cx)me in, as there are^ 
eighteen feet water over the bar, but the vef- 
fels they generally employ are about 200 tons. 
A great deal of coarfe linen cloth, called 
Ofnaburghs, is made here for exportation : 
alfo canvafs and fewing-thread : a great deal 
of malt too, is made for Exportation* At 
Montrofe is an Englifh chapel, a neat build- 
ing, with an organ in it. The town-houfe 
is a handlbme building on porticos. To the 
weft of the town is a bafon, nearly two miles 
wide, through which runs the South-Efk 
River. This bafon is full at high water^ ?nd. 
dry at half-^ebbs. Were there water enough 
in it for vefTels to lie in, it would be as con- 
venient a harbour as any in Britain. A 
great quantity of falmon is qaught here, in. 
the North and South-Efk Rivers, but this 
year the fifhermen have been rather unfuc- 
cefsful. Montrofe is well fupplied with fifh^ 
and provifions of all kinds. In the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood are fevcral cotintry-houfes, fomc 
of them belonging^tothe merchants of Mon- 
trofe. All the country round is covered 
with com. 

Sunday, 24th July. Leave Montrofe, and 
go to Forfar, twerity-three miles. Pals a finall 
town called Brechin, where there is an old 
houfe, well furrounded by trees, belonging to 
Lord Panmure. Sleep at Forfar, a 6nall town : 
thehoufes very indifferent. This feems to be 
the richeft country in Scotland, of equal ex- 
tent ; for the whole of it, as far eaft and weft 
as the eye can carry, and to the north as far 
as the Grampian Mountains, the land is co- 
vered with corn, chiefly beare and oats : the 
proportion of wheat appears to be fmall. 
The crops are all very thick and ftrong. 
Near the town of Forfar is a finall piece of 
water, upon the eftate of Lord Strathmore, 
the bottom of which is fine marl. This 
fmall fpot is fo valuable, tliat it has pro- 
duced 1800I. per annum. 

Monday^ 
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Monday, 25th July. Leave Forfar in 
ihe morning, and ride fix miles to Glamis- 
Caftle, belonging to Lord Strathmore. This 
antient caftle is fituated "on a plain, and fur- 
rounded by exteniive woods and plantations* ' 
^he centre, and one wing 6f the caftle, are , 
tntire : the other wing has been taken down* 
The caftle is very high, with a number of cu- . 
rious and conical turrets on the top : there 
are at leaft fifty rooms in it ftill, though only 
part of it remains i In the centre, to which 
you'afcend by a number of large ftone fteps^ 
is a Ipacious hall with a cove ceiling, which, 
with its furniture, feems to have fuffered no. 
iteration fince the caftle was firft bAiilt. It 
is truly defcriptive of its former favage inha- 
bitants. The whole of the caftle feems well 
talculated for the perpretation of the horrid 
deed which Shakefpear has recorded. In 
the front of the houfe are feveral large fta-.. 
tues of the Stuart family, caft in lead, and a 
Very curious fun-dial fupported by four lions. 

M. Aftcj 



After leavliig Forfar, the roald is frequent-^ 
ly bounded by thorn hedges, a fight very un* 
tifualto US; for, except what is called the pa- 
licies about the noblemen and gentlemen's 
houfes, which are but thinly fcattered, lit- 
tle wood, afrid . tio iriclofure fs to be feferi. 
Dine af Coupar, a fmall village with a irerf 
bad public houfe. In the evening go about a 
mile out of the road to fee the old palace of 
Scone, which now belongs to Lord Stormont. 
The gatewaty and part of the old front of 
the palace now only remairi. Lord Stor- 
jtioni has made many additions to it by build- 
ing feveral habitable rooms, and means 
occafionally to refide here. This palace, 
renowned for tht plak:e Where' the kifigs of* 
Scotland were crowned, is very plcafantly fi- 
tuated on the bank of the River Tay, and 
commands a beautiful view of the river and 
the neighbouring hills, with part of the towrt 
of Perth. 

Acvofs the Tay, there is thrown a bridge 
of eleven arches, whidr coft about 25,000!. 
A large fum was contributed for this ftruc- 
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ture by Govei*nment^ out of the fund for. 
making and repairing roads in North-Bri-, 
tain, and the revenue arifing from the for- 
feited eftates, which was feldom fo well em-, 
ployed, being generally wafted. in ftipends 
for infolent faftors, or land-'ftewards, or in 
donations to fuch fpeculative projeftors, as 
happened to enjoy the favour of the leadings 
men among the truftees. But, befides what 
was given, with equal liberality and wifdom, 
by Government, contributions to the a-» 
mount of 17,0001. were railed in different 
parts of the country, all more or lefs con- 
cerned in an eafy comriiunication, at fo 
centrical a fituation, between the northerni 
and fouthern parts of Scotland* The bridge 
of Perth, extended over the greateft weight 
of water in Britain, is a- noble inftance of 
the power of art over nature, and a glorious 
monument to the memory of a neighbouring 
nobleman, through whofe exertions it was 
begun, continued, and happily finifhed. 
The Eapl of KinnouU, after many years 
M a fpent 
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fpcnt in very honourable public life, in the 
courfe of which he took a very warm party 
under the Adminiftration of Mr.Pelham, in 
the abolition of hereditary jurifdiftions, con-^ 
tinued hi» habits of beneficent a£linty in 
retirement-^ His eftates in the neighbour-^ ^ 
hood of Perth are beautified with commo- 
dious farm-houfes for his tenants ^^ the land 
divided into inclofures, and fheltered by 
rifing hedges j and all his people, mft:Fu6led 
by him, like the father of a numerous fa- 
mily, in the principles of hufbandiy, and 
indulged with leafes on reafonable terms, 
are diftinguiftied among their ndghbours by 
every mark of profperity, Loncarty, the 
fcene of aflion where the founder of his fa-, 
mily gained immortal renown, by reprefling 
the vi6lorious fury of the Danes, lies on the 
Tay, about three miles north from Perth, 
and is now aS remarkable for the a^ts of 
peace, as it was formerly for the oppofitioft 
of arms. In thofe fields, which are now co- 
vwed with linea cloth, or luxuriant crops of 
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wheat, and other grsdn, fwords, fpears, and 
targets, occafionally dug up in the courfe of 
^agriculture, and in the formation of canals 
for the purpofes of bleaching, add every 
day new documents of the authenticity of 
the Scottifti hiftory. In the vicinity of 
Perth are fome of the moft e^tenfive bleach- 
ing-fields to be found in Scotland : and here 
the linen nianufaflure flouriflies greatly in 
all its branches. Here, too, the cotton ma- 
npfadlures begin to thrive, under the fofter- 
ing care of the Duke of Athol, Mr. Graham 
of Balgowan, Mr. Dempfter, and, above all, 
of that ingenious ?ind excellent citizen, Mn 
Arkwright, The river, vs^hich is navigably 
by fhips of 2oq ton^, confpires with ah in- 
land fituation, and that vaft extent of coun- 
try watered by th? Ern, the Tay, the Tum-^ 
jnel, and the Iflay, of all which it is the na- 
tural port and emporium, contribute to ren- 
der Perth one of the moft pirofperous places 
in North-Britain. Nor fhould it be forgot- 
ten^ on this fubjefl:, that thefe favourable^ 
M 3 cir- 
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circumftances have been duly fcconded arid 
improved, by the induftry and enterprizing 
fpirit of certain individuals, and particularly 
the family of the Sandemans, and of late, 
by the fpirited exertions of Macalpine. It 
may alfo be obferved, amongft the natural 
prerogatives of the town of Perth, that, 
from its fituation, it has naturally become a 
poft for armies, in times of civil war, and a 
military ftation, in times of peace. This is 
the fource of fome of thofe capitals, which 
are at this day happily employed in manu- 
feftures and commerce. Another confi- 
derablc fource of profperity to Perth, is the 
falmon fifhery, the greateft in all Scotland, 
and improved to its full extent by the inge- 
nuity and enlarged views of Mr. Richardfon. 
The Tay, about a mile below Perth, fudden- 
ly difappears, and is loft between the lofty 
^ Cliff of Kinnoull, andtheHill of MoncriefF: 
fo that the mafts of veflels, like the neigh- 
bouring plantations of wood, feem to have 
fprun^ up from the ground, not to have been 
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wafted fro^a tlD.p ocean. On' the northern 
and the eaftera banks of the Tay, from 
thefe twin hills to Dundee, lies a difl;ri£l of 
^mazing fertility, called the Carfe of Gowrie, 
Jwenty miles in length, and, on an ayerajje, 
about three miles in breadth. Two miles to 
the eaftward of the Hill of MoncriefF, the 
]^iver Ern falls into the Tay, now expanded 
into an eftuary jor frith, having a paf t pf 
Fife-ftilre on the fouth, amj the fertile plaiij 
juft mentioned, the common granary pjf 
Perth and Dundee, on the north. 

The configuration, and relative pofitioi^ 
9f tlje jHills of MoncriefFand KinnouU, and 
of the Hill of Dunfinnane^ about four miles 
tiorth-eaft from the latter, ftrikes the Ipec- 
tjator^ as by a fenfation, with the truth of 
ivhat has been f emuarked by natural hifto- 
r^ans, that hjU? lying m the fame meridionaj 
dire£lion, hayc their fteepeft and boldeft 
faces towards the weft. Thefe diftinguiflied 
^eminences prefent, unifprmly, perpendicular 
jpronts to the fouth-weft, and terminate, by 
M 4 gradual 
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^adual ilopings, in the valleys or plains 
on the north and eaft. A fimilar obferva-? 
tion may be made on the' general flaape and 
fitaation of all the mountains in Britain ; 
but where three hills, fimilarly fhaped and 
fituated, burfl upon your fight at one view, 
comparifons and inferences are unavoidable. 
The old towns in Great Britain, as well as. 
on the Continent, are, almoft without ex- 
ception, built by accident, and without a 
plan. Their ftreets, or lanes, are crowded 
and narrow, and their general contour is ir- - 
regular. Perth and St. Andrews are among 
the few, if not the only antient towns in 
Scotland, that have been evidently formed 
by defign : both of them confifting^ of pa- 
rallel and wide ftreets, joined by others, crof- 
£ng them at right angles. , It is farther to 
beobferved, concerning Perth that different 
ftreets and lanes appear to have been very 
early allotted, probably from its foundation, 
to the different craftfmen. At this day, and 
as far back as memory, tradition, or written 
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records carry up the rcfearches, and gra^ 
tify the curiofity of the local antiquarian, 
fellow-craftfmen, with a few exceptions, 
l?re conftantly found inhabiting the fame 
tjuarter of the town, or the fame ftreets. 
The Ikinners, or furriers corporation, live, 
in one ftreet, with certain adjacent clofes 
and allies; the weavers in a fecond ; the 
hammer-men in a third ; the fhpp-keepers, 
or, as they are called, merchants, in a fourth j 
the butchers, before the erection of a flefh- 
market, in a fifth 3 and fo on. On tliij 
north and the fouth fides of the town, arc 
two extenfive and beautiful fields of mesh 
dow, or pafture land, never yet fubdued by 
the plough, bounded on the eaft by the ri- 
ver, each of them about a mile and an half 
in circumference, and that on the fouth fid<{ 
planted round with a double row of planes 
and elms, and other foreft trees* A wing, 
qr fpur, according, to tlie antient ixiiom of 
the Caledonians, of the Hill of MoncriefF, 
ilpped down into gentle eminences, covered 
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.%ith plantations of wood, half encircle thu 
iielightful fpot on the fouth and the weft $ 
while the hafe of the Hill of KinnouU, 
.planted, in like manner, with trees, ftretch- 
.ing, and uniting by flow degri?es yvith a vaft 
plain, bounded on the jiorth J)y tl>e Gram- 
pian MojintainSj and on either bfind by the 
ocean, fhelters and adorns it on the e^ 
That plain, which, from its large extent, if 
called Strathmore, is terminated on the eaft 
hy the German Ocean at Stonehaven, and on 
the weft, by the eftuafy of CJyde ^t Di^nr 
barton. Jts northern boundary has botn 
-already mentioned ; its louthern is formed 
by a range of hills, running parallel with 
the Grampians, but which, its contiguity 
being in two or three places interrupted by 
the courfq ofVivers, i$ to be confidered un- 
der three liib-divifions. The firft of thefe, 
Jbeginning pur furvey from the e^ft, is, ^r 
may be, by ^ fmall ejctenfion of the term, 
called the Sidley Hills, rifing to the fouth- 
vard of Forfar in Angqs^ and falling from 
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&eir height, as they ftretch in a wefteily 
CDurfe along the northern edge of the Carfe 
of Gowrie, till they rife again fuddenly in 
the Hills of Kinnoull and Moncrieff, that 
emphatically mark the weftern extremity of 
the colonade. The fecond is the Ochills, 
beginning near the moft northern and eaf- 
terly extremity of Fife, on the fouthem 
banks of the^rith of Tay, oppofite to Dun- 
dee, and terminating in the Kippen Hill;, 
near Stirling. The third and laft fub-divi- 
lion of that range of hills which forms th^ 
fouthem boundary of that great ftrath, or 
valley, which interfefts the ifland, is the 
Campfey Hills, which gradually fink and 
difappear near Dunbarton, and which flioot 
off a branch, in a fouth-eafterly direftion, 
towards Kirkintilloch. 

Between the firft and fecond of thefe fub- 
divifions, then, which are formed by the 
great rivers of the Tay and the Forth, and 
nearly at an equal diftance from the eaftem 
^nd weftern boundaries of that fpacious 
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plain which runs acrofs the iiland, ftands 
the Town of Perth, .celebrated in the Scot- 
tifti hiftory, as the frequent' feat of Parli- 
aments, and the rgficjcnee of Kings, who 
exercifed there the prerogative of coining 
money, and other ^fts qf royalty, and from 
whofe bounty it derived, and now* enjoys, a 
valuable domain, as well as many iri^mvini-T 
ties, rights, and privileges. 

The Town of Perth, called antieiitly 
Bertha, was, in former times, fituated on 
the northern banks of the Almpn, near the 
junftion of that river with the Tay. But^ 
in the year 1,200, in the reign of William, 
the town, with the very foil on which i^ 
flood, was fwept off in one night, by a 
dreadful inundation of the rivers. In this 
calamity many of the inhabitants, with their 
fubftance, loft their lives. An infant fon of 
the King's, with his nurfe, and fourteen do- 
meftics, were among the number of thofe 
that periflied. A new Bertha, or, as it is 
pow called, Perth, by a change in pronun- 
ciation 
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tiatioii incident to all living languages, wai 
built on a fertile plain, two miles below, ort 
the fame river. Hence the regularity and 
beauty of Perth, formed on a regular plan 
by the Court of Scotland, which held at this 
period, and for many years before, an inti-^ 
mate correfpondence both with France and 
Italy. Nobles, princes of the blood, kings 
themfelves left, for a time, the fequeftered 
and rude regions of their native Caledonia, to 
difplay their valour, and acquire ne\v accom- 
plifhments on the Continerit. England^ 
which divided Scotland from France by local 
lituation, united it to that kingdom by the 
band of hoftility to a common enemy. And 
thus, from the northerly pofition of Scot- 
land, which connected it by political intrigues 
with the enemies of England, Scoftiih tra- 
vellers and foldiers of fortune, imported into 
their country, in times of very general bar- 
barifm, fome cuftoms and modes of thinking 
that were either unknown, or, from animo- 
fity, reje^ed by their fouthern neighbours. 

^ This 
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This conclufion, which might be Mrty 
drawn, even by reafbninga/r/V/, from mo- 
ral natyre, and the hiftory of nations, is 
placed beyond doubt, by hiftorical recordsji 
and the very |:exture of the Scottifh diakftj, 
in the earlieft fpecimens of which, we meet 
with words of both French and Italian ex- 
tra6lion-« 

There was formerly a wooden bridge at 
Perth, which was fwept away towards tlie end 
of the laft century, by an uncommon flood, 
in that feafon when diflblving friows, pour- 
ing down in liquid torrents from the Gram- 
pians, rend afunder the icy chains that bind 
the river, jind daftly them with irrefiftiblc 
force againft every obftacle. After the de- 
molition of this wooden ftruflure, an army, 
fent by King William againft the infurgents 
in the north, pafled over theTay on the ice. 
From the old wooden ftru£ture, a very 
unfit antagonift to the Tay, the village of 
Bridge-End, direftlyoppofiteto Perth, which 
appears to be rifmg rapidly into importance, 
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derives its name. A caufeway, ftill alrooft 
entire, with an arch covered with flag-ftonesr 
thrown over every brook, extending from 
Bridge-End, connected Perth with Scone, 
at once a monaftery and royal palace. Here 
the fatal marble ftone, concerning which 
there was a prophecy, that wherever it (hould 
be found, a Scot would wear the crown, was 
depofited by Kenneth the Second, who is 
confidcred by the hiftorians, if not as the 
firft, yet as the moft fubftantial founder of 
the Scottifh monarchy. This ftone< which, 
according to hiftories built dn early tradi- 
tion, was brought from Spain into Ireland; 
from Ireland into Argylefhire, to which, by 
a bold head-land it is almoft united, and 
from DunftafFnage, in Argylefhire, to the 
centre of Scotland, was carried to Weftmin- 
fter-Abbey by Edward I. of England, who^ 
uniting barbarifm with profound policy, la- 
boured, by deftroying or carrying away 
whatever might ferve to awaken a proud fpi- 
rit of independence, to impofe the yoke of 
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llavtry oii aii harraffed and humfclccl ptiU 
plc» From the time of Kenneth II. about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, to that 
of James VIL the Kings of Scotland wercf 
crowned, at Scone^ which was alfo the moft 
common place of their refidence* 

The Kings of Scotland, in the choice of a 
place of refidence, naturally wifhed to unite, 
as much aspoflible, amenity, fafety, and cen*^ 
trical fituation. It would be difficult to find^ 
in the whole kingdom of Scotland, a fpot 
that unites ail thefe advantages more happily 
than Scone. The greateft plain in Scotland^ 
bounded by the greateft ridge of mountains, 
enhanced )the magnificence of each by the light 
of contraft, while the Tay, rolling with im-f 
petuous majefty through fertile fields, fpread 
far and wide below the terrace on which the? 
palace ftands, fuddenly hides his head be- 
tween the Hills of MoncriefF and KinnouH, 
This rapid river formed a ftrdng barrier* 
againft any fudden attack from the Pi£ls and 
the Englifh : pcrfonal fafety was fecured by 
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tlie facredneifg of tha place ; and no ^ot could 
be fixed on that was at once fo fecure and 
centrical. 

Tuefilay, 26th July. Leave Perth in the 
tnorningj and paffmg through the South 
Inchj ftfcend a gentle eminence, formed by 
the flopittg bafe of the Hill of Mcmcrieff al- 
r^y mentioned, over which the great road 
h carried to Edinburgh, called the Cloven 
Cragg?. Here the traveller from the fouth 
is iftruck with the fudden appearance of 
Strathmore, and die Grampians, the Tay, 
with the town and the bridge of Perth : and 
the traveller from thenorth, with the charms-- 
ing valley of Strath^m, through which a 
river of coniiderable magnitude, iifiiingfromi 
a lake pf that name, about twenty-four miles 
diftant from its jun3:ion with the Tay, mer- 
snders in a moft romantic and pleating man*- 
ner. It is bounded on the fouth by the 
Ochills, green, and ibftly-fwelling hills, un- 
der luxuriant cultivation, and covered with 
grafs to their higheft fummits, Gentle ac^ 
clivities rife from its northern banks, which 
N here 
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here and there feem to difcriminatc Strath- 
Ern from Strathmore, but which fink and 
difappear when you afcend any eminence ; fo 
that the courfes of both the Ern and the 
Tay are feen as one varied and vaft expanfe. 
Strath-Ern is fuller pf gentlemen's family 
feats, than any other diftridl of equal extent 
in Scotland. The lower part of the valley, 
which is a continuation, as it were, of the 
Carfe of Gowrie, from which it is feparated 
by the Tay, is extremely fertilCj and highly 
cultivated 5 and here ftands Abernethy, the 
capital of the Pifts. But the great number 
of gentlemen's feats with which Strath-Ern 
abounds, is not to be accounted for from its 
fertility only : for the Carfe of Gowrie, and 
other trafts, are equally fertile, though not 
fo well adorned witli commodious and elegant 
manfions. The Lower Strath-Ern, commen- 
cing from a promontory of the Ochills, 
called Craig-Roflie, is inhabited by noblemen 
and gentlemen, who have part of their eftates 
in the hilly region on the fouth fide, or in the 
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fcfs fheltered, as well as lefs beautiful plain 
of Strathmore, on the north. And the Upper 
Strath-Ern, extending from the promontory 
juft mentioned to Loch-Ern, is not only the 
abode of the gentlemen whofe fple property 
is on the fpot, but alfo of others whofc 
eftates only touch, as it were, on Strath-Em^ 
and which lie, for the greateft part, back- 
ward amidft the Grampian Mountains.. 
Amongfl: the delightful places of refidence, 
enclofed in the bofom of woods, or planta-. 
tions, which adorn Strath-Ern, are Lawers, 
on a fhelf of a mountain, about four milea 
below Loch-Ern, the refidence of Sir James, 
and Colonel Muir Campbell, who fucceeded 
to the title and eftates of the f)arl of Laud-* 
hon. Two miles farther dow^ the Ern, you 
are ftruck with Auchtertyre, in the midft of 
a natural wood, alfo on the fide of a moun- 
tain, with the Lake or Loch of Monivaird 
immediately below, and the imited width 
of Strath-Ern and Strathmore for a profpeft. 
This is the romantic manfionof Sir William, 
N 2 Murray, 
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Mtirray, wlio happily uniting t)lulo£bpfef 
with praftice, ha$ fhewn the world, how 
much it is in the power of human art to ex* 
tra6l: a plentiful crop from a barren ibiL 
This refleftion carries our view eaftward to 
Dollerie, the refidence of the Laird of Criefi; 
who has alfo forced the cdid and barren 
ftioor to wear the livery of the verdant lawn j 
and wboy uniting a taAe for literature and 
general improvement with the antient hos- 
pitality, and fome o£ the dntient prqudices> 
too, of ki& edur!itry, exhibits an originality 
ef charaft^ry not lefs amiable than re^ec-^ 
table. Mr. Murray of Abcrcarnie, on the one 
fide of Dollerie, and Captain Drummond c£ 
Pitkellenie on the other, (hew how many 
ufeful leffons, in agriculture a^ general im- 
provement, may be learnt i)y gmxkmen of 
the army. 

On a wing of the lofty mountain of Ben- 
toirioch, which rifesby a gentle afoent from 
Loch-Ern, till its precipitous ibuth-weftern 
front is fcen by a ipcSlator from Stirling 
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Caftle, in a line with thofe of Ben-Lomond^ 
Ben-more, and Ben-Lcddia, ftands Caftle- 
Drummond, commanding Strathmore, as far 
as the eye, unoppofed by hills or banks, can 
reach, and down Strath-Ern and the Carfe of 
Cowrie, to the town of Dundee. M achany, 
the antient feat of the noble family of 
JStrathallan, would have (hewn to Dr. John- 
fon, if he had happened to vifit it, that tim.- 
ber trees grow in Scotland 5 and that a vene- 
ration for the antient ceremonies and orderj 
of the churcji, is not banifticd wholly from 
fhc main-land to the ifles on the weftern 
fliores of Scotland^ Jt is impoffible to pafs 
over the venerable beauties of InnerpafFray, 
fronting Caftle-Drummond, in a concavity 
fof the ferpqptini^ing Em, its caftlc, the an* 
^tient feat of J:hp JLords of Maderty, its frhapel, 
public library Mnd fchool, both pftsblifhcd 
for the good of the community, jind car- 
rying back the mind to the antient fituation, 
-^.nd the genius of Scotland, Faffing along 
^e banks of the Ern, on th$ remains of a 
N 3 Roman 
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Roman caufeway, you come to Dupplin, the 
refidenceof the Earl of KinnouU, to whofe 
eftate, according to the valued rent, thelargeft 
in Perthflure, InnerpafFray is now united. 
Dupplin-Houfeisfweetlyembofomedinamoft 
extenfive park, where there are more old trees 
than in moft other places in Scotland, on arifing 
ground that commands the Lower Strath-Ern, 
and at" full tide, a view of the Frith of Tay. 
Ontheoppofite fide of the valley, on the nor- 
thern fide of the Ochills, and about a mile 
weftward, is the houfe, and the wood of In- 
vermay, the fubjedl of a.fine Scotch ballad 
and air, through which the water of May 
precipitates itfelf in many a fantaftic form, 
and, after interfe6ling a pleafant plaii^ be- 
low, difcharges itfelf into the Ern at the 
bridge of Forteviot. At Forteviot, a fmall 
village writh a church, there once flood a 
monaftery, with an hunting feat of King 
Malcolm Canmofe's. Veftiges of the mo- 
naftery were to be feen at a fmall eminence 
. called the Haly, that is, the Holy Hill, with- 
in the memory of tlie prelent generation : 
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but palace, monaftery, and the Haly Hill itiJ- 
felf, are now completely fwept away by the 
capricious failles of the water of May, which 
continually changes its gravelly bed, and 
fports with the toils of laborious man. It 
would be" tedious to enumerate, much more 
to defcribe, all the manfions, with adjacent 
J)leafure ground, which run in a continued 
chain from the conflux of the Ern and thq 
May, to that of the former of thefe rivers 
with the Tay , a courfe of ten miles, and form 
pne fpacious and beautiful enclofure* It 
may juf}: be mentioned, that in this groupe 
we find the pleafant refidences of Mr. Oli- 
phant of RplTje, a gentleman diftinguiflied by 
his fkill in hufb^ndry, .and what is called the 
police of the pountjy ; of Lord Ruthv^n, pf 
Sir Thomas MoncriefF, and of |:he Knight? 
pf Balmanno, n9^y ^ttayl^ed tp the eft ate of 
Invermay. In the Lowef Strath-Em there is 
a famous fpring pf faltifti vvrater, a cathartic 
ijfed with eminent fuccefs in fcorbutic an4 
pther cafes, called Pitkethly- Wells. The 
N4 Upper 
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Upper Strafh-Ern, from the loch to thevil- 
lage of Crieff, fituated on a fpur of the Gram- 
pians, which advances a little into the noble 
fexpanfe formed by the union of Strathmore 
and Strath-Ern, and which is called the 
Montpelier of Scotland,, is reforted to, in 
the fummer, for the purity of the air, goat* 
whey, and its rural charms, by people from 
Edinburgh, GlafgoW, and other plates* 
Woods, mountains, lakes, and ^t folum Jtc-^' 
turn cum aquis fuentibusy confpire to rendef 
this one of the moft charming fpots that 
imagination can conceive. Here the people 
fpeak both Erfe and Englilh. There is not 
any other place in Scotland where the High- 
lands and the Gallic tongue penetrate, at this 
day, fo far into the Low Country. This valley, 
from its verdant appearance, is called Erne^ 
or green : it was antiently a principality, or 
county-palatine, and the inheritance of a 
branch of the royal family of Scotland : and 
it ftill gives a title to a prince of the blood of 
England. 

Where 
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Wlicre the country rifes by degrees from 
the bed of the Ern towards the roots of the 
Ochills, about feventeeti miles from Perth| 
and nearly the fame diftance from Stirling> 
ftands a long draggling village, called Auch-^ 
terarder, once a royal burgh, but now, 
known chiefly as the feat of a Prefbytcry, dif- 
tinguiflied by a Angular union of Popifti and 
Antinomian principles : claiming the prcro** 
gatives of a Court of Inquifition, exalting 
the power of the church in temporal con- 
f:erns, reprobating with fuperlative zeal the 
^^fficacy of virtue towards future, as well 
as prefent happinefs, and magnifying the im-^ 
portance of certain metaphyfical notions in 
theology, which they call aSls of faith,: yet it 
muft not be omitted^ that, among that io^ 
fiety, there are men adorned with found 
knowledge, and with primitive fimplicity of 
manners. This place feems to have lain 
vmder the curfe of God ever (incc it was 
burnt by the array in 171 5. The dark 
heath of the Moors of Orchill and TuU 
Jibardm, the naked fummits of the Oram-* 

pians^ 
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pians, feen at a diftance, and the frequent vi- 
fitations of the Prefbytery, who are eternally 
recommendmg fait days, and deftroying the 
peace of fociety by prying into little flips of 
life, and the defolatipn pf the place, render 
Auchterarder a melancholy fcene, wherever 
you turn your eyes, except towards Perth, 
and the Lower Strath-Ern, of which it has 
a partial profpeft. About a mile fouth and 
weft from Auchterarder, in a den formed by 
the water of Ruthven, and the roots of the 
Ochills, in the midft of an extenfive wood, 
ftands Kincardine,, the old feat of the Gra^ 
hams, and the refidence of the great Marquis 
of Montrofe, Direftly oppofite to this, at 
the fouthern roots of the Ochills, and on a 
wooded peninfula, where the ejctremity of a 
floping hill is almoft furrounded by deep 
Water-courfes, in fome places improved by 
art, ftands Caftle-Campbell, a feat of the , 
Marquis of Argyll's. It was impoffible that 
the heads of . two powerful clans, living fo 
near one another, and on oppofite fides of a 
narrow range of hills, could be good neighn 
' . hours. 
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hoMTS. The Marquis of Argyll burnt th« 
caftle of the Marquis of Montrofe: and the. 
Marquis of Montrofe burnt the caftle .of the 
Marquis of Argyll. ^ 

As we have thus ftepped over the Ochills 
to Caftle-Campbell, which commands a -z;j/?ii 
of the vale of DeVon, let us relieve the gloom 
of Auchterarder, by a profpeft o£ that de- 
lightful fcene. 

The Devon, a truly paftoral river, rifes in 
the Aichills,* or Ochills, almoft due north 
from its entrance intp the Forth, and a veiy 
few miles, in a dire6l line north and foutli, 
from its mouth ; though the nature of thp 
ground has forced it to take a very circuitous 
courfe. From its fource it runs in a fouth- 
eafterly direftion, fometimes rufhing preci- 
pitately down the broken declivities of the 
piountains, and in others, winding gently in 
the bottoms between them. The fcenery is, 

almoft 

• T\\e tradition is, that they are called Aichilfs, which is 
the fame as Oak- Hills, from their being formerly covered 
with oaks. This tradition is probable, a?, tlieir height is 
moderate, the foil good, and that ,trees, when planted there 
with any judgment, are furc to thrive. 
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almoft evjery where, delightful ; the verdure 
is luxuriant, and the variegated ground fcafts 
the eye at every ftep with a novelty of pro- 
ipeft.. At the Tates, or pates qf Muck-^ 
hart, which open a communication between 
Clackraannan-fhire and Strath-Ern, it finds 
a paffage, and defcends into the vale of 
Devon, Here it runs in an pppofite direc-r 
tion, exactly parallel to its former courfc. 
It glides along with an infinity of windings 
to the weft, and then, bending to th(p fputh^ 
lofes itfelf in the Forth. 

The vale to which the Devon glveg itg 
name, is at once fruitful' and beautiful : for, 
though art and induftry have not everywhere 
feconded nature, yet the green fwells of thq 
Ochills to the^ north, the fine meanders of 
the river amidft meadows and corn-fields, the 
diftant profpeft of Stirling-Caftleto the weft^ 
the magnificent Forth rolling his waves oi^ 
the fouth, and the fertile Carfes of Stirling and 
Falkirk, covered with villages and gentle^ 
men's feats, bounding the profpeft, prefcnt 
jin aflemblage both grand and pleafant. The 

Devon^ 
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pevon> in one part of the valley, has bcea 
pbliged to work its way through obftru^ng 
rocks. In the lapfe of ages, k has worn 
away the fofter parts of the ftone, and form- 
ed immenfe pits, into which the water fall* 
with a noife and fury truly tremendous, 
The hollow found which proceeds from the? 
bottom of the chafm, and the boiling tur- 
J>ujence occafioned by the fall of the rlver 
iipon the inequalities of the rocks, appall 
every fpeftator. Juft below this, the whol? 
fiver is precipitated, in one fheet, from 4^1 
height of foity feet, upon huge ftones, torn 
from the face of the rock. This fall, from 
die bailing appearances juft mentioned, is 
called the Chaldron Linn. As objects of this 
kind are not to be viewed to advantage from, 
above, it is proper to go down by the north- 
weft fide of the dell, where the defcent is 
eafy; that you may have a profpe6l of the 
catara£l from below. By that way you en- 
ter a narrow glen, which feems a perfedt 
jparadife. The immenfe ftieet of water pour- 
ing 
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iftg from the rock, exhibiting in its Upper 
parts all the colours of the rainbow, and 
appearing below, where it falls' upon th6 
rocks, like white duft or vapour 5 this ad- 
mirably contrafted by the dark and filent 
face of the abrupt rock, in moft parts rug- 
ged and naked, but in fome prefenting a few 
fiirubs and pendulous trees : thefe circum-^ 
fiances united, make an impreffion on the 
mindof fomething that is folemn and aweful; 
arreft the giddy tumult of human hopes and 
ftars, and invite to ferious reflexion, and 
fublime contemplation. The oppofite fide - 
of the glen is of a different ehardfler. The 
defcent is gentle and eafy, covered with 
green and flowery turf, flrewed,, towards the 
bottom, with mofTy flones and fragments of 
rocks, from the^ fides of which fpring wild- 
rofe bufhes, and a variety of other fhrubs. 
Thefe, with the trees that grow over your 
head, on either fideof the chafm, give fhel- 
ter to a number of birds that mate the vale 
refound with their fongs. The mind is fcon 

tired 
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tired of 6bje£ls by which it is fo ftrongly et- 
cited. The traveller quits the cataraft, arid, 
ftroUs by the fide of the river, which, in the 
courfe of 2 or 300 yards, finks into a calm, 
and fteals filently along its banks* 

At Authterarder we got out of the corn 
country, which extends the whole way from 
Montrofe to this plaCe, on the fouth fide of 
the Great Strath, and to Crieff on the nortlv 
I do not think that England can produce, in 
any part of it, a larger traft of better corut 
There is riot any poft'-chaife kept at Auch^ 
terarder, although, as has already been ob- 
served, it is nearly midway between Perth 
and Stirling. In this part of the country, 
from Auchterarder to Dunblane, efpecially 
in the Ochills, they raife a good many black 
cattle, and a few fheep. At Blackford, as 
well as at Crieff, there, are great annual fairs 
for black cattle, ^ which are brought thither 
towards the end of harveft, from all parts of 
the Highlands, and the Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland. In proportion as the cpuntry is. 

ini- 
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Improvedi this fpccies of traffic miift 4c<:Af. 
JEven now, it is for the grazier to confidcr^ 
whether he might hot bring his cattle to a 
letter account, by falling or finoaking the 
beef, and felling the hides and tallow, than 
by fending them into England. The cattle 
yield, on an average, from 4!. 15s. to 5I. per 
bullock : nearly the fame price as in the 
Highlands. The country between Auch^* 
terarder and Dunbjane, where Strathmore is 
confiderably narrowed by the mutual advan- 
ces of the Grampians and the Ochiils, is, for 
for the moft part, barren, thinly inhabited, 
and ill cultivated. Though here and there 
you meet with a few clumps of ragged firs, 
the country is in general open and dreary* 
In the midft of thunder, lightning, and hard 
rain, the Ochiils fcowUng on the one hand, 
and the horrid Grampians on the otlier, we 
paffed by tlie northern (kirts of the SherifE- 
Muir, the (cene of aftion between the King'» 
troops in the year 1715, and thofe of the 
Pretender, under the Earl of Marr. The 

road 
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road here is the worft we met with fince we 
left Fort; William. Pafs through Dunblane, 
four miles on this fide of Stirling, in times 
of epifcopacy a bifliop's fee, and where there 
is a good library founded, in old times, like 
that of InnerpafFray, and^ on the eftate of 
the fame proprietor, by a fubfcription among 
neighbouring gentlemen, for the inftruction 
and entertainment of the public. There are^ 
funds provided, both at Dunblane and Inner- 
pafFray, for a librarian, for purchafing new 
books, and for maintaining the ftru6lure 
that contains them. The- hall where the 
books are kept at Innerpaffray, is a very 
elegant one : but the falary allowed to the 
librarian is miferably fmall, and fhould cer- 
tainly be augmented. In the evening of 
Tuefday, 26th of July, pafs through the 
moft beautiful and the richeft part of Strath- 
Allan j crofs the Forth on a large ftone 
bridge, and arrive at Stirling, where we ftay 
all night. 

O Stirling,' 
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; Stirling, July 27th. In the morning Wcf 
went to view the caftk. It is built on a 
high rock, the weft fide of, which is at leaft 
an hundred fee^ perpendicular in heighth^ 
Within the walls is the parliament-houfe, 
tvhich is a vfery large room, but now nearly 
BQroofed, and falling to ruin. The palace, 
alfo a viery large place^ is now turned into 
barracks for foldier?. The garrifon, at pre- 
fcnt, confifts of loo men, and a fort-major -y 
and about thirty-^fix guns are mounted on the 
ramparts. The Town of Stirling is built on 
the fouth-eaft fide of the rock ; the houfes 
very old, and the ftrects narrow^ 

As the Scottifh nation extended their auw 
thority fouthward, by their conquefts over 
the Pifts and Danes, and their inter-marri- 
ages with England, the ufual places of their 
refidence became more and more foutherly 
alfo^ DunftafFanage was exchanged for 
Scone ; Scone for Dunfermling and Falkland ; 
t)unfermling and Falkland for Stirling; Stir- 
Jfing for Linlithgow and Edinburgh; and at 

laft 
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laft Edinburgh for London. But amidft 
thefe changes, after the eftablifhment of the 
monarchy of Scotland, the natural bounda- 
ries which marked the land, confined, on the 
«vhole, the choice of a place of refidence to 
that fpace which is bounded by the qourfes 
of the Forth and the Tayon the fouth and 
tiie north ; on the weft, by the rifing of the 
country, towards the middle of the iflandj 
and on the eaft, by the ocean. The inter- 
pofition of the Tay recommended Scone as a 
proper place of refidence in the hotteft times 
of war with the Ejiglifli. But, after an al- 
liance had been formed between the royal fa-» 
milies of the two kingdoms, by the marriage 
of Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, and James V. ,of Scotland 3 after 
hoftilities between the two nations began to 
be interrupted by long intervals, and the ge- 
nius of both to tend to peace and concili- 
ation, there was not a fpot in the whole ex- 
tent of Scotland that fo natufally invited the 
prefence of the King and the Court, as Stir- 
O 2 ling. 
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ling. It is ftill more centrical to the ifland 
than Scone : and the fandkity of a monaftery 
was not ill exchanged for the ftrength of a 
fortrefs. From the lofty battlements of 
Stirling-Gaftle, the royal eye furveyed with 
pride the bold out-lines of an unconquered 
kingdoftli The GrampianSy the Ochills, the 
Pentland-Hills, conveyed a juft idea of its na-^ 
tural ftrength i tfie whole courfe of th« 
Forth, with his tributary rivers, from theii 
fource in the Highlands, near Loch-Lomond, 
♦vinding through Perth-fhire, and wafhing the 
ihores of Clackmannan and Fife on th« 
north, and thofe of Stirling-fliire, Linlith- 
gow, and the Lothians, on the fouth, exhi- 
bited a pleafing profpeft of its natural re-- 
fources in Miing, and in a foil which^ 
though in a rude climate, would not be un- 
grateful to the hand of cultivation. From 
this point of view alfo, the imagination of a 
Scotchman is led, by many remembrances, to 
recal to mind the moft important viciffitudes, 
and fceneij of a^Slion, in tfie hiftory of hi^ 

coun- 
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country. The whole extent of Sti-athmore, 
from Stirling to Stone-haven, is full of Rot 
nrian camps, and military ways, a matter that 
has been of late well ^luftrated by the inge- 
nuity and the indpftry of General Melville ; 
and the vjraUof Agricola, a littl? towards the . 
fouth pf Stirling, extends between the pofth 
and the CJy^e. Bannockburn and Cambuf* 
Ifenneth, almpft pver-hung by the caftle, re- 
mind ^e fpeftatpr pf fortunate, and Pinkie, 
feen at the diftance pf fourteen miles, excites 
a fainter idea pf an \jnfprti^nate engage- 
ment with the pngUfh^ The Hill of L/argo, 
ill Fife, calls to mind the Danipi invar 
fipns ; and the Forth was, for qges, the 
lyell-contefted boundary between tlje Scots 
and the Pift^. 

Before we leav^.Stlrling-Caftlc, while the 
teen air yet blpws on the fouthward travel- 
ler with unat)a|:ed force, from the northern ' 
ipountains, let u? ts^ke a fhort view of the 
genius and charadler of the Caledonians. 
Thefe have undergone, like thofe of other 
O 3 n^tions;^ 
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nations, the efFefts of that revolution and 
change which is incident to every thing hu- 
man, Buti not to carry our reviews too far 
back, which would involve us in hiftorical 
difquilition, let it fuffice, to exhibit the por-- 
trait that was given of the Scotch Highlan- 
ders by a great mafter, towards the end of 
the laft century, and then to add a few ob-* 
fervations concerning fome circumftances 
omitted, and others altered, by the intro** 
duftion of arts, and free government. 

The celebrated Mr. Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the critic on Horace, and tutor, com-^ 
panion, and friend to the great John Duke? 
of Argyll, in his Hiftory of Great Britain, 
from the Revolution to the Acceffion of 
the Houfe of Hanover, lately publifhed, a 
woj'k of clafficai compofition, great informa- 
tion, and profound views, when he comes 
to give an account of the infurre£lion head- 
ed by the Lord Vifcpunt Dundee ^ fays, 
*^ The King commanded Major-General 
** Mackay, hjs Lieutenant in Scotland, to' 

march 
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march his forces into the northern parts, 
againft the Vifcount of Dundee, who had 
raifed an army of Scotch Highlanders ; t 
** race of warriors, who fight by inftinft; 
** Thefeare a diftinft people from tlie Low- 
'* landers, of different manners, ajid a dif-* 
** ferent language, of a ftrong conftitutioij 
" of body, and by nature warlike. Though' 
** of a very ready wit, and great prefence of 
*^ mind, they are utterly unacquainted with 
^^ arts and difcipline ; for which reafon they 
** are l^s addi6ted to hufbandry and hand-r 
** dicraft$ than to arms, in which they are 
*^ exercifcd by daily quarrels with one ano4 
*' ther. They take moft pleasure in that 
*^ courfc of life which was followed by theif 
^^ anceflors. They ufe but Uttle corn, ex* 
** cept in the fhires of Murray and Rofsv 
*^ Their food, for the moft part, is milk, cat;. 
^' tie, venifon, ^nd fifh ; and they are much 
*' addi6led to pillaging and hunting. Their 
^^ children, when newly bom, are plunged 
^* in cold water, not from ^ny ideas of reliv 
O 4 !< gion, 
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^' gion, but for the purpofe of giviiig har- 
^* dinefs and vigour to their bodies; which, 
*' from the continued praftice of cold bath- 
V ing, acquire fuch a degree of firmnefs, 
" that they can live in the coldeft climates, 
*' even in the depth of winter, without any 
'* other cloathing than a plaid ; a garment 
" fo fcanty, that a great part of their body 
" may be feen uncovered : nor does this cir- 
^^ cumftance, being fanftified by habit, occa- 
*^ fion any feelings of modefty. They arc 
^* more attached by a limilarity of manners 
" and drefs, and the famenefs of name, than 
" by the ties of kindred and nature. They 
" contra6l. more firm friendfliips over a 
*' pinch of tobacco-fnuff, than from any na- 
^^ tural feelings, or inflinft of blood. Their 
.** daily exercife, and fprightly freedom of 
^•living, iricreafes both their ftrength and 
** their flature. Their women are feldom 
*' married young ; and are, indeed, long un- 
** marriageable. They drink not fo much 
*^ wine as ale and aqua vitse.* By this kind 

"of 

• A Spirit diftilled from a kind ot barley. 
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of liquor they fancy themfelves to be made 
more vigorous 5 but that by French wines, 
and fweet things, men are rendered effe- 
minate. The fick among them will nel- 
^' ther let blood, nor fuffer a phylician tobc 
^* fent for, left their health fhould thereby be 
" more impaired than recovered : and law- 
** yers they mortally hate. Women who 
" have newly lain in, wear qnly a loofe rair 
*' ment, and next to none at all. Being ge^.- 
*' nerslUy well-ftiaped, and not unhandfome, 
" and of great modefty and fimplicity of 
** manners, though they go with their legs 
** naked from the calves downward, they arc 
** neither fubjefted to the jeers nor to the diC- 
" guft of the men.* Neither is h thought 

" any 

• In this laft fentence, I have departed from the tranf- 
lation of Cunningham's Latin origmal given by the Author 
of the Introduftion prefixed, which not only contains bio- 
graphical anecdotes of the Athor, and a view, in the true 
fpirit of philofophical criticifm, of that publication, but 
which is a very pleafing, as well as profound difTertatidn on 
the compofition and ufe of hiilory in general. The words in 
the Latin original of Cunningham, of which copious fpeci- 
mens are giyen in an Appendix, are, " Cum optima forma 
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** any extraordinary honour among themy 
that their virginity is not fufpefted when 
'^tfiey marry. They reckon nothing more 
" fhameful than to refufe any thing to their 
^* chief * Moft of thexn aye tall, and pro^ 

duce 

Jfnt plerumque mque iwoinuftdt, fe4 prohis moribus, pr^ttr 
^0tera, furas ad talos nuda, nullo <viri neque <ufrhorum fafi 
fidk eapiuntur.*^ This fentenc^ hqis been rendered by 
the tranflator thus : ** They are generally wdl-ihape4» 
^nd not unhandfome; and, above all, of fuch modeft 
behaviour, though they go with their legs na)&ed, that they 
are not apt to be deceived by the enticing words qf men.'* 
I fbould rather fuppofe, that there has been fome wrong read- 
ing of the Latin MSS. than that this could be the meaning of 
the author> as it does not feem to be logical and conclufive. 
Having iaid this, it is but juilice to obferve at the fame time* 
that in ^ long a work, which, in order to deicribe fcenes^ 
modes of life, cuftoips, ideas, and opinions, fo different froni 
thpfe ojF the antient Romans, and unlike any thing they were 
acquainted with, neceffarily called in the aid of the whole 
compafs of latinity ; in the tranflation, I fay, of fuch a work;, 
it is not to be pondered at if we meet with a few flips. 
The tranflation in queftion is, on the whole, faithful, ner-^ 
Tous, and perfpicuous. 

• The juxta pofition of this fentence to that immediately 
preceding it, reconciles tlie apparent inconfiftencies of mo- 
deft 
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** dtrce tall children, not being accuftomed to* 
" hard labour or difcipKne, and feldom ufed* 
" toharfh treatment, or any kind of fubjec- 
^* tion. The men live to a great age, unlefs* 
** they chance to be cut off abruptly by an* 
*' halter. Being, in general, poorly provided 
** for, they are apt to covet other men's^ 
*• goods } nor are they taught by any laws- 
" to diftinguifti with great accuracy, their 
" own property from that of other people's.. 
** They are not afhamed of the gallows ; 

nay,. 

deft behaviour, and the ealmefs with which bridegrooms take 
the doubtful virginity of their brides. Thoygh ftr from* 
being naturally immodeft, fuch is their veneration for their 
chiefs, tkat they deem it an honour to be, in all things fub^. 
fervient to his will. It often happens accordingly, that a 
young woman has borne a child to a laird, before fhe is 
courted by her hu(band ; and that child is brought up with' 
great tendernefs, and receives an equal portion with the* 
children of the marriage. Nor will this fcem furprifing, whea. 
we refled that there is fomething p^rfeftly analogous to it in 
high life. A lady of falhion is not fo much difhonoured, in 
the common eftimation of the world, by the embraces of a' 
prince or king, as (he would be by an illicit connexion with' 
aa inferior or ^qual. 
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*^ nay, they pay a religious refpc6l to for^ 
♦^ tunate plunderers ; but whence they deriv- 
" ed fuch fentiments I know not. Similar 
** ideas prevail among the Neapolitans, 
^ Merchants who know them well, will not 
** bring any goods among them, without a 
** proteiSlion from their chief; to whom the 
** common people adhere with the utmoft 
*^ fidelity, and by whofe right hand they are 
*' wont, to fwear. Their religion is taken 
^' partly from the Druids, partly from Par 
*^ pifts, and partly from Proteftants, Nei-? 
" ther do they pay any long or great regard 
*^ to borrowed rites ; but carry up many fa-r 
^ bulous ftories of their own to the higheft 
'* antiquity. They arc much inclined to pre- 
** diftions and fuperftitions omens. In 
*f bearing witnefs, they are not at all moved 
^ by the fear of God ; nor do they regard an 
" oath as any thing more than mere words 
•*^and ceremony. Neither dp they give 
•? themfelves the leaft trouble about the in- 
•* flitutions of religion, until they have firft 

violated 
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*^ vi6lated it by feme outrage 6r bloo^ 
" They are greatly addidled to lying. Even 
^' in times of peace they live by rapine. 
" They account it among the moft ican- 
*' dalous crimes to defcrt their chiefs and to 
** alter their drefs and way of living : for 
" they think that in drefs and antient cuf- 
" toiiis, there is fomething facred. In war, 
" they excel on foot, but are little ufed to 
** horfes, by reafon of the lituation of their 
" country, full of dreadful woods and moun- 
'*' tains. Their arms are a fword, dag*- 
" ger, and fhield ; and, fomctimes, they 
" make ufe of piftols. In battle, the point 
*• to which they bend their utmoft efforts, 
" and that which they are moft anxious to 
*^ carry, is the enemy's baggage. If that 
" once fall into their hands, difregarding all 
" difcipline and oaths, and leaving their 
'^ colours, home they run." 

It is not my intention to disfigure this 
pi6lure, drawn from the life by fo great a 
mafteri But I cannot help obferving, that 
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Ih this admirable ikctch of the Scotch High- 
landers, there is not the Icafl: mention of 
their paflionate love and genius for mufic, 
as well as the kindred ftrains of moving, 
though fimple poetry. The remote High- 
la«iders are, at this day, as fond of poetry and 
mufic as theantient Arcadians, who, bleffcd 
with a fertile foil and genial climate, poured 
'forth, in natural and affibdting airs, the warm- 
eft emotions of the heart. The mufical arid 
poetical compoiitions of the Highlanders 
ivere feldom <:ommitted to writing, but 
handed down, from generation to generation, 
by oral tradition. The fubjefts oi thefe 
were, for the moft part, love, war, and the 
pleafures of the chace : and their general 
tone or %le, was not fprightly and gay, but, 
•on the contrary, fad and tragical. The firft 
efforts of the Mufes, in every country and » 
age, are employed on melancholy themes, as 
being the moft ftrongly marked by the light 
arid fhade of profperous exchanged for ad- 
verfe circumftances, and which take the 

ftrongcft 
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ftfongeft hold of the heart. But the veif 

aipeft of nature, in the Highlands of Scot^ 

land, is fad 2 and a conflidt, (Bdom inter^ 

rupted with hoftile clans, or with a harfh 

climate and penurious foil, deqiened the 

general gloom, Hence^ although the little 

wealth of the Highlands confifts in cattle, 

arural fcenes are introduced in their poetry 

but feldom. And, were one to form a judg^ 

ment concerning the employment of the 

I|ighlanders, even from performances un- 

queftionably modern, he would conclude 

that they were not fo much fhepherds as him* 

ters. Their compofitions, whether of mufic 

or poetry, were the natural produ6lions, and 

perfeftly fuited to the tafte of a countiy, 

where, within the memory of nian, every 

male, without exception, was trained to 

arms : and where hufbandry, and even paf- 

turage, were followed no farther than necef-^ 

fity required. It is not long lince flieep and 

goats, in the Highlands, were confidered as 

below the care o^ a man, and reputed the 

property 
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property of the wife, in the fame manner as 
geefe,' turkies, and other poultry are in thcf 
Low Countries, and in England. 
. That the mufic and poetry of any country 
bears a near relation to its common purfuits, 
to the great objeds of its hopes and fears, is 
illuftrated in a very ftriking manner by thofe 
of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, whofe infig- 
nificance and remote fituation fecure them 
from invafion, as their poverty and primitive 
equality proteft them from angry feuds. 
When the winter ftore of this little common- 
wealth is fafely depolited in a houle called 
Tigh-a-barra, . its whole members refort to 
this general magazine, as being the moft 
Ipacious room in their dominions, where 
they hold a folemn affembly, and fing one of 
their beft airs to words importing, " What 
^* more would we have ? There is ftore of 
" cuddies andfayth^ of pericb and allachan^ laid 
" up for us in Tigh-a-barra." Then fol- 
lows an enumeration of the other kinds of 
fifties that are hung up around them, to 

which. 
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which, m the courfe of their fmging and 
dancing, they frequently point, with ex- 
prelfions of gratitude and joy. 

The Reverend Mr. Macdonald, Minifter 

of Kilmore in Argylefhire^ on whofe tef- 

timony thefe particulars are here related of 

the St^ Kildians, received from a friend in the 

Ifle pf Skye, a St. Kilda elegy, the effufion of 

a young woman who had loft her hufband by 

a fall from the rocks, when employed in 

catching fowls. Of this elegy, found among^ 

people in whofe veracity Mr. Macdonald 

■* has entire confidence, he gives the following 

^ tranflation, "In yonder Soa* left I the 

*^ youth whom I loved. But lately, he 

-^ " flapped and bounded from rock to rock. 

> " Dextrous was he in making every inftru- 

':-' " ment the farm required, diligent in bring- 

. "^ * " ing home my tender flock, You went, 

;' i " O my love ! upon yon hanging cliff, but 

.i^ "fear meafured not thy fteps ! Thy foot 

^ '. ** only flipt — you fell — never more to rife ! 

\.^i P ^^Thy 

^- * •A finall rocky ifland near St. Kilda. 
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** Thy blood ftained yon floping rock ; tty 
" brains lay fcattered around ! All thy 
" wounds gufhed at once. Floating on the 
" furface of the deep, the cruel waves tore 
" thee afunder. Thy mother came, her 
" grey hairs uncovered with the kerch :* 
** thy lifter came, we mourned toother t 
*' thy brother came, he leffened not the cry 
" of forrow. Gloomy and fad we all beheld 
** thee from afar, O thou that waft the feven- 
" fold bleffing of thy friends ! the ftiiny 
" Ihonne'f of their fupport. Now, alas ! my 
" fliare of the birds is heard fcreaming in the 
" clouds : my Ihare of the eggs is already 
" feized on by the ftronger party/ In yon- 
** der Soa left I the youth whom I loved.*' 

The 

• A fpecles of kerchief worn by married women in the 
Highlands and >Veftern Iflands of Scotland. 

f Lhonne, a rope of raW hides ufed in St. Kilda. It is 
the moft ufeful part of furnitm*e, and a young woman pof- 
fefled of one is reckoned well portioned. In fearching for 
fowls and eggs, a man or two take hold of it, and another ifl 
let down into the cliffs by the other end* 
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The Galic poetry now extant, wa&, hd 
doubt, compofed for the moft part by the' 
bards who were once entertained in the fa- 
milies of lords and chieftains. There was 
alfo an order of ftrolling rhapfodifts, who 
went about the country, reciting their per- 
formances for a livelihood. 

Throughout the whole of the Highlands 
there are, at this day, various fongs fung by 
the women to fuitable airs, or played on mu- 
fical inftruments, not only oh occafions of^ 
merriment and diverfion, but alfo during 
almoft every kind of work which employs 
more than one perfon, fuch as milking cows, 
watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding 
of grain- with the quern or hand-mill, hay- 
making, and reaping of corn. Thefe fongs 
and tunes re-animate, for a time, the droop- 
ing labourer, and make him work with re- 
doubled ardour* In travelling through the 
Highlands, in the feafon of autumn, the 
founds of little bands of mufic on every fide, 
joined to a moft romantic fcenery, has a very 
P z pleafirig 
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|){eafing efFe6l on the mind^ of a ftflanger; 
There is undoubted evidence, that from the 
1 2th to the 15th century, both inclufive, 
the Scots not only ufed, but, Kke their 
kindred Irifh, excelled in playing on the 
harp : a fpecies of mufic, in all probabi- 
lity of Druidical origin^ But, beyond ali 
liiemory or tradition^ the favourite inftni- 
rtient of the Scotch muficians has been 
the bag-pipe, introduced inta Scotland, at 
a very early period, by the Norwegians. 
The large bag-pipe is the inftrument of 
the Highlanders for war, for marriage, for 
funeral proceflions, and other great occa- 
fions. They h^ve alfo a fmaller kind, on* 
which dancing tunes are pkyed. A certain: 
, fpecies of this wind mufic^ called ptbrachsy 
rouzes the native Highlander in the fame 
way that the found of the trumpet does the 
War-horfe \ and even produces efFefts little 
kfs marvellous than thofe recorded of the an- 
tient mufic. At the battle of Quebec, in 
April 1760, whilil the Britifh troops were re- 
treating 
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treating in great confufion, the General com- 
plained to a field-officer of Frafer's regi- 
ment, of the bad behaviour of his corps. 
^* Sir/' anfwered he with fome warmth, 
^^ you did very wrong in forbidding the 
** pipes to play this morning :. nothing en- 
^* courages Highlanders fo much in a day of 
'* aftion. Nay, even now they would be of 
*' ufe." '' Let them blow like the devil, 
^' then," replied the General, " ifit will bring 
^* back the men." The pipes were ordered 
to play a favourite martial air. The High*- 
* landers, the moment they heard the mufic, 
returned and formed with alacrity in the 
rear. In the late war in India, Sir Eyre 
Coote, after the battle gf Portp Nuovo, be- 
ing aware of the ftrong attachment of the 
Highlanders to their antient mufic, exprefled 
his applaufe of their behaviour on that day, 
by giving th^m fiftv pounds to buy a pair of 
bagpipes.^^ 

Having thus taken the liberty to fupply 

what feemed deficient in the account that is 

P 3 given 

♦ Sec Memoi R$ ^f the late War in Afiar 
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given of the Scotch Highlanders by the very 
learned and ingenious Cunningham, who 
knew them well, and was capable of contem- 
plating them under a vaft variety of views, 
it will be proper alio to advert to the change 
which the operation of government has pro- 
duced in the charafter of the Highlanders, 
fincethe period when they were defcribedby 
that celebrated author. 

So quick and powerful is the influence of 
moral caufes in the formation of the charac- 
ters of nations and men, that the Highlanders 
have adlually undergone greater alteration in 
the courfe of the prefent century, than for a 
thoufand years before. Freedom and equal 
laws, by encouraging induftry, fecuring pro- 
perty, and fubftituting independent fenti- 
ments and views in the room of an obfequi- 
ous devotion to feudal chiefs, have redeemed 
the character of the Highlanders from thofc 
imputations which were common to them 
with all nations in a fimilar political fitu- 
^tion s while what is excellent in their cha- 

radler. 
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xafter, the fenfibility pf their nature, the 
hardinefs of their conftitutions, their war- 
like difpofition, and their generous hofpita- 
lity to itrangers, remain midiminifhed. And, 
though emancipated now from the feudal 
yoke, they ftill fliew a voluntary reverence to 
their chiefs, as well as affeflion to thofe of 
their own tribe and kindred : qualities which 
are not only very amiable and engaging in 
themfelves, but which are conne6led with 
that character of alacrity and inviolable fide- 
lity and refolution which their exertions in 
the field h^ve juftly obtained in the world. 

By the feudal fyftem, all who held;V capitCy 
of the crown, both in England and Scotland, 
and, no doubt, in other co^ntries, were^ 
obliged to give perfonal Attendance in par- 
liament : and thofe free tenants'^ compre- 
hended not only the great nobles, but the 
leffer barons, among whom the king's bur- 
geffes, it is probable, were originally includ- 
^4- The great barons, or ariftocracy, in 
P 4 tl>c 

• hiheri tenentes. 
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the natural courfe of things, acquired in 
both the Britifli kingdoms, a decided fupe-r 
riority in the public councils. The lefTer 
barons, and burgeffes, uneafy in their fitu- 
ations, as well as unable to bear the expence 
of repeated attendance, began toabfent them- 
felves fronipparliament . In both Scotland and 
England, the fovereign, that he might be en-r 
abled to counter-balance the over-bearing in- 
fluence of theariftocracy, by the attendance of 
at leafl: a certain portion of the leffer barons 
and royal burgeffes, who in their colleftive 
capacity, were free tenants, exempted them 
from the obligation of perfonal attendance, 
upon condition of their fending reprefen*- 
tatives to parliament. That 'wealth which 
naturally fprung from commerce and induf- 
try, the circumftance of the parliament's be- 
ing divided into two houfes, and that con- 
troul over the public purfe which, in procefs 
of time, refulted from both, maintained and 
increafed the importance of the great body 
of freeholders in England : but in Scotland, 

where 
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where the leffer barons an4 biirgefles, witH 
the great mafs of the people, remained poor 
and dependent, and the reprefentatiyes of the 
Ihires and burghs fat in the fame afTembly 
with the nobles and the clergy,* the arifto-r 
cracy preferved their influence over the pro-r 
ceedings of parliament, and, in fa(^, aflumed 
the government of the kingdom. The great 
baron who pofleffed his caflle, and an exten- 
five heritable jurifdi6lion, aflUmed the pri- 
vilege of redreffing every injury that v/as 
done to him, whether real or imaginary, and 
was the arbiter of right and wrong among 
his people -, while the leffer proprietors, or 
yeomanry of the country were fubje6led to 
the will of tyrants. The amount of pro- 
perty which, in progrefs of time, became re- 
quifite in parliamentajy election and repre- 
fentation, excluded the great body of propri- 
etors 

• In Scotland, the parliaments were ambulatory, with the 
king, and generally held within the walls of one of his for- 
trefles. The parliament was very often held in Sliriing- 
Caftlc. 
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letors from that right, and created a fecon* 
dary order of ariftocratical chiefs, who,, to 
the full extent of their power, imitated the 
tyranny of the nobles, or hereditary peers of 
parliament. The genius of Scotland became 
ariftocratical throughout. The commiffion-? 
ers to parliament from the burghs royal 
were eledled by the town-councils of thofe 
burghs, inftead of the citizens at large. The 
members of thofe councils, too, like fo many 
Dutch burgomafters, chofe, and ftill chufe, 
their fucceffors in office : nor, according to 
a late decifion of the court of feffion, a judi- 
catory conftituted after the model of the par- 
liaments of France, and the higheft in Scot- 
land, is there any controul on the manage- 
ment of thofe felf-createdyWoj, who, at the 
fame time that they impofe what contribu- 
tions they pleafe, convert, or may convert, a 
public good into a private property. 

About the time of the Revolution, the ad- 
yent, and eftabliflimentof King William and 
iQjipenMary on the throne, firft of England, 

?n4 
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and afterwards of Scotland, difFufed through^ 
out the whole of Great Britain a lively feiiffe 
of the rights of mankind : and Scotland in 
particular, as fire is inflamed by the nitrous 
influence of frofl:, glowed with the genuine 
enthufiafm of freedom. . Mr, Fletcher ^ of 
Saltoun, and other patriots whofe notions of 
liberty were drawn from the fources of Greece 
and Rome, and confirmed by the "aufpices 
of the times, contended for a degree of liberty 
unknown even to the Englifli conftitution. 
This fpirit of the nation, aftive, enterprizing, 
and bold, led the people of Scotland to at- 
tempt the eftablifliment of a commercial co- 
lony on the Iflihmus of Darien, the happiefl: 
fituation that could be imagined for the 
commerce of the world : and on this bot- 
tom, a great part of the wealth of the na- 
tion was embarked. The check \vhich this 
magnificent, and by no means chimerical 
icheme, received from the jealoufies of the 
fifl:er kingdom, and the remonftrances of 
^pain^ damped the ardent fpirit of the Scot- 

'tiih 
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tlfh nation exceflively, and, by a reflux not 
unnatural in the. humours of men, or of 
nations, threw them back into a languor 
and inoccupation, which e^fily fubmitted to 
that ariftocratical authority ^nd influence, to 
which Scotland had always been accuftomr- 
ed, and from which it never recovered until 
tlie abolition of thofe heritable jurifdi(3:ions, 
in which thefe were founded. The check 
which the Scots received in the affair of Da- 
rien, formed, perhapss one link in that chain 
of events which led to the Union ^ Had the 
colony that was attempted at the Ifthmus of 
Panama fucceeded, the Ipirit of the Scotfifl^ 
nation would have been too high and proud 
to have lifliened to any reafonable terms of 
fubmitting to the fame government with 
England. 

It is remarkable, that it was by means of 
the leading men of the ariftocracy, that the 
Union was promoted and carried into effe6i; ; 
although that order of men were to facrifice 
to that .meafiire, a great deal of their hcrq- 

ditaiy 
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ditary honours and confequence in their na- 
tive country : whereas the tradefmen, and 
the loweft of the people, who certainly could 
not be any lofers by fharing in the fbrtnnes 
of the Englifh, but might probably be much, 
bettered by the change, were the firft,^ when, 
the articles of Union came to be debated in. 
the Scotch parliament, who made a briJffc 
ftand for the name of liberty and fovereiga 
power. For the very name and antiquity of 
the kingdom was of great weight with the. 
people : though what remained of it, after 
the removal of King James, VI. into Eng- 
land, was no more than a vain image or ftia- 
dow of fovereignty ; fince the government, 
from that time, was committed to the hands 
of a few men, who not only preferred, for 
the moft part, their private interefts to thofe 
of the public, but who often afled according 
to the orders they received from ftrangers. 
But,, if the colony of Darien had fucceeded, 
the republican and popular fpirit would have 
carried all before it. 

The 
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'The opponents of the court, in the de* 
bates on the Union, infifted, that parliamen€ 
had no authority to determine concerning the 
alienation of the kingdom, fince power was 
not delegated to them from the free-holders, 
or tenants in capitCy for that purpofe* The 
commiffioners fent into England, they aU 
ledged, were neither proper judges of this 
matter, nor the parliament itfelf veiled with 
• competent authority to decide a matter of 
£> great importance ; but that there was a 
right inherent in a free people, to put a flop 
to the paffing of any law, as theife was, for- 
merly, in the tribunes of the Roman people* 
A fimilar do6lrine prevails, and is eftablifhed 
into a firm and uncontroverted maxim, in 
the prefbyterian government of the church- 
of Scotland, in which it is held, that it is 
not in the power of the general affembly, to 
fubvert or change any of the effential ufages 
or laws in the ecclefiafticalconflitution, with- 
out the confent of two- thirds at leafl, of the 
fynods and prefbyteries. 

The 
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The court party, on the other hand, wh(J 
Were friends to the Union, faid, that the fu- 
preme authority of the nation was undoubt- 
edly vefted in the parliament; and that, 
" when an eledlion was once made, neither 
** the tenants of the crown, or thofe who 
** hold of the crown in chief, nor the magi- 
" ftrates of the cities, had any more right 
" eitherto put a negative on the paffingof any 
" law, or to give a vote ; but that the people 
" had delegated all their authority to. thofe 
** whom they hadelefted to reprefent them 
" in parliament/' , 

When this queftion was carried in favour 
of the courtiers, in parliament, the people 
out of doors, were every where thrown into 
diforder and tumult. The Duke of QueenC- 
berry, who was the lord commiffioner, or lord 
lieutenant, adjourned the houfe till the next 
day, took his coach, and was followed with 
many reproaches by the people, who could 
hardly forbear to lay violent hands on him. 
During the whole of that night, tumults 

were 
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Were kept up in Edinburgh. The mob af- 
faulted and fearched the houfe of Sir Patrick 
Johnftone, theprovoftof that fcity: whom, 
if they had found him, they would have 
treated with great outrage, for no other rea- 
fon, than that he was faid to have favoured 
the vote in parliament for the Union, Thi^ 
ipirit of refiftance fpread rapidly over the 
whole country. Levies of armed men were 
made by feveral difcdntented chiefs, who 
made no fcruple of declaring their fentiments, 
that the only way by which Scotchmen could 
now prevent the difgrace and ruin of their 
country, was, to march under arms to Edin- 
burgh, and over-awe the decifions of par- 
liament. The people of Scotland entered 
readily into thofe ideas and views : but the 
invafion of Edinburgh^ and the parliament 
was prevented by means partly accidental, 
and partly the refult of profound contriv- 
ance. In the firft place, the defigns of the 
opponents of the Union were greatly retard- 
ed by the feafon of the year, and by conti- 
nual 
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iiual and h6avy rains. In the fecond plaCd, 
an artificial channel was formed for receiv- 
ing the fury of the people, by which it was^ 
with great addrefs, diverted from its objeft. 
The Duke of Queenlberry fecretly employed 
Major Cunningham, an officer of very popu- , 
lar reputation, to raife the people in the wef-^ 
tern parts of Scotland, who, to the commoa 
dread of taxes, and hatred of the Englifh, 
added an extraordinary antipathy to bifhops^ 
and zeal for the fafety of the Prefbyteriau 
religion. The eyes of aU men were natu-^ 
rally direfted to the levies on foot in Air- 
(hire, and other counties adjacent : and here 
the genius of Scotland feemed to make the 
laft ftand for retaining, within the bounds 
of that kingdom, the name, at leaft, and the 
infignia of fovereignty. But when the day 
came for the armed people to march to Edin- 
burgh, where many of their heads had al- 
ready affembled, their commander, with the 
concurrence and co-operation of different 
men of confequence who afted in concert 
Q^ witl^ 
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with the minifter for Scotland, found meansy 
on various pretences, to keep them back. 

The Union was agreed to, and ratified by" 
both nations. But this fortunate event,, 
which prevented that general excitement 
which had been oecafioned by the Revolu- 
tion, froto relapfing into the languor of ty- 
ranny, did not transfufe the free fpirit of 
England into Scotland, at once. The Scot-^ 
tifh barons ftill retained their hereditary ju- 
rifdi6lions undiminifhed, and feveral good 
families held their eftates in vaflalage of feu- 
dal chiefs. For example, the Macpherfons 
and Macintoilies were the valTals of the Duke 
of Gordon > and Struan Robertfon of the* 
Duke of AtholL 

The private jurifdiftions being referved by 
the treaty of Unioo, it was not until the? 
year 1747, that they were re-^umed by the 
crown, and the people of Scotland made par- 
takers of Englifh freedom. In this great 
event, we have a moft remarkable proof and 
example of that principle of correftion and 

amend'-' 
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amendment, which" is inherent in political 
grievances ; and that abufes, carried to ex- 
tremities, lead to reformation. It was their 
hereditary jurifdi6tions that enabled the heads 
of certain Scottifli clans,, in 171 5 and 1745, 
to make thofe defperate attempts which fig- 
nalized, at once, the fubjeftion and the mar- 
tial ardour of the poor Highlanders, in fa- 
vour of the Houfe of Stuart. Their dan- 
' gerous efFe£ls became now apparent to all 
who Were interefted in the fafety of the king- 
dom- As they were accounted private pro- 
perty, it was obferved, that their holders 
might part with them for an equivalent. 
They were, accordingly, re-annexed to the 
crown: and 150,000!, bought back to the 
nation, that juftice and freedom, which had 
pafled away from it. 

But this wife and humane political mea- 
fure, great as the dangers which threatened 
the ftate from the heritable jurifdiftions 
were, would not, perhaps, have been adopted, 
or even thought of, had not the adminiflra- 
Q^ tiba 
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fion of the Britifh affairs been veiled, at thaK 
period, in men who entertained a juft reve- 
rence for the rights of mankind. The prince 
that filled the throne had been taught, from 
his earlieft years, to deteft political tyranny, 
and the noble families who had diftinguifhed 
their attachment to the principles of the Re-* 
volution, and to the Hanoverian Succeffion> 
and by whofe means the Britifh nation pre-' 
ferved, or regained their freedom, enjoyed his 
confidence and . his favour. In fuch aufpi- 
x:ious circumftances, the oppofition that wa» 
made to the refumption of the heritable ju-^ 
rifdiftions, yielded to the recoUeftion of re- 
cent danger, and to the genuine voice of 
patriotifm, and a love of freedom. Had nc^ 
rebellion taken place in Scotland, and our po-^ 
litical conftitution advanced another ftage in 
that progrefs towards abfolute monarchy^ 
which a great philofopher, though not a 
great friend to freedom, has both predided 
and declared to be its eafieft death : in thia 
cafe, it is not probable that the people of 

Scotland 
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SIcotland would have been admitted to apar- 
ticipation of thofe privileges which, fortu- 
nately for the Britifh empire, they now en- 
joy. They would have been inftruments in. 
the hands of haughty and tyrannical chiefs, 
as thefe again, might have been, in thofe of 
ian artful and unprincipled miniften 

During the interval between the Union 
and the commencement of the war that was 
terminaited by the peace of Paris, in 1763, 
Scotland remained in a ftate of inaftivity 
and languor ; and, as an emphatic proof 
that this was really the cafe, it is remarked, 
that there is fcarcely one good houfe to be 
found in that country, which was not built 
either before the firft, or fince the laft of 
thefe events. The abolition of heritable ju-^ 
rifdiftiohs, the rifing fpirit of liberty, that 
general energy which was the natural refult 
of a fuccefsful and glorious war, in which 
the Scots, and particularly the Highlanders, 
had their full (hare, produced in that coun*i» 
try ^s rapid a change, in the fpace of even 
0^3 ten 
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ten years, as is to be found in the hiftory of 
any nation, A fpirit of adventure and ex- 
ertion manifefted itfelf, not only in arms, 
but in arts of every kind, both mechanical 
and liberal. The extreme ardour of lite- 
rature and fcience which takes place in Scot* 
• land, has been noticed, and very happily ex- 
preffed by the learned and eloquent editor of 
Bellendenus, a native of that country : Scotia 
jam omnis in philofophia excolendafervety ut it a 
dfcarny ac tumultuatur. 

Let us now defcend from Stirling, a fit 
centre for taking a furvey of Scotland, and 
purfue our journey to Carron^ by Bannock- 
])urn, where that grand and decifive battle 
was fought which Compleated, in 13 14, the 
recovery of Scotland from the arms of Eng* 
land, ' 

Edward IL of England, purfuing the am- 
Ijitious deiign of his immediate predeceffor 
en the Englifh throne, aflembled forces from 
all quarters, with a view of efFefting, at one 

blovv^. 
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blow, the reduftion of Scotland. ** He 
*' fummoned," fays Hume, " the moft war- 
like of his vaflals from Gafcony : he inlifted 
^^ troops from Flanders and other foreign 
^* countries : he invited over great numbers 
** of the diforderly Irifli as to a certain prey : 
*' he joined to them a body of the WeUh, 
** who were aftuated by like motives : and 
'* affembling the whole military force of 
^* England, he marched to the frontiers withi 
'• an army, which, according to the Scotch 
'^ writers, amounted to an hundred thoufand 
*' men, but which was probably rpiuch infe- 
?* rior to that number, 

" The army, colle6ted by Robert, excced- 
^* ed not thirty thoufand combatants ; but 
<' being compofed of men, who fiad diftin- 
^* guifhed themfclves by many afts of valour^ 
** who were rendered defperate by their fitu- 
** ation, and who were enured to all the va-^ 
^^ rieties of fortune, they might juftly, under 
f^ fuch a leader, be deemed formidable to the 
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'^ moft numerous and beft appointed armies, 
" The Caftle of Stirling, whichi with Ber- 
" wic, was the only fortrefs in Scotland, that 
" remained in the hands of the Englifh^ had 
" long been befieged by Edward Bruce : Phi- 
*' lip de Mowbray, the governor, after an 
*V obftinate defence, was at laft obliged to 
*' capitulate, and to promife, that, if, before 
** a certain day, which was now approach* 
*^ ing, he was not relieved, he fhould open 
** his gates to the enemy.* Robert, there^ 
^^ fore, fenfible that here was the ground on 
*^ which he muft expeft the Englifli, chofe 
" the field of battle with all the Ikill and 
^' prudence imaginable, and made the necef- 
•^ fary preparations for their reception. He 
** pofted himffilf at Bannockburn, about two 
" miles from Stirling ^ where he had a hill 
^^ on his right flank, and a morafs on his 
^' left : and, not content with having taken 
M tlj^fe precautions to prevent his being fur- 

l^ rounded 
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** rounded by the more numerous army of 
" the Englifh ; lie forefaw the fuperior 
" ftrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made 
** provifion againft it. 

^^ Having a rivulet in front, he command- 
" ed deep pits to be dug along its banks, 
** and fharp ftakes to be. planted in them ; 
" and he ordered the whole to be carefully 
" covered over with turf,* The Englifh ar- 
*^ rived in fight on the evening, and a bloody 
** conflict immediately enfued between two 
" bodies of cavalry -, where Robert, who 
^^ was at the head of the Scots, engaged in 
" fingle combat with Henry de Bohun, a 
" gentleman of the family of Hereford ; and 
" at one ftroke cleft his adverfary to the chin 
" with a battle axe, in fight of the two armies* 
** The Englifh horfe fled with precipitation 
" to their main body. 

" The Scots, encouraged by this favour- 
!' able event, and glorying in the valour of 

diek* 
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" their prince, prognofticated a happy ifluc 
'* to the combat on the enfuing day : tho 
^' Englifh, confident in their numbers, and 
** elated with paft fucceffes, longed for an 
*^ opportunity of revenge : and the night, 
^* though extremely ftiort in that feafon and 
*• in that climate, appeared tedious to .the im-? 
f^ patience of th? feveral combatants. 

" Early in the morning, Edward drew out 
^* his army, and advanced towards the Scots, 
^* The Earl of Glocefter, his nephew, who 
^^ commanded the left wing of the cavalry, 
^' impelled by the ardour of youth, rufhed 
^^ on to attack without precaution, and fell 
^* among the covered pits, which had been 
^' prepared by Bruce for the reception of the 
" enemy. This body of horfe was difor- 
^* dered : GJocefter himfelf was overthrown 
" and flain : Sir. James Douglas, who com-^ 
*• manded the Scottifli cavalry, gave the ene=. 
f * my no leifure to rally, but pufhed them off 
« the field with 'confiderable lofs, and pur-. 

Aje4 ^ 
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'* fued th6m in fight of their whole line of 
". infantry. While the Englifh army were 
^* alarmed with this unfortunate beginning 
" of the a6lion, which commonly proves de- 
^^ cifive, they obferved an army on the 
'^ heights towards the left, which feemed to 
" be marching leifurely in order to farround 
<^ them J and they were diftrafted by their 
" multiplied fears. This was a number of 
" waggoners and fumpter boys, whom Ro- 
^' bert had collected ; and having fupplied 
" them with military ftandards, gave them 
** the appearance at a diftance of a formi-? 
^* dable body. 

" The ftratagem took effeft : a panic feiz- 
*< ed the Englifli : they threw down their 
" arms and fled : they were purfued with 
<* great flaughter, for the fpace of eighty 
" miles, till they reached Berwic : and the 
" Scots, befides an ineftimable booty, took 
*^ many perfons of quality prifoners, and 
V above 400 gentlemen, whom Robert treat- 
ed 
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•* cd with great humanity^ and whofe ran- 
'* fom was a new acccffion of wealth to the 
*' viiSlorious army. The King himfelf nar- 
" rowly efcaped'by taking fhelter in Dunbar, 
" whofe gates were opened to him by the 
" Earl of March ; and he thence paffed by 
^ fea to Berwic." 

Thurfday, July 2 8 . Arrive at Carron, wherg 
the Carron Company have a very large foun* 
dery for cafting all forts of implements, from 
42 pounders to the moft trifling article for 
domeftic ufe 1 the coal, of which they ufe 
100 tons per diem, is all charred before it 
can be applied to the purpofe of melting 
iron, as it creates a much flronger heat in 
that ftate, than when the fulphur is in it. 
The bellows made ufe of are amazingly large^ 
and worked by water. Four cylinders of 
three feet diameter, are wrought by one 
wheel, and the united wind created by thig 
force paffes through a tube of about a foot 
diameter, which is conveyed to the mouth of 

th§ 



the furnace. The tube is there reduced to 
the fize of an inch and an half. It is natu- 
ral to fuppofe, that fuch a quantity of air^ 
fo much compreffed, muft aft with great vi- 
olence : which indeed it does, and makes 
more noife than the roaring of the moft vi-* 
olent gale of wind I ever heard. Without 
this very forcible engine, they could not ob-« 
tain heat enough to convert the iron into a 
liquid mafs^ They have here four of thofe 
blafts. They have alfo the largeft pump, fof 
raifing water in dry weather, when they are 
not fufficiently fupplied otherwife, that I ever 
faw. It is worked by four piftons, each oi 
which is thirty inches diameter, and raifei 
four tons of water at each ftroke, which 
makes about loo tons of water in a minute* 
This pump is worked by fleam. 

They have adopted here a new method of bo- 
ring guns, which is done by a horizontal, in-* 
fteadof a perpendicular motion, apdbymoving 
the gun inftead of the inflrument : but they 
would not let us examine it narrowly. Du* 

ring 



Hngthe war^ 1200 people were employed 
here : but, fince the peace, until lately^ they 
have had but little bufinefs. I am happy to 
find they have noW fome large orders from 
Ruffia and Germany for great guns, and 
have occafion to employ 1000 men. To a 
perfon who has not been accuftomed to fights 
of this fort, the place would appear like Pan- 
demonium ; for liquid iron is running into 
the moulds of fand in all direftions j and 
the meUj who look like devils, are driving it 
about in iron wheel-barrows, through every 
part of the foundery. .At night the whole 
place appears in a blaze, and by the affiftance 
of a large piece of water, which makes a fine 
refle6l:ion, forms an exhibition that amply re- 
wards the pains of going to fee it. 

Near Carron the navigable canal fromGlaf- 
gow communicates with the. fea. This canal 
is forty miles long, and near fifty feet broad, 
which is a very unneceflary width, as boats of ^ 
fifty tons are quite large enough for carrying 
on commerce by canals, and will anfwer every 

pur- 
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{jurpofe better than larger velTeb, The t>uke 
of Bridgewater, who was the firft projedlor 
of canals in this country, feemsto have been 
happy enough to have attained perfeftion in 
this mode of navigation. On the Glafgow 
canal are a great number of locks, which 
muft have added greatly to the expence. I 
think that on that part of the canal which 
is next to Carron there are fixteen of them 
in the courfe of two miles. About a mile 
and a half above Carron, the canal is car- 
ried upon a large bridge over the road* 
Veflels come from Glafgow to the fea on this 
canal, in ten hours. From the accounts I 
received at Glafgow, as well as at Carron, I 
was forry to find the trade on the canal will 
not ,anfwer the expence : but I have been 
lately informed, that it now pays five per 
cent, to the proprietors. 

Leave Carron, and go through Falkirk, 
(near which the battle was fought) to Lin- 
lithgow ; a number of gentlemen's feats on 
each fide of the road. The land well culti- 
vated and planted; have a fine view of the 

Carfe- 
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Caffe of Falkirk, which is richly covered 
with corn. 

Dine at Linlithgow, and vifit the old 
palace, which is now a ruin. At the time of 
the rebellion in 1745, part of it was habit-- 
iable, but in 1746 it was entirely deftroyed 
by the king's army. This caftle is famous 
for having given birth to Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the walls of the room are ftill re- 
maining, in which ftie was born. The caf- 
tle is fituated on an eminence, almoft fur- 
rounded by a fmall lake, and commands fe- 
veral beautiful profpe6ls. Linlithgow is a 
large town, but the houfes in it are not well 
built. From Linlithgow^ to Edinburgh, the 
country is very well cultivated, efpecially as 
you draw near to that city, and the profpect 
of the Firth of Forth, and the towns to the 
northward of it, very beautiful. 

In the evening get to Edinburgh . The caftle, 
which is the moft ftriking objeft in that antient . 
metropolis, is built on a very high rock, which 
is acceffible only on one fide, where there is 

a draw- 
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bridge: Although it was confidered, before 
the . invention of gun-powder, as impreg- 
n^le, it;is liow incapable of any long de- 
fence, . It appears formidable from its com- 
manding fituatidn : but it could not ftand a 
regular fiege- even for a week. Upon tlie 
very top of the rock t|iere is a large fquare,. 
confifting of buildings partly pew and partly 
antJenti' In the latter, they ftill fhew the 
ropm where tjbe unfortunate Mary was de- 
li verfed of James I, A door too is pointed 
ou:t to the ftranger, carefully fecured by bolts 
and bars. . The room mto which this leads, 
is feid to coritain the regalia of Scotland. 
Ort. this fubje<a, however, many are fcep- 
tical, ,as there is t>ot any Wadition of thofe 
enfigns of power having been ever feen by 
any perfon fince the Union, 

The new buildings^confifl: cff barracks and 
an armoury; as the caftle of Edinburgh is, 
in reality, a place d'artne^ for military (lores 
and accoutrements, to be in readinefs on 
any emergency. The fquar^ ferves as a pa.- 
R rade 
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fade fbr the' garrifon, which generally cort- 
fifts of five or fix companies ^fometimes morcy 
befides a company of invalids. The cfta- 
bliftiment here is as follows : a governor, a 
deputy-governor, a fort major, a ftore keep-* 
cr, a chaplain, a mafter gunner, and three or 
four quarter gunners. 

On a lower part of the rock towards the 
ftorth a handfome building is^ erefted. The 
centre is the governor's houfe: and the twa 
wings are occupied by the governor and the 
fort major. From this rock runs a fleep 
ridge, on the eaft fide, about three quarters (^ 
a mile long. On this ridge, the old city of 
Edinburgh (lands, forming ii very wide 
ftreet from the caftle to the bottom of the 
ridge, where it is terminated by Holyrood-^ 
houfe. On each fide of this IVreet the decli- 
vity is fo fteep, that in maft places you are 
obliged to defcend by fteps. The houfes being 
built on each fide of this ridge, accounts for 
their being fo very high, from ten to fourteen 
ilorles. Choice would never have induced any 

masi 
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man to build a houfe on this fpot, or live 
fourteen ftories from the ground. The 
obvious reafon of chufing fo commodious a 
fituation, was the neceflity of being under 
cover of ,the guns of 'the caftle. 

In Scotland, where no marks of regular go- 
vernment, and very few of arts and commerce 
iare to be traced beyond the eleventh century, • 
and where great ferocity of manners prevail- 
ed in much later periods, it is probable that 
towns, and even villages were formed, for the 
moft part, by a refort of the lower clafs of 
inhabitants to that fhelter from injury and 
oppreffion which was afforded by the caftles 
of the king and of the barons. The tenants, 
and retainers of powerful, chiefs, in all times 
of turbulence and danger, would naturally 
take refuge under the wings of thofe ftrong 
holds that were the manlions of the baron to 
whom they belonged. The principal vaf- 
fals, we may fuppofe, of the feudal chief 
would, in fuch times, find entertainment 
within the walls of the caftle ; while others, 
R2 of 
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o( inferior ftation, would be fain to afleraMe 
with their families and their fubftance, as 
near to them as poffible^ The domains, or 
part of the domains of the caftles would na^ 
turally, in fuch circumftances, be parcelled 
out to the people. Temporary huts would 
be improved into houfes; houfes into vil- 
lages; and, in the progrefs of population 
and arts, villages into towns. Our oldefl: 
boroughs, agreeably to thefe obfervations> 
arfe fituated near places of ftrength, and the 
inanfioiTisf of the great. They who took up 
tlieir refidence in fuch places, found it ne- 
Cfeflary for their farther fecurity, to furround 
them with walls or other fences. Hence the 
towns or villages were termed iurgs^ and 
their inhabitants, iurgen/esy long before the 
praftice of incorporating them into commup- 
nities by charter was introduced, either in. 
this i^and, or on the continent of Europe. 

Burghers were of two forts : inhabitants of 
iurgs within the domains of fovereigns ; and 
inhabitants of burgs within the territories of 

powerful 
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powerful barons and ecclefiaftics. Eadi 
burgefs paid a fixed fum yearly to the king, 
qr to the lord paramount, in whofetown he 
lived or had his burgagium. Certain cuf- 
toms were alfo exafted from the burgeffes by 
the fuperior, whether the king .or a fubjedl, 
on the fale of different commodities. In 
return forthefe exactions, the burgeffes were 
indulged from time to time with fundry pri- 
vileges, which placed them in a very different 
.<:ondition from the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, or rKJiiciy whofe occupations twere £Xir 
tirely confined to agriculture or the breed of 
x:attle; and who, confined to the foil which 
they were doomed to cultivate, were not al- 
lowed to apply themfelves to any kind of 
icommerce or mechanicademployment. And, 
for encouragement of the country-people to 
fefort to the towns, it became a law in. 
Scotland and Eogland, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, that if the predial ^^'u^, or 
if that fhould be thought too flrong a term, 
*jhe predial labourer of any earl or baron, ov 
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Other proprietor, fhould purchafc a burgagium 
in any biirg, even to the extent of only one 
rood, and remain therein for the fpace of a 
year and a day without being challenged by his 
lord, he Ihould thenceforth be free ; and en- 
joy all the rights and immunities of a burgefs, 
provided that he did not belong to the king. 
All thefe privileges, however, were found 
infufficienteven to proteft the king's burgefles 
againft the tyranny and oppreffion of the 
great lords in their neighbourhood. A new 
policy was therefore introduced, of forming 
them into communities by royal charters, 
granting them a certain domain fubjedl to a 
yearly quit-rent, and appointing officers to 
be chofen by themielves, for managing their 
common affairs, and fettling their private 
difputcs. This practice appears to have been 
introduced firft in France \ and, as it was a very 
natural expedient in itfelf, in all kingdoms 
where the feudal fyftem was eftablifhcd, fo it 
. was quickly diffufed by a principle of imita- 
tion throughout other European countries. 

On 
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On each fide of the ridge that forms the 
bafe of the Scotch metropolis is a very deep 
valley. The northern one was* once filled 
with water, but it is now drained off, and a 
bridge of three arches jbuilt over the dry 
land, the centre arch 95 feet high. This* 
forms a communication with the North or 
New Town, in which is a fpacious fquare 
called St. Andrew's. Theftreets adjacent are 
very wide and handfome : many of the 
houfes are built of free ftone, and are truly 
magnificent. At the north end of this bridge 
is a -very elegant building, which is in^ 
tended for a regifter-office, and at the weft 
end of the New Town, a ball-room, &c. is 
ere6ling, which will, perhaps, furpafs in ele- 
gant magnificence, any qne in Britain. The 
houfes on the north fide of the New Town 
command a beautiful view of the Firth, and 
the town of Leith. On the fouth fide pf the 
caftle, are feveral public buildings. The 
college, in which are about one thoufand 
ftudents, two hofpitals, which are largQ and 
II 4 well 
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well endowed, a work-houfe, and a houffe for 
lunatics. In this part of the city is a hand- 
fome fquare called George's. We were prefent 
at the laying the firft ftone of a new bridge 
which is to form a communication from 
the fouth to the centre part of the city, on a 
ftrait line with the bridge which is already 
built to the north. This is not only highly 
conducive to convenience, but will have a 
very handfome appearance. To enumerate 
the other public buildings which are intend- 
ed to be erefted in Edinburgh, would afto- 
niliany perfon who confiders that Edin- 
burgh is not a commercial city. 

The parliament-houfe in the old city, is 
about half as large as Weftminfter-hall; there 
the court of feftipn for Scotland is held, nine 
of the lords always attending to dobufinefs. 
Under the parliajnent-houfe is- a public 
library, which contains a great number of 
antient and modem books. Near the library 
the public records are kept, among which we 

were 
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were (hewn the articles of Uniqii between 
England and Scotland 5 and it is Angular to 
obferve, that thofe articles are included in 
twenty pages of folio parchment, each page 
containing about twenty lines only : when, 
at this period, twice as much parchment and 
writing is confidered as neceffary to draw up 
the marriage articles of a Highland laird, or 
to convey an acre of land from one man tq 
another. 

Holyrqodrhoufe, which is a large palace^ 
forming a quadrangle, has a number of fpa-^ 
cious roon^s in it, ^nd being ftill confidered 
as a royal houfe, the fuit of apartments 
which are intended for the king, are kept 
as rooms of ftate, but have no furniture 
in them. The other apartments are occu- 
pied by the Duke of Hamilton, who is 
keeper, and fome let to other noblemen. In 
one of thofc rooms is a piflure of Charles II. 
and his queen going to mount their horfes, 
^d a number of little fpaniels about them. 
This pifture was done by Vandyke, and 

15 
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is inimitable* In the gallery are the por- 
traits of all the kings of Scotland, many 
of them well painted; but in the laft rebel- 
lion fome foldiers who were quartered in ^he 
palace, mifchievoufly tore the canvafs of 
moft of them with their bayonets. The 
chapel, whichjoins the palace, is a h^dfome 
gothic building, and was roofed in by the 
prefentEarl ofDvmdon^ld's father j but the 

roof was made fo heavy, that it fell down, and 
brought great part of the walls with it : fince 
which time it has remained in ruins, In 
this chapel we were {hewn by a woman, the 
bones of Darnly, who was ^ remarkably large 
man; with thofe, too, of fome of the 
other kings of Scotland, as ftie called them. 
A human carcafs w^as alfo laid before us with 
the flefh dried on, and remarkably well pre- 
ferved. She called this the body of the 
Countefs of Roxburgh, who had been buried 
there for feveral hundred years. This exhi- 
bition was the moft indelicate I ever beheld ; 
apd it ought not to be fufFered. 

Jt 
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It is partly, perhaps, to the crouded and 
inconvenient fituation of okj Edinburgh, 
that Scotland is indebted for the new town, 
which may juftly be confidered as a national 
ornament. Had the Scottifli metropolis 
been fituated on an eafy declivity, or a 
plain, however narrow and irregular its 
ftreets, the inhabitants would not have 
looked about for a new fpot, but have con- 
tented themfelves with making the moft of 
the old, and building, without a general 
and comprehenfive plan, according to acci- 
dent or to caprice. The fituation of Edin* 
burgh did not eafily admit of fuch improve- 
ment and extenfion' as might correfpond, in 
an elegant, luxurious, and enlightened age, to 
the ideas and the wants of a people who l^ave 
their eyes open on the progreflive courfe of 
fcience and art, and every invention that can 
either embellifli, or add to the pleafure or 
comfort of life. Happily the advancement 
of agriculture, manufadluresi and, commerce, 
has enabled the Scottifli nation to realize and 
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g^ve bodily conftitution and fliape, to thofe 
ideas of convenience and elegance whicli 
they naturally acquire from their inquifitive 
and fpeculative turn, and alfo from that en- 
terprizing and wandering di^ofition, which 
carries them out as adventurers, in fo many 
walks of life, not only into England, and 
all the foreign dependencies of the Britifh 
empire, but into every kingdom of note on 
the face of the earth. The ipirit of advenr 
ture not only tends to introduce into North 
Britain new ideas or models of refine- 
ment; but^t* it is a fource of wealth, a^ 
well as commerce, or rather it ifl itfclf, con- 
fidered in a natural view, a (pecies of com- 
merce, and that of a very advantageous 
kind, and in which the balance of trade is 
wholly in its favour. A great part of the 
6cotti(h youth quit. their country, from 
about fifteen to twenty years of age, and 
pafs through London, but without being na- 
turalized in it, and enervated by its vices, to 
ararious countries, in purfuit of fame and 

fortune. 
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fortune. < Their hearts by this time are iia-' 
preffed with an attachment to their kindred, 
their acquaintance, the companions of their 
youth, perhaps to objefts of the tendereft 
vows ; nay, and in fome degree, to the very 
mountains, lakcs^ rivers, rocks and wood^^ 
that give a fpecies of animation to a romin-^ 
tic country* and even to wild waftes which, 
endear their native village, by excluding 
llrangers ^d marking it as their dwn. 
Scotchmen, but particularly the Highlany 
landers, are well known to be fubjeft to that 
makdie du paisy that longing defije of revifit- 
ing thdr native country, which charadlcrizea 
itillmore ftrongly the natives of Switzerland. 
Soldiers, failoi*s, merchants, phyficians, and 
others, in whofe imaginations, Scotland has 
been uniformly uppermoft amidftall their pe- 
regrinations and all the viciffitudes of life, 
returning home with the earnings of in- 
duftry and the favours of fortune, add to the 
general wealth of the nation. Scotland, 
though barren of many things, is yet ferax 

virorum: 
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^rorum: and men uiyloubtedly are the mbft 
important articles in any country. 

Nor is the fpirit of adventure and emigra- 
tion confined to the younger fons of good 
families : it is general throughout all ranks 
and orders of fociety. This fpirit of adven- 
ture is conne£led with another fpirit not lefs 
general in Scotland: a fpirit of literature and 
religion, which appear, at leaft, in the great 
mafs or the people, to influence and fupport 
each other. In this country, the middling 
and lower ranks of the people are conftant 
and devout in their attendance on religious 
duties ; worfhip God in their families once, 
and often twice every day; and, what will ap- 
pear extraordinary, many, nay moft of them 
are alert difputants in the abftracled and me- 
taphyfical dodlrines of religion, which their 
chief care is to teach to their children : and 
this religious turn is -by far the moft ftriking 
feature in the charader of the Scottifti na- 
tion. 

Learning 
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Learning had been planted in <5reat-Bri- 
tain by apoftolical raiffionaries, and Roman 
colonies and legions, for feveral centuries be- 
fore the Roman empire yielded to inunda- 
tions of barbarians ; and, retiring before the 
rude Saxons into Wales, Scotland, and the 
adjacent iflands, maintained, even in fuch 
fequeftcfed corners as Icolmkil, her facred 
fire along with political independence, dur- 
ing the darknefs of the middle ages. As far as 
written memorials carry back our views, we 
find a lettered education very general in Scot- 
land. In every parifh, the clerk, who was alfp 
precentor and fchool-mafter, was inftrufted 
not only in arithmetic and the elements of geo^ 
metry and menfuration, but in the Latin, and 
fometimes the Greek tongue > nay, and in fome 
inftances, in that logic and cafuiftry which 
maintained their ground in the univerfities 
and gave \S\tfajhionot tone to the polite circles 
of Europe for ages. It is fufflcient to al- 
lude to the hiftory of Abelard and the fa- 
mous Crichton, to prove that there was a 

time 
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time when it was accounted as gentleman-like 
an accomplifhment to be a fubtle reafoner, as 
it is at prefent to excell in every thing that is 
connefted with elegance or miltary glory. A 
tin<5lure, at leaft, of erudition was often pof- 
feffed even by nifties and mechanics, in rude 
and turbulent periods ; and it muft have 
been a very fingular Ipeclacle to a native of 
Conftanlinople or Rome, to behold a race of 
learned and religious barbarians. 

The fons of mechanics and fmall farmers, 
after fpending the fummer and autumn in 
various rural occupations, go to the parifti 
fchool in winter, to learn writing, arithmetic, 
and fometimes the Latin language : for, as to 
Englifli, the boys and girls of the poorer fort 
of people in Scotland, are taught, for the 
moft part, to read in the Bible even before 
they fet their foot in a fchool. And a more 
delightful pi6lure cannot be conceived by 
human imagination, than that of a young 
woman, in all the bloom of health and of 
virtue, fpinning flax with her little wheel, 

with 
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with a child leaning on her knee, with his 
eatechifm', orVome colleftion or portion of 
the fcriptures laid on her lap : while the child 
reads, the work is not interrupted} for the 
pious mother knows what he reads, by heart. 
The religious education of the Scots na- 
turally leads them to perufe not only books 
conne6ted with the Chriftian doftrines, but 
books on all fubjecls- Arid, if we may be al- 
lowed to compare great things to fmall, in 
the fame manner that human literature was 
indebted in. a very high degree for its prefer-i 
vation, during the reign of barbarifm, and 
its revival in the fifteenth arid fixteenth cen-^ 
turies, to the enquiries and difputes of reli- 
gionifts ; fo the religious habits of the Scots 
carry them forward to general reflection and 
inveftigation. The free and equal govern- 
ment of the Saxons, and a more genial cli- 
' mate and foil, naturally turned the bent 
of the Englifti nation to various purfuits 
of induftry, and interefted them in thofe 
public councils, in which they enjoyed a 
S par- 
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participation^ In Scotland, the natural ri- 
gour of the climate and foil, th8 want of com- 
merce and of political importance, and that 
ftate of vaflalagc and flavery, in which the 
great body of the people were held by their 
chieftains, prefented not to the aftivity of 
their mind any grand objeft of hope or of 
exertion in this world, at leaft, within the 
precinfts of this ifland.* They therefore 
looked around them ta foreign nations, or 
forward to a country and ftate of exiftence to 
come. But the force of their minds was^ 
chiefly direfted to the obje£ls of religion, 
' which confoled them under their /^wrf)f and 
civil flavery, by holding up to their views 
themoft tranfporting hopea beyond death 
and the grave, andraifing them to a fellow- 
ftiip and communion with the King of Kings, 
in whofe fight all mortals are equal. This^ 
expanded fentimcnt of citizenfliip and foci- 
-cty with fuperior beings, this religious enthu- 

fiafm 
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fiafin^ the moft powerful engine amotigmof- 
tals, whenever' it was powerfully excited^ 
formed a counterbalance^ and fubverted in 
Scotland all the powers of Government ; and at 
all times, even the moft tranquil, gave a firm* 
tiefs and dignity of condu6t to the fihcere 
J>fofeflbr of religious principles^ which to the 
feudal tyrant was an objeft of jealoufy and 
hatred. There are abundance of well-au* 
thenticated inftances of lairds, a clafs of men 
who form a kind of fecondary ariftocracy, 
expreffi:^ great antipathy to certain indi^. 
viduals who were their tenants, and even de- 
priving them of their pofleffions, for no 
other reafon than that they were tenacious 
and zealous abettors of religious doftrines. , 
The haughty chief confidered religious zeal 
as a kind of difloyalty to himfelf. In fa6t, 
the grandeur of the laird was not a little di- 
niiniftied in the eyes of his tenants, when 
once., they became familiar with the Jewifh 
"prophets, who treated lords, princes, and 
kings, as they defcrved, with great freedom 

and fcverity. 
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But, it is not the prefent objedl to illuf^ 
tratethe political confequences that flow from 
the religious turn of the Scots. .Thefe in- 
deed are fufficiently difplayed in the hiftory 
of both Scotland and England. — ^What is not 
fo well underftood, is, that connexion which 
fubfifts between the literary and religious 
genius of the Scottifh nation, on the one 
part, and their fpirit of adventure and emi- 
gration on the other. Literature, of which 
religion is the moft important branch, is not 
confined in Scotland to the circle of the few : 
it extends to the many, and enlightens the 
nation. Now, wherever we trace <^e pro- 
grefs of knowledge and fcience, among an- 
tient or modern nations, we behold therr 
powerful and beneficial tendency to elevate 
as well as. enlighten the mind, to dilate the 
conceptions of men, to multiply their pro- 
je6ls, and extend the fcene of their a6lion. 
The Scots, in every profeffion, from books, 
from converfation, from the example of their 
relations and acquaintance^ acquire a fpirit 
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of cntcrprize, and launch forth as needy ad- 
venturers . If they are fortunate, they return 
with their wealth to their native country, 
where they fettle, and raife and perpetuate 
new races of travellers. This fpirit of wan- 
dering will, however, abate of courfc, in 
proportion to the improvement of their 
own country, which, at prefent, appears to 
be in a ftate of rapid progreffion. It is ob- 
ferved, that arts of every kind make quicker 
advances in countries that have been but 
. little cultivated, than in fuch as have enjoyed 
the bleffings of (kill and induftry, to a cer- 
tain degree, for ages. As lime, or marie, or 
any other manure, operates more quickly, 
and with greater effect on new, than on old 
ground, fo new inventions and inftitutions 
find eafier admittance, -as well as a freeer and 
more rapid courfe, in countries, not pre-oc- 
cupied by habits and cuftoms, than in fuch 
as are poflefled with a conceit, that they 
have alrekdy reached the higheft pitch of im- 
provement. The former are docile and ac* 
S 3 tive 
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tive : the latter prone to felf-conceifr, and to 
tread in beaten paths. For this reafon, va- 
rious improvements are introduced with cafe 
and with fuccefs into Rulfia, which are re- 
je6led by the Italians, the Portugueze, ?ind 
the Spaniards. 

There is an evident, and ^ very impor- 
tant diftii)6lion, between nations in a ftate 
of advancement, and nations in a ftate of 
declination : thofe whom the ardour of 
novelty and imitation carries forward t<i 
imprpvement pf every kind 5 and thofe who, 
in familiv language, f onfider themfelves as 
having had their djiy, who feel a degree of 
melancholy dejeflion and languor; who^ 
inftead of looking forward to a career in arts 
and arms, have a conftant retrofpeft to fome 
former period in their hiftory, and confole 
themfelves by contemplating the talents, the 
prowefs, the fplendour, and the fame of their 
anceftors. But the fituation of Scotland 
appears to be, in refpeft to this diftinftion, 
fomewhat anomalous. For, though there 

be 
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be not in Europe a nation of higher, per- 
haps not of fuch high antiquity as Scotland, 
that is, a nation more early, or fo early 
Jknowft, that has preferved to the prefentday 
its antient and original independence ; nor 
yet any ftate or kingdom, now independent, 
that was fooner vifited by literature and re- 
ligion : yet it is certain, that in agriculture, 
commerce, and mechanical arts, the Scots, 
until late years, were greatly behind their 
fouthem neighbours. Scotland then, in-the 
career of improvement, has ftarted, in the 
prefent aufpicious aera, with peculiar advan- 
tage. She looks backward with pride, yet 
forward with alacrity ; and, with Enlarged 
views, ftudies to make the moft of her natu- 
ral produce, and local fituation. 

The face of Scotland, interfe<5ted with na- 
vigable rivers, lal^es, and arms of the fea, and 
' variegated with mountains, moorlands, and 
fertile vallies and plains ; the face of Scot- 
land, which yields nothing to (loth, but re-r 
fufes not any boon to the hand of induflry, 
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and thus provides for the health and hap-r 
pinefs of her fons, infpired the fagacious mind 
of Aaron Hill, half a century ago, yvith a 
prefage, th^t this unripened beauty would 
have her day, and even excell her fifter Engr 
land, whom he compared to a gay coquette. 
Certain it is, that the great manufadlurers of 
England haye migrated from the eaftern ^nd 
the fouthern, to the weftern and the northern 
coafts pf England. The woollen manufacr 
ture was at firfl: carried on in Kent, Suffex, 
and Effex. It paffed into Devonfliire^ where 
it fiill flourifhes; and has travelled from 
thence northward into Yorkfhire. Lan- 
cafhire and Warvyickfhire have, in like man- 
ner, becomp the feats of manufactures in 
iron and fteel, which were at firft carried on 
fqlely in and near the metiopolis, whither 
they were iniported from Flanders. Cheap- 
yiefs of labour, provifions, and fuel, regularity 
of manners, induftry, exemption from heavy 
taxes : thefe were the circumftances which 
pfiecled thofe viciiTitudes j and the fame 

caufes 
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eaufes will continue to produce the fame ef. 
fcfts. 

Human indqftry levels all the inequalities 
of nature, and even converts apparent diffi- 
culties andimpolfibilities, into the means of 
anfwering fome ufeful or elegant purpofe* 
On the bofom of the ocean, which feems de- 
fViped to keep the nation? afunder from each 
other, the bufy merchant wafts home to the 
Ihores of the flerile north, the produce of 
more bountiful climates, which the hardi- 
nefs and a6livity natural to, cold regions con- 
vert into articles of convenience and lux- 
urious accommodation. The world begins 
now to look for the produce of the mulberry 
and the cotton tree, to the land of thiftles 
and lloes ; and to the fierce Caledonians, 
for fuch works of fancy and taftc, as were 
formerly expected only from Italy and 
Greece. — But it is time to return from this 
tiigreffion, to which we have been led by a 
profpeft of the New Town of Edinburgh, a 
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plcafing propfi at once, of opulence and ele- 
gant tafte, 

^ The North Loch, formerly a part of that 
lake which antiently fijrrpunded Edinburgh 
on every fide, excepting ^ narrow neck of 
land on the eaft, and afterwards an offenfivc 
marfh, drained, adorned with fhrubbery, and 
fubjefted to a magnificent bridge, forms a 
ftriking boundary between the Old and thcj 
New Town, and adds to the beauty qi 
both. Befides the communication that 19 
opened acrofe the marfti between the towns, 
by that magnificent flrufture, a terracej, 
which is every day enlarged, has lately 
been extended between them from the 
Lawn-Market, near the C^e-Hill. This 
terrace i^ formed by the rubbagc of old 
houfes, and the eartl^ which is dug up in 
laying the foundations of new ones. That 
the earth and rubbage fhould be difpofed of 
in this manner, was the contrivance of a 
very judicious and cool-headed citizen, who 
|[as borne ^U th? honour? pf magiftracy^j 
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and is called, in honour of his name, Prmjoft 
Grieves Brigg. This, though one of the 
jnoft fimple, is at the fame time,, one o^ the 
moft lailing monuments of his judgment, 
and concern for the public, that could be 
4evifed by human invention, Statues, pil- 
lars, maufoleums,, temples, palaces; all 
thefe foon moulder away through time^ 
if they are fpared by the antipathy of barba- 
rian invafion. But the ftyufture charged 
with the memory of the worthy provoft, 
fafely low, can never fall. Renovated and 
augmented, like the vegetables that adorn, 
the fa(ie of nature, by what appears offenfive 
and redundant, it will flourifh throughout 
ages and ages, and frefh flowers will fpring 
in honour of its founder. When the proud 
arch, thrown over the marih, in another part, 
Ihall be again levelled with the ground, a* 
it once has been ; the paflenger fhall pafs^ 
fecure on Provoft Grieve's Brigg^ which is^ 
^^Qt tQ be pyei^-turned but by fome earths 
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quake or inundation, or other convulfion of 
nature. 

It would be premature, did it come within 
the compafs of our plan, if there can be faid 
to be any plan in a collection of memoran- 
dums taken merely as they occurred, to en- 
ter into a minute defcription of a nalcent 
town. Let it fuffice, therefore, to fay, that 
New Edinburgh is built, or a building, on 
an elevated plain, extending for many miles 
from eaft to weft, with a gentle declivity on 
the fouth, where the profpefl is terminated 
by the town and caftle of the old city, and 
an adjacent hill rifing almoft perpendicularly 
to a great height j and on the north, and 
north- weft, by the Firth of Forth, Fife, and 
the Grampians over-topping intervening 
hills, and raifmg their blue fummits to the 
fkies. The objefts feen from hence are not 
only fitted to pleafe and foothe the imagi- 
nation, by their natural fublimity and beau- 
ty> but fuch as affociate in the mind of a 
Scotchman, the moft important paflages in 
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the hiftory of his country, and are, • On tha« 
account, doubly interefting. For, without 
entering into the queftion ftarted by the 
learned and ingenuous profeflbr Reid, (the 
father in this country of that philofophy, 
whi^cliis injurioufly afcribed.by many to Dn 
Beattie of Aberdeen) whether it be not fome- 
thing moral that is at bottom of that plea- 
fure which we take in contemplating the 
grandeur and beauty of natural obje6l:s, cer- 
tain it is, that where we are interefted in any 
fcene by moral aflbciations, its beauties are 
perceived and relifhed with double fenfibility 
6nd ardour. A traveller might behold from 
one of the Cordilleras, or Andes, in South 
America, a fpeftacle ftill more extenfive and 
majeftic, than what is to be enjoyed from 
any of the mountains of Savoy. But how 
different the effeds of thefefublime profpe6ls, 
on the mind of the cultivated European? 
Italy and the Mediterranean Sea, are out- 
done in extent and natural magnificence by 
Chili, and the Pacific Ocean : nor is the Po, 
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with the Plain of Lombardy, to be com- 
pared with the Rio de la Plata, or the River 
of the Aiftazons, and the regions that are ex-* 
tended on their fhores : but they excite not 
thofe ideas and correfpondent embtions that 
are fuggcfted to the mind by the hiftory of 
the Egyptians, the Phoenecians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

But, at the fame time that the New Town 
of Edinburgh emphatically difplays the 
profperity of Scotland, and that profperity 
leads us to the Union which gave it birth, 
We muft ackndwledge that this great political 
meafure, if it conferred on the people of 
Scotland the bleilings of free government, 
and extended commerce, was yet attended 
with many difadvantages. It deprived the 
Scots of the commercial privileges which 
were granted to them by foreign nations, 
particularly by France, and fubjefted thetn, 
while their trade was yet ill able to bear it, 
to the difcouraging cuflroms and impofts 
which took place in England. It ftunned 
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tod checked the commerce on their eafttfm 
coafts. It almoft difinantled the beautiful 
peninfula of Fife, of that chain of towns that 
fringed its coafts. It drew the nobility and 
principal gentry to London. And fo languid 
and melancholy was the ftate of Scotland, 
like a tranfplanted vegetable before it ftrikea 
its roots into the new foil, that within fix or 
fcven years after the Union, a motion was 
made by the Scotch peers, in the Houfe of 
Lords, for its difiblution. The blood has 
now returned to the moft northerly extre- 
mities of the empire : but its influx to the 
heart left them long pale and trembling. 

By the Union, too, the Scotch nation mu(t 
have loft not a little of their national charac- 
ter, and that ardour which is infpired by the 
prefence of the fovereign, and the exclufive 
direftion of their own affairs. If a nation 
is fmall, and inhabits a narrow country, they 
lofe their independence, and fall under the 
power of fome powerful neighbour. If they 
are very nunKrous, and inhabit a large and 

extenfive 
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Mtelifive territory, they are difttnited, an4 
lofe fight of their interefts and honour, as 
one community. A few iitgrcffs the tna-^ 
ttagement of public affairs^ and with-hold 
or (h^de from the many, the fubjects of pub- 
lic zeal and political occupation* The 
greater part are thrown into a ftate of lan- 
guor and obfcurity, and fuffer themfelves, as 
is well obferved by Profeffor Fergufon, to be 
governed at difcretion. The Roman people 
loft their patriotifm, when the rights of 
Romans were extended to the other nations 
ofltaly. 

The body of the Scotdh people, it is 
true, rather gained political importance by 
the Union of their nation with England^ 
than loft it : for, though excluded by the 
ariftocratical fway that prevails in Scotland 
from parliamentary eleftions, by the Union 
they acquired wealth, which is always at*- 
tended by influence and power in various 
fhapes : and, on all public emergencies, and 
in all great political queftions, the^ voice of 
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ttien of property will always make its way,- 
and have its effe6t in the affeniblies of the 
fiation. — But, what would the face of af- 
fairs have been in Scotland, if the people, 
as in England, had been made partakers of 
political power, and the antient race of their 
kings have ftill fwayed the fceptre within 
the precindls of the kingdom ? With thefe ad-^ 
vantages, with a flourifhing dolony at Darien^ 
and the favour of all the national enemies of 
England, what progrefs would they not have 
made in manufa6lures, arts, navigation, 
commerce, and all that gives power and fplen- 
dour to nations ? Fortunately for England, 
thefe fuppofitions were never realized, and 
both- nations are happily united in one for- 
tune and fate, as in one ifland. 

If the New Town of Edinburgh excells the 
Old in beauty, elegance, and commodious 
as well as falubrious difpofition and fituation, . 
the Old excells the New in variety, boldnefs, 
and grandeur of afpeft. Both of them bear 
marks, and may be confidered. as emblema*- 
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tical of tlieagcs ifi which Aey recciVed their 
complexion and form. As the antient city 
of Edinburgh is bddly terminated by the 
Caftie, on the weft fide, fo it js^ ftill more 
nobly bomided by Salijhury Cra^s^ and ^- 
tburs Seat on thecaft : the firft denominated 
from the Earl of Sailifbury, who, m the reign 
ef Edward III. accompanied that prkice in* 
an expedition againft the Scots j the loft 
from Arthur, the Britifti prince, who, in the 
end of the fixth century, defeated the Saxon* 
in the neighbourhood of that €onfptcuou» 
place. 

Arthurls Seat rlles^ in a manner, bold and 
abrupt, till its rocky funtoiit reaches a» 
height five hundred feet from the bafc. Gi^ 
the weft fide of this hill, and on the other 
fide of a fmaU n^urftiy dell,. Ue SaUlbury 
Craggs, which prefent to the city ^n awfui 
front of broken and bafaltic rock»^. Thefe,. 
^efides ores, ^pars, rock, plants, and here^ 
and there, it is faid, fome precious ftones^ 
afibrd an inejdiauftible fupply of hard ftones^ 
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for pavement, and other purpoks-, and 
It is fr/om this quarry that we have a great 
part of thofe which pave the ftreets of 
London. The hand of the quarry-man has 
worn dxswn a part of the Craggs into a fpa- 
cious ihelf, ftretching about midway from 
their fummit to their bafe. 

From this lofty terrace, which, at all times, 
forms a dry walk, fheltered from the north-eaf- 
terly and eaft winds, you look down on Edin- 
burgh, of which, with its environs, and the ad- 
jacent country, you have a near and diftinft 
profpe6l. But from the top of Arthur's Seat 
the view is more noble and extenfive. The 
German Ocean, the whole courfe of the 
Forth, the diftant Grampians, and a large 
portion of the moft populous and beft culti- 
vated part of Scotland, form a landfcape fub- 
lime, various, and beautiful. The filence, 
folitude, and rugged afpeft of thefe neigh- 
bouring hills, with adj?tcent moraffes and 
lakes, form a ftriking contraft with the hur- 
ry, the din, and the fnug artificialnefs of the 
T2 cityj 
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City ; while the buftle, the anxiety, and the 
conftraintof a city life, on the other hand, 
fet off, and endear the charms of thefe rural 
haunts, whofe genius, from the wild height^ 
of nature, looks down with amazement at 
the vain cares, and with contempt, on the 
proudeft edifices of toiUng mortals. This 
romantic ground, this affemblage of hills, 
rocks, precipices, morafles, and lakes, was 
enclofed by James V. and formed into a 
parky belonging to the palace of Holyrood* 
houfcj with which it communicates. Both 
park and palace, with certain portions of 
ground adjoining to the latter, afford an. 
afylum for infolvent debtors, who cannot 
.complain of wanting, in this fpacious prifon*, 
either air or exercife. 

From the top of Arthur's Seat, you arc 
' entertained with the fight of a very great 
number of beautiful villas and gentlemen's 
f^ats. Of thefe I fhall only mention Dud- 
dihgfton, the elegant manfionof the Earl of 
Abcrcorn. Arthur's Seat, on the fouth, is, 
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m manypg^rts, a perpendicular rock, cora^, 
pofed of natural columns, regularly penta^. 
gonal, or hexagonal, about three feet in. 
4iameter, and from forty to fifty fept 
high. At the bottom of thefe haTakcs 
is a lake of cpnfiderable extent, and on the 
other fide of this lake ftands Duddingfton. - 
The w^lks and ground about the houfe, 
which is at once a commodious habi- 
tation, and a beautiful piece of architefture, 
are laid out with great judgment. This vilfr 
la is fo fituated as to be c<j»cealed frppi the, 
view of Edinburgh, which, as it is not two 
miles from that city, fliews very j gift tafte ii> 
the noble proprietor. It would be difficult 
to find another villa in JEprope fo elegant, 
and at the fame time fo rural and romantic 
in its fituation, fo near a great city. I know 
HQt ftf any great city that touchies, like Edin-^ 
burgh, pn fuch fteep, rugged, and lofty an 
hill, as Arthur's Segt, except Prague, the car 
pital of Bohemia. On th3 north-eaft fide of 
Edinburgh lies the Calton-Hill, upon the top 
of vjfhich there is an obfervatory, half-finifh- 
T3 ed, 
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ed. Arotind this hill there is a very pkafant 
fcrpentine walk, which commands a view of 
the whole city of Edinburgh, and all the 
adjacent country, which is well cultivated 
and enriched with wood. You have alfo, 
from this eminence, a view of 'Leith, the 
whole Firth of Forth out to the fea, the 
town of Prefton-Fans, and many other ob^ 
je6ls. 

Leith, which is between one and two miles 
from Edinburgh, is the fea-port of that city^ 
^nd contains abo^t ten thoufand inhatntants. 
There is a tolerable pier at this place, with 
about an hundred veflel$ belonging to it, of 
different fizes, half .of which, nearly, is em* 
ployed in foreigh, arid the other half in the 
. coafting trade. The harbour is formed by 
the coaAux of the River Leith with the fea. 
The depth of the witer, at the mouth of the 
hJtrbour, i?, at neap tides, abput nine, but in 
high fpririg tides, about fixteen feet. The 
town of Leith, fituated on the very brink of 
the Forth, is evidently more commodious for 
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f fade than that of Edinburgh^ the inhabi- 
tants of which have fallen on various expe- 
dients to deprive their neighbours of thofe 
advantages which a^e held out to them by 
the hand of nature. 

The harbour of Lelth was granted to the 
xiommijn^ty of E4inbui^h, by a charter from 
King Robert L A. p. 1329: but the banks 
tof the riyer that formed the harbour, ber 
longed to JvOgan of Reftalrig, from whom 
the citizen^ wf re under the neeefBty of pur- 
4:hafirtg tfap wafte ground fhAt lay betweert 
their houfes and the river^ for the purpofe 
tof wharfs for the ;CQnv^niency of ihipping* 
Neither could they j^eep Hiops for the (ale! 
of breadj wine, aijtd pthej* ^ticks^ iior build 
magaziujes for conj^ p^l fjbje liberty of doing 
fo was purchafed fr^m the fijperior of the 
ground. Thejcitvzen^ of Edinburgh, there-- 
fore, in order to exclude thofe of Leith frorqi 
^very branch pf commerce, p^jrchafed fronj 
liOgan an ejqclufive privilege of trade in thaf 
^Qwn s of keeping ware-houfef there, an4 
T 4 ^^^? 
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inAs for the reception and entertainment of , 
ftrangers. The inhabitants of this oppreffed 
town were cheered, for a time, with the 
hopes of relief from royal favour, but thefe 
proved delufive -, and Leith continues, to this 
day, to be dependent on Edinburgh. 

Whether from a love of popularity, or that 
natyral benignity which ftirs in the human 
breaft towards all who are not objefls of ri- 
vality and hatred, certain it is that, in every 
nation, fovereign princes have ufually fhewn 
marks of favour to the villages and towns 
where they hgippened to take up their refi- 
dence. Mary of Lorraine, Queen Regent, 
on the eruption of thofe outrages that mark- 
ed the courfe of the Reformation in Scotland^ 
perceived the importance of the town and 
harbour of Leith, which opened a ready in-? 
let to troops from France, and afforded the 
means of a retreat, on any defperate emer- 
gency, to that kingdom. In this place (he 
frequently refided, arid furrounded it with a 
^^lljftrengthened with eight ballions. After 

the 
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the inhabitants had purchafed from Reftalrig - 
the fuperiority of Leith, which they did at 
the price of 3 cool. Scotch, (he erefted it into 
a borough of barony, and promifed to con- 
ftilute it a royal borough. But, on her 
death, Francis and Mary, violating the pri- 
vate rights of the people of Leith, fold the 
fiiperiority of it to the community of Edin- 
burgh, to whom it has fince been confirmed 
by grants from fucceflive fovereigns.* 

Between Edinburgh and Leith, there is a 
fmall botanical garden, well ftocked with 
plants of various kinds. It is five acres in 
extent : the foil, in general, light, fandy, or ^ 
gravelly. Although it is . not quite twenty 
years fince it was made, the trees are fo far 
advanced, as to afford good flielter to tho 
tender plants. For this feminary^ in which . 
botanical leflures are given every day, in the* 
fummer feafon, the world is indebted to 
about 2000J. granted by the Britifli Govern- 
ment, and 25L annually • from the city of. 

Edin- 

• Arnot's Hiftory of Ediqburgh. 
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Edinburgh, for paying the rent of the ground. 
The city 19 \j11d9ubtcdly deeply intcrcfted in 
cfvery thing th^t may tend to attraft ftran- 
jgers, They cannot employ the revenue of 
their commijnity to better purpofe, than in 
beautifying the town, and promoting every 
defign that may be fubfervient either to uti- 
fity, elegance, or advancement \n fcience. It 
is but juftice to the magiftfate? pf Edin- 
burgh, to obferve, that in the prQi][)otioi> 
pf thefe ends they are not baskward. 

The clear revemie of the city of Edin? 
burgh, or that which remains after piaking 
the fixed annual payments, amounts to about 
i2,oooL fterling: and, it ^oijld have ar 
mounted to one^ third more, nay, probably^ 
t%) as much more, had it not been for the in- 
trodu6lion of tea, and the prog^effiye flames 
pi ihzt infernal fpirit^ whifky. Moftofthe 
royal boroughs of Scotland, I believe all of 
them, have obtained from the legiflature, for 
defraying the expences of improvements, and 
inftitutipns of public utility, ^ duty of two- 

pence 
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pence Scotch, that is, two-thirds of onfe halfr 
penny, on the pint* of ale and beer, con- 
fumed within their royalty or jurifdiftion. 
This duty was extended by ftatute in 1723, 
from the city of Edinbtifgh over the Canon- 
Gate, the parifli of St. Cuthbert's, (which is 
to the Scotch metropolis, what Mary-le^ 
bone is to London) and Soi4th ^nd North 
Leith. This duty, in 1 690, when kvie4 only 
in the city, amounted to £. 400Q q q 
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• A Scotch pint makes four Englifti pints : but a Scotch 
pound is only twenty-pence. About twenty years ago, irt 
Englifh gentleman; at an inn in Perth, was told that claret 
could not be fold under three /«W/, i. e. pounds a pint. He 
at firft fwore he would have none of it : but he changed his 
mind when he was informed, that the Scotch pound was onl^ 
twenty-pence : but that their pint contained two Englifti 
quarts. 
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has continued tQ decreafe, but to what pre- 
cifc extent I cannot determine. 

The late King of Pruflia was wont to fay, 
" What have we Germans to do with tea ? 
In my younger days I ufed to take a cup of 
ale, even for breakfaft, and I never felt my- 
felf the worfe for it/' The magiftracy 
of Edinburgh will, no doubt, applaud th^. 
practice of his Pruffian Majefty, ^nd wifh 
that their fellow-citizens had followed hi%- 
example. But, the difufe of drinking ale in 
Scotland, which is unfortunately very gene- 
ral^ is not fo much to-be lamented, on ac-^ 
count of the public revenue of Edinburgh, as 
of thofe pernicious cohfequences which flpw 
from thofe of the liquors fubftituted in its 
place. 

Without reprobating the ufe of tea, an ele- 
gant, fafe, and pleafing refrefhment, as well 
as a fubjeft of a very extenfive commerce^ 
and public revenue, there will appear to be 
too good ground for lamenting the general 
ngedtion of &le in North Britain;^ when we 

refle(^» 
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.refle6t on itsfuccedaneum^ among the middling 
and lower ranks, whijky^ a fpecies of drink 
which is equally pernicious to health and to 
morals. The diftilling of fpirits in Scotland, 
has of late become a great branch of manufac- 
ture* Stills have been multiplied exceedingly : 
and the Scotch diftillers, from the cheapnefs 
of fuel and labour, and other caufes, have 
, been able toTinderfell the London diftillers in 
their own market. It has been thought pro- 
per by the legiflature, to impofe fuch taxes 
on thej^/r/V trade of Scotland, as fhall equa- 
lize it with that of the metropolis. This is 
certainly a departure from that anti-mono- 
polizing fpirit, which is the bafis of the Com- 
mercial Treaty, the moft important meafure 
that has been taken by the prefent Admini- 
ftration. If Scotland, or any other province 
or divifion of this ifland, pofleffes peculiar 
advantages for carrying on any branch of 
manufadlure or commerce, why fhould it 
not improve, and pufh them to their utmoft 

extent ? 
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€xtent? Not to ^nter into general reafoningg 
on a point fb obvious, and to confine our 
views to the cafe in queftion, it may be ob-* 
ferved, that the flourifhing ftateof the diftiU 
leries in Scotland, promotes kgriculiture in 
Norfolk and Yorkfhire, and other counties 
in ^England. But is it not to be greatly 
doubted wheither, on an enlarged fcale of po-* 
litics, and of morality, which enters deeply 
into every found political fyftero, it be wif* 
4pm to fufFer people in any country to con* 
vijftinto liqwidfire, fo great a proportion of 
that grain, which affords falubrious fufte- 
nance to man and to beaft, and forms the 
ftrength of a nation by nurfing up a race of 
heiaithful peasants ? 

The .ejccitciflent that is given to agri* 
culture by diftilleries, could never be ren-^ 
dered either general or permanent. It is 
a tranfient and irapropCT futged of tax-? 
ation, and fource of revenue which ftrikes at 
the very vitals of the people, and infenfibly 
deftroys the roots of population. From the 
languor of fatigue among the labouring 

poor. 
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poor, from that of inoccupation, or what 19 
commonly called ennui in others, and from 
that difappointment and agitation of mind, 
whether of joy or forrow, which is incident 
to all the fons of men, there is fo general a 
propeniity to intoxication, that all wife go-> 
vernments ought to guard againft the in- 
creafe of fpirituous liquors, zi^zX. Promethean 
fire whieh is th& fpring of all human cala# 
mities. Sound temperance^ the parent of 
regular induftry, provides with eafe for aU 
the wants of nature, or bear$ up with ala« 
crity under misfortunes which cannot \m 
avoided- The li-obvious draught, which 
fteeps the fenfes in forgetfulnefs for a while, 
expofes them afterwards to the keeneft ar- 
rows of adverfity. 

But, it is faid, that the people will have 
Ipirituous liquors at all adventures ; and, 
that it is equally advantageous to the reve^ 
nueand to agriculture, to encourage the mak* 
ingofhome, rather than the importation of 
foreign fpirits. It is not, however, to h^ 

fup- 
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fuppofedi that the people of ScotlancT would 
xonfume as great a quantity of foreign fpi- 
rits, as they do of their whifky, which, from 
the multiplication of ftills, becomes everyday 
more and more common. Does the native 
'of France eat as much animal^ food as an 
Englifhman ? Or an Englifhman drink as 
' much wine as a Frenchman ? I mean, not 
the higher, but the middling, and the lower 
ranks of the people. Inftead of encouraging 
or not difcouraging diftilleries, it would be 
good policy to raife, by all means, the duty 
on fpirits and malt, which wduld fall on the 
higher ranks and the diftillers, and lower it 
on ale and beer, which would afford a veiy 
wholefome and nourifhing beverage to the 
poor and the labouring people. 

This commutation would contribute 
greatly' to the health and the population of 
the country, and have an happy influence ori 
the herring fifheries. The poor Scot haS 
neither porter nor ale. The ale, as he calls 
it, or two-penny, which he was wont to 

drink 
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drink before the impofition of the malt-tay, 
hks been diluted by that grievance into a wafti, 
in comparifon of which, the common table- 
beer of England is Burton ale. Hence the 
general praftice in Scotland, of drinking fpi- 
rits mixed fometimes with water, butoftener 
unmixed. This " heating potion," as is 
obferved by a lively writer, " is ill qualified 
•* to quench the thirft . of a palate, fpiced, 
." ialted, and peppered with a Glafgow her- 
" ring, an oaten cake, and an onion. In 
" former days, in the golden age of Scotland, 
" when men were at liberty to turn their 
" barley, without reftraint, into wholefome 
** ale, men of all ranks, as appears, among 
" other evidences, from the poems of Cap- 
." tain Hamilton, and the poet Allan Ram- 
" fay, would meet together, either at home, 
" or fome fnug thatched tavern, not far from 
" their refpe6live refidences, and enjoy the 
" tale or the fong in favour of Caledonia, 
" or fome other difcourfe, over a cap of na- 
•' tive ale, and the produce of the fifhing- 
U hook 
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** hook arid net, ftretched out by cHeerftil 
**^ hands on their native fhores. Then the 
" herring fifheries flourifhed, arid the Scofr- 
** tifli fleets were found in every part of the^ 
^' world. But where is the falamander that 
•* can make a comfortable repaft on a gill of 
** whilky and a pickled herring V' 

Without adopting this gentleman-V exag-^ 
gerated praifes of former times, when the- 
Scottifti nation laboured under greater op- 
preffions than even that which he Complains 
of;^ I heartily join him in recommending to 
the fociety for promoting the fifheries, and 
the gentlemen of Scotland in general, " tct 
** endeavour, by all means, to pour forth 
** again, throughout the parched land of 
^ Caledonia, the refrefhing ftreams of good 
« ale." 

Although there is not any poor's tax in 
Scotland, there is not a people in the worlds 
among whom real objefts of compaflion find 
readier prote6lion and affiftance than the 
Scots. To the honour of the lower clafs of 

people 
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|)eople in Scotland, it muft be mentioned, 
that they think it difgraceful to beg, and 
even to accept the fmalleft charitable dona- 
tion. . They therefore, for the moft part, 
purfue their different paths of induftry, as 
long as they are able to crawl about, and 
fubfift on the private bounty, however fcanty,. 
of their neareft relations, rather than make 
their wants known to the parifli. It is only 
real and clamant neceffity that urges the 
humbled Scot to accept of the eleemofynary 
contributions of his countrymen, which are 
not compulfatory, but voluntary, being col- 
lefted at the church doors on Sundays, and 
on other occafions of public worfhip. The 
wandering beggars that are met with in Scot- 
land, come from the Highland country, 
where there is not fuch regular encourage- 
nient to induftry as in the Lowlands, and 
where a failure of fuch crops of corn as a 
cold and mountainous tountry, in fo nor- 
therly a latitude, is fitted to produce, often 
drives the poor people to make a tour into 
U2 .the 
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the law countries^ as their only refoHrce^ 
It muft be confeffed, at the fame time, that 
an Highlander, who is, from the nature of 
his country, and his manner of life, a more 
erratic animal than a Lowlander, is drawn 
forth to the field of mendicants by a fmaller 
degree of neceffity. It is alfo to be obferved, 
that the ftiame of begging is not fo greats 
when they travel among a different and dif- 
tant people, as it would be in their own pa- 
rilhes. Befides all this, the Highlanders 
were wont to confider their Lowland neigh- 
bours, whom they confidered as interlopers, 
and denominated Saxons, in the light of ene- 
mies, whom it was no difhonour to deprive 
of their wealth, whether by rapine or folici- 
tation. A crew of failors, thrown on dif- 
tant and inimical fhores, feel little, if any 
fhame in begging, or remorfe at feizing the 
neceffaries and comforts of life, by whatever 
means he may acquire them. Somewhat of 
this irregular and iniquitous fentiment in 
morals, influences even the mutual inter- 

courfe 
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coHrfe of nations. A Chinefc fcarcely con-^ 
fiders it as a deviation fFom duty, to cheat 
and fpoil an European 5 and an European 
fancies that he is not under the fame moral 
reftraints in his dealings with Indians and 
Africans, that Ihould regulate his Gonduft to 
an Englifhman or a Dutchman.. It may 
alfo be obferved, that the fhame of begging, 
or the fenfe of honour and independence, 
which is very ftrong among the very pooreft 
ranks in &otiand, is naturally blunted by 
living : and being loft to the eye of their kin- 
dred and neighbours, in the magnitude of 
populous and extenfive cities, a Scot will 
beg in London or Edinburgh, who would be 
afhamed, who .dxjrft not to do fo in his native 
village^ 

About five and twenty years ago, wheq. 
that excejlejit nobleman, the late Ear| of 
JCinnouU, already mentioned in the courfe of 
thefe notes, retired from England and public 
life, to his paternal eftate in Perthftiire, he 
yvag aftoniftied to find that there was not fo 
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much as one pauper in the parifh. The coU 
leftions at the church door were either fent 
to other parifties, or laid out at intereft, as a 
growing fund for contingencies . Lord Kin-? 
nouU, the fole proprietor of the parifli, ftruck 
with this circumftance, recommended to the 
kirk-feflion, that is, the minifter and the 
elders, the adminiftrators in Scotland of the 
voluntary parochial charities, to diftribute 
the weekly coUeftion among poor cottagers. 
Of thefe, however, there was not one who 
would accept a {hillings It was therefore 
put into the form of flax, which was diftri-* 
buted as prefents among poor, but induA. 
trious women, who*, even then, did not ac- 
cept of it without reluctance and hefitation. 
This fenfe of honour, among the loweft 
people in Scotland, is a powerful reftraint on 
diffipation, ^nd incentive to induftry : whil^ 
the provifion that is made for the poor in 
England, by q6ts of parliament, encourages 
idlenefs, infolence, and debauchery, and preffes 
^own the i[oad of taxation on the induftrious 

and 
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.«nd fdber part of the nation. The cliiirchf- 
wardens, veftry-clerks, and other parifh-ofR-* 
.fcers in England, are, in general, as great nui- 
sances, and ,as oppreflive to the people, as 
*he gr^ateft beggars, to whofe vices and follies 
they adminifter fuel and fupport frcHn the 
/vitals of the peppl^ It is high time that the 
ftate of the poor and poor's rates were made 
an objeiQ: of ferious attention by the legif- 
Jature. 

The f un^s of the poor in Scotland, thought 
fmall, are faithfully adminiftered ; and not 
,one farthing is ever wafted by the kirk-fef- 
lions, on any pretence. But in England, there 
is nothing to be done without z feaft. If 
the parifh-officers will feaft, it is reafonable 
at leaft that they ftiould confine their bill of 
fare to the rate of that of the work-houfe? 
they regulate. 

Cum fueris Rj^ma Romano vivito mor£. 

The principal hofpitals in Edinburgh are, 

Herriot's Hofpital, Watfon's Hofpital, the 

4Eharity Work-houfe, the Infirmary, the 
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Merchants Hofpital, the Trades Maiden 
Hofpital, the Orphan Hofpital, and the Tri- 
nity Hofpital. 

Herriot's Hofpital, fo called from the founr- 
der of it, a goldfmith in Edinburgh, is a mag-^ 
nificent fabric, which was begun to' be raifed 
in July 1628, and was finifhed in the year 
1650, 9t an expence of upwards of 30,000!. 
It was opened for the reception of the 
fons of burgeffes, and thirty boys admit- 
ted into it on the nth of April, 1659. From 
time to time this number has been increafed, 
till it is now upwards of an hundred. The 
revenues of this hofpital amount to abput 
rSool. in real eftate. Here the boys are in- 
ftrufted in reading, writing, arithmetick, and 
the Latin tongue. Their appearance is de- 
cent, and their manners are generally void of 
reproach. The profperous flate, both of the 
boys and the funds belonging to the hofpital, 
is chiefly to be attributed to the truly pater- 
nal care and attention which are beftowed 
pjn its affairs by the governors. 

Watfon's 
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Watfon*3 Hofpital was inftituted far thq 
maintenance and education of the offspring pf 
decayed merchants, and for boys the children 
or grand-children of decayed merchants, in 
Edinburgh, The founder, George Watfon, 
was himfelf defcended from progenitors, who 
had long been merchants in that city. Upoa 
his death, which hsippened in April, 1723, he 
bequeathed to this charity all his fortune^ 
which confifted of i?,oool. At prefent up- 
wards of fixty boys are maintained and edu- 
cated in this afylum. Thefe, as well as the 
youth in Herriot's Hofpital, are treated witi; 
all due attention. The funds of this hof^ 
pital are ypfted in truft with the Merchants 
Company of Edinburgh. This is a good, 
fpacious an^ regular building, but far infe- 
rior to Herriot's, which, {landing to thefouth-" 
weft of the caftle, in a noble fituation^ pre- 
fents to the eye of the beholder a grand ap- 
pearance. It is the fineft and moft regular 
fpecinien whifh Jnigo Jones, whom James 
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VI. of Scotland brought over from Den^ 
mark, has left us of his Gothic manner, and 
far exceeds any thing of that kind to be feen 
in England. 

The Charity Work-houfe pf Edinburgh 
was built A. D. 1743, the expence being de? 
frayed by a voluntary fubfcription or coUec-p 
tion made among the different focieties or 
companies, and alfo among individuals in 
the place 5 and the houfe was open^ for th^ 
reception of the poor that fame year, at mid- 
fummen The poor arc employed in fuch 
pieces of labour as they are beft fitted for, and 
are allowed two-pence out of evejry (hilling 
they earn. The government of the houfe is 
veiled in ninety-fix perfons, who mjcet quar- 
terly ', but its ordinary affairs are under the 
jdireftion of fifteen managers, who meet 
weekly. There is a treafurer, chaplain, fur- 
geon, and other officers. 

The Royal Infirmary is another noble in-? 
ftitution in Edinburgh, reared by the hand 
jof charity, for relieving the difeafes of thofc 
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Iwrho are unable to purchafe comfort and afir 
iiftance. The revenues of this houfe, raifed 
originally by voluntary contribution, and 
from time to tjme augmented by occafional 
donations, are very confiderable, and the 
number of patients ecjually fo. The fabric 
corjfifts of a body, and two wings, all of them 
'full three ftories high ; and the whole is laid 
puf in a judicious ^nd commodious manner, 
Jt is under admirable nianagement, and equally 
contributes to therelief of theaffli6led poor, 
^nd the advancement of medical knowledge. 
The Merchants Maiden Hofpital is a cha- 
ritable foundation, eftablifhed in the end of 
the laft century by voluntary fubfcription, to 
which the Company of Merchants in Edin- 
burgh, and Mrs. Mary Erlkine, a widows 
gentlewoman, lent particular afliftance. It 
is deftined for the maintenance and educar 
tion of young girls, daughters of the mer- 
chant burgefles in Edinburgh. The governors 
were elected into a body-corporate by aft of 
parliament, in the year 1707. At prefeht, 
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feventy girls or upwards, are maintained by 
this inftitution. The annual revenue is 
about 1,3501. 

The Trades Maiden Hofpital is another 
charitable inftitution, Ibmewhat fimilar to 
that juft ^efcfibed. The incorporations of 
Edinburgh, excited by the good example of 
the Company of Merchants, became defirous 
to eftablifli, fop the daughters of decayed 
members, a fimilar foundation. Accordingly, 
fifty ^rls are maintained in this houfe. Th^ 
revenues aniount to ^bout 600L a year. 

The Trinity Hofpital was founded by 
]Mary of Q^eldres, confort of King James II. 
jmd amply endowed. A^t the |leformation 
jt fuflFered in the common ruin of Pppifti mor 
numents : but it was again reftored by the 
care of the magiftrates and town-council. 
It was deftined for the fupport of decayed 
burgefles of Edinburgh, their wives, and un^ 
married children not under fifty years of age. 
The prefent funds are a real eftate in lands 
and houfes, about 76 2I. and 55^5001. lent out 
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in bonds at 4 per Cent. The town-council 
of Edinburgh, ordinary and extraordinary, 
are governors of this hofpitai. 

The Univerfity of Paris, founded at an 
early periodj has been long reputed, and not 
improperly called the mother of all others : 
for, after the model of this, moft bf the uni- 
verfities in Europe were eftablifhed. The 
firft univerfity founded in Scotland, was that 
of St. Andrews, A.D. 1412. The circum- 
ftances of Edinburgh not being erefled into 
an epifcopal fee till long after the Reforma- 
tion, and that it was unufual, if not unpre- 
cedented, to have univerfities erefted any 
where but in metropolitan cities, was perhaps 
the reafon why no college was eftablifhed at 
Edinburgh during the times of Popery. It 
was not, however, deftitute of feminariesof 
learning : in the convent of Gray Friars, in- 
ftituted by James I. divinity and philofophy 
were taught by eminent matters, till the Re- 
formation. 

Uni- 
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Univerfities were originally bodies (rof-s- 
pOTBtQ : and, as ccclefiaftical corporations 
could hold and purchafe property, and fue 
and be fued, not only the profeffprs, but the 
ftudents alfo, were themfelves of the body- 
corporate ; over which its diftinguifhed offi- 
cers poffeffed an ample jurifdidion, extend- 
ing to all civil cafes, and to fuch criminal 
ones, as were not of a capital nature. 

The chancellor was the fupreme magif- 
trate in moft univerfities. This office was 
formerly held by the bifliop of the diocefe, 
who prefided in the general councils of the 
imiverfity, and exercifed over it a vifitorial 
authority; The officer next in* rank to the 
chancellor was the reftor, chofen annually 
by the whole members of the univerfity. 

Popery, and the inftitutions belonging to 
it, whether founded for the propagation of 
piety and learning, or from charitable mo- 
tiveSi fell in one common ruin. The demo- 
lition of the public edifices gratified the bar- . 
barous zeal of the reformers, and the fpoils 
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of tte revenues their avarice. On the efta- 
blifliment of the Reformation, the citizens, 
accordingly, made loud complaint of thein- 
crealing number of poor, and the ruinous ftate 
of fchopls. To fatisfy and ftop their juft cla- 
mours, Queen Mary beftowed upon them all 
the houfes belonging to any of the religious 
foundations in Edinburgh, with the lands^ 
ftnd other revenues appertaining to thefn, in 
any part of the kingdom. This grant was 
confirmed by James VI. who* alfo beftowe^ 
on them the privilege of erefting fchools and 
colleges, for the propagation of fcience, and 
of applying the funds beftowed on them by 
his mother. Queen Mary, to the building of 
houfes for the accommodation of profeffors 
and ftudents. All the grants made by James 
VI. in favour of the univerfity, were ratified 
by parliament ; and all immunities and pri- 
vileges beftowed upon it, that were enjoyed 
« 

by any college in the kingdom. The town- 
council of Edinburgh, the abfolute patrons 
and governors of this uiiiverfity, cannot only 

infti- 
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inftitute new profefforfliips, and ele6l pra- 
feffdrs, but depofe them alfo; the fofma- 
lity, but not the juftice of their proceed^ 
ings, being liable to review. 

There never was in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh an officer fimilar to that of Chancellor 
in other univerfities, which is commonly be- 
Aowed by the profeffors on fome nobleman of 
diftinflioh, who is a patron of letters, by 
way of compliment. There was, however, 
in the College of Edinburgh, a Reftor j but 
that magiftrate by no means enjoyed the ex- 
tenfive jurifdiftion annexed to the office in 
other univerfities. At the Reftoration, the 
ftudents at the Univerfity of Edinburgh ap- 
pear to have been much tainted with the 
fanatic principles of the covenanters : but 
fmce the" reign of William, all difputes of the 
religious kind have ceafed,-and the fole objeft 
of conteft and emulation is advancement in 
knowledge. Cherifhed by the munificence 
of her fovereign, and by the faithful care 
and attention of the magiflrates of Edin- 
burgh, the univerfity has been daily be- 
coming 
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coming a more extenfive feminary of learn- 
ing. New profeiTorfliips have- been infti- 
tuted, as men of eminence appeared qua- 
lified to infl:ru61: youth in the different 
branches of fcience, and in the faculty of 
medicine. From fome titular profefTors, with- 
out le6lures or fi-udents, Edinburgh has rifen 
to be perhaps the firft medical fchool in Eu- 
rope. The number of fcholars, in the dif- 
ferent profeffions, or who are ftudying phi- 
lofophy and languages, annually reforting to 
this feminary of learning, have of late 
amounted to a thoufand, of whom about four 
hundred are purfuing the fludy of medicine. 

The different profeflbrs are clafTed into 
four faculties, thofe of theology, law, miedi- 
cine, and arts. 

There is alfo at Edinburgh a grammar- 
fchool, commonly called the High School. 
It has gone through many changes and revo- 
lutions ; but is, at this prefent time, a moft 
refpe6lable feminary of learning. The build- 
ing is extenfive. and good, being in length, 

X from 
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from fotith to north, one hundred and twenty 
feet, and in breadth from thirty- fix to thirty-- 
eight, and the whole fiirroundedwith walls. 
With refpeft to what is of moft importance 
in the Scotch metropolis, the ftate of fociety 
and manners, they may be confidered under 
the different particulars by which they feem 
to be moft materially influenced. Thefe are,- 
firft, the perfonsthat refortto it. Secondly,- 
the courts of juftice. T^rdly, the uni-' 
verfity. And Fourthly, the ftate of religion^ 
People come to Edinburgh en three dif- 
ferent accounts : bufinefs, amufement, and 
education. The chara6ler of men of bu-* 
finefs, whofe immediate objed is gain, and 
the advancement of their fortune, is, in all 
countries, nearly the fame, and varied only 
by perfonal chara6ler. It may be obferved, 
that, as the offices of drudgery and of labour^ 
that require not any fkill, are generally per- 
formed in London by Irifhmen, and Welch 
people of both fexes ; fo all fuch inferior de- 
partments are filled in Edinburgh by High- 
landers, 
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lenders . The rifing generation acquire more 
enlarged views than their fathers, and ftrike 
into other paths of life : fo that there is a 
conflant influx of flout healthy men from 
the mountainous country into Edinburgh, 
as v/ell as into other cities of note in Scot- 
land, to fupply the places of porters, barrow- 
men, chairmen, and fuch like. It is alfo 
Highlanders, chiefly, that compofe the city- 
guard of Edinburgh, The refort of High- 
landers to the Scottifh metropolis is fo great, 
that there is a chapel, where divine fervice 
is performed in the Erfe language. The 
Highlanders naturally aflx)ciate .with one 
a,nother, and live chiefly together, as a dif- 
ferent people from the Lowlanders, which 
indeed they are. Their children are taught 
the Erfe language, in the fame manner that 
, the children of the Jews are taught Hebrew^ 
jufl: as in London* 

It has always been cuftoiiiary for genteel 

families in Scotland, to live a good deal in 

Edinburgh, not only for the pleafure of fo- 

ciety and amufement, but for the education 

Xz of 
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of their children, both males mid femafes^ 
This praftice grows every day more and 
more frequent ; and the fame of the uni-^ 
verfity, and other fchools, the elegance and 
accommodation of the place^ the public di^ 
verfions, and the expencc of living not yet 
' fo high as in London, invite to Edinburgh 
many families of moderate fortune from the 
northern counties of England, to whom, be- 
fides other circumftances, it is not a little 
recommended by vicinity of fituation. The 
proportion of gentlemen and lacKes, tothe^ 
trading and mamlfafturing part of the in- 
habitants, is, on thefe accounts, greater iiy 
Edinburgh, though it waints^ the advantage 
of a court, than in moil other towns of 
equal extent in Europe, 

It may appear, perhaps, doubtful, whe- 
ther this proportion be increafed or dimi* 
nifhed, by the great multitude of lawyersr 
that refide, and ii^eed^ in fome meafure, 
give the tone to the manners of the Scotch 
metropolis. There is notlung in Edinburgh 

of 
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fif equal dignity and importance to the Court 
fif Seffion, nor any profeffion fo much fol- 
lowed as that of the law. The lawyers, in 
ihort, are the principal people in that city j 
iand the bar is there the grand ladder of am^ 
Jjitipn. Hence, among the young men par- 
ticularly, there is a difputatious dogmatifm 
and captious petulance, which to a well- 
bred ftranger appears highly difgufting : but 
hence, too, a certain argumentative acute- 
nefs, which wc no where find fo generally 
difiufed. 

But this lo^cal aeutenefs, and ftrong paf- 
. |ion for difplaying it, is, no doubt, to be 
afcribed, in part, to that fpirit of philofophy, 
which has been excited by the profeflbrs of 
the univerfity, and certain individuals, inha* 
bitants of Edinburgh, particularly the cele- 
brated David Hume, finCe whofe days every 
young man of education and genius is a me- 
taphyfician. The two branches of fciencp 
^hat are ftudied with the greateft ardour in 
Edinburgh, are metaphyfic^ and medicine : 
X I th« 
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the firft comprehending, or at leaft ranning 
into moral philofophy and logic : the fecond, 
being conne'5l:ed with natural hiftory and 
philofophy, particularly anatomy and che- 
miftry. The ftudy of chemifiry, raifed.tp 
* eminence and diftinftion by the iluftrious 
Doctors CuUen and Black, became, fome years 
ago, £b falhionable among the lawyers, and 
other gentlemen in Edinburgh, that many of 
them attendedthe chemical lectures and ex- 
perimeijts, as regularly as the ftudents. It was 
the natural fagacity, ardour, and good fenfe 
of the anatomifl Doftor Monro, the father 
of the prefent Monro, that firft brought 
Edinburgh into repute, as a phyfical fchool. 
He has been followed by men who have im- 
proved, not only medicine, but fcience in 
general : who have been an honour to their 
country, and to human nature. 

The names of Smith, Robertfon, Blacl^, 
Ferguffon, 'Cullen, Monro,. Gregory, and 
other EdinburgenfeSy diftinguifhed by their 
writings, are well known. I fhall only oh- 

fervQ 
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ferve here, that there are fome among the 
prof eflbrs who have not yet made a figure 
as authors, who by thofe who know them 
beft, and are competent judges, are confidered 
.of equal rank with thofe who have. Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart, profeffor of moral philolbphy, 
and Mr. J. Playfair, profeffor of mathema- 
tics, excell in every branch of literature and 
fcience, know how to appreciate each, trac^ 
them to their firft principles, and view them 
as connefted together, and forming one 
whoje. Such men are well fitted to raife the 
views of the mere mathematician and dealer 
in folitary and unconnected experiments to 
the nature and the relations of general truth 
or knowledge, and to temper the airy eleva- 
tions of the unfubftantial metaphyfician, by 
frequently checking him in his flights, and 
jcalling back his attention to the obje6ts of 
fenfe, from yyhich, or, at leafl, by means of 
which, our mofl abflrafted ideas are origir 
nally derived. 

X4 Thp 
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The grand incentive to thofe admirable 
efforts that are made by the profeffors of 
Edinburgh, for the inftruftion of youth, and 
advancement of knowledge, is neceflity. 
Tlxeirfalaries are, on the whole, infignificant : 
they depend chiefly on the fees given by their 
pupils. * The ftudents here, as at the other 
univerfities in Scotland, are called upon to 
give an account of the le£lures or . leflbns 
they receive in the public clafs, in the fame 
manner that the fcholars are examined at 
Weftminfter, or other fchools. Thus the 
induftry of the young gentlemen is excited by 
a principle of honour and ambition. In 
the French univerfities, particularly the two 
mod celebrated, thofe of Paris and Douay, 
it is the cuftom for the ftudents to give an 
account of the leftures of the profeffors in 
writing, This praflice is excellently calcu^ 
lated to fix attention, t^ improye memory, 
and to ftrengthen the habit of reafoning, and 
referring, in the way of analyfis, different 
particulars to general heads or principles, 
' In 
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In mod of the claffes, this might be adopted 
by the profeffors of Edinburgh, without in- 
terfering with any of thofe other praftices by 
which their univerfity has rifen to its pre? 
fent celebrity. . 

As the minifters of Edinburgh are chofen 
by the. town-council, who are inclined, for 
the moft part, to confult the humours of the 
people, the clergy may be conlidered rather in 
the light of indexes, or fymptoms, than as 
influencing, in any material degree, the fen- 
timents and manners of their hearers. Oja 
all extraordinary occafions, however, the 
clergy, who are in general well refpefted by 
the people, are pf confequence. . Ever fince 
the days of the congregation^ there has been a 
great party in Scotland, who ftudy to raife 
the ecclefiaflical above the civil power, in all 
matters that bear the moft diftant relation to 
the church. They contend, not only that 
the people have a right of chufing their own 
fpiritual paftors, but alfo, that to them be- 
longs the right of difpoling of thofe tem- 
poralities 
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poralities which had been afligned, in times 
pf popery, by lay patrons, for the m^ntcr 
nance of the clergy, and for the falvation of 
both their ancef^ors and their pofterity. 
This is the gr^nd pomum eridos, the main fubr 
jeft of divifion in the Scottifli ecclej^aflical 
courts, and tYitJhibboletb^ by which the zeat 
lots for what they call the rights pf Chrift, 
try if the ropt of the matter be within their 
minifters. Let a m^n be avaricious, feverc 
in his manners, unjuft in his dealings ; let 
him be malignant, earthly, fenfual, devilifh 5 
nay, let him be gaudy in his apparel, and 
even gallant to the ladies, yet fhall zeaj 
for the rights of the Chriftian people cor 
yer the multitude of all thofe (ins, and 
raife the facred finner to the very fummit of 
popular promotion. On the other hand, . 
Jet a candidate for an ecclefiaftical benefice be 
jgenerous, affablCj and juft ; be he kindly af- 
fe6lioned, heavenly-minded, and inofFenfivp 
in the whole of his conduct j nay, be he 
humblp, and even flovenly in his attire, an^ 

ar> 
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an open rebuker, like the fe£l of the Seceders* 
of promifcuous dancing ; yet if he maintain 
thexivil rights of lay patrons, he is not deem- 
ed a fit perfon to take the charge of fouls/ 

This doctrine of the rights of the Chriftian 
people, to difpofe of the patrimony of the 
church, is not a little dangerous to the civil 
government. Were the people permitted to 
govern the church, they v/ould go on with 
their encroachnients, and the days of the 
Covenant would be renewed. For, it is 
ftrongly imprefled on the minds of all fana- 
tics, that tht fainU alone have a right to in- 
herit the earth : and a pretext can never be 
• wanting for controlling the affairs of this 

world, 
/ 

• The Seceders, who are very numerous, are relJgionUls 
>vho broke off about fifty years ago from the communion of 
the church, on account of various corruptions that had crept 
into her, but chiefly becaufe the efVabKihed clergy maintaio- 
c;d, or at leaft acquiefced in lay-patronage, and neglefted to 
renew the covenant. The Seceders allow men to dance with 
men, and women to dance with women ; but for men to 
dance with women, which th^y czXl fromi/cuous dancing, they 
<)ld to b^ a g reat abominatipn. 
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world, to thofc who imagine themfelves to be 
pofTeffed of the exclufive favour of Heaven^ 
The magiftrates of boroughs in Scotland 
have frequent occafion to obferve the ftrong 
difpoiition of the popular clergy to take the 
trouble, not only of conducting fpiritual, 
but alfo temporal aflfairs. A magiftrate of 
Edinburgh, reflefting on this pragmatical 
turn in a clergyman, faid, " I ventured my 
** life in a ftorm to bring him acrofs the 
*' Frith, and I would now venture it, a {krr 
/* cond time, to fet him back again.** 

During a full century, there has exifted 
^n Scotland a fe6l, partly religious and part- 
ly political, the members of which are vul- 
garly diftinguifhed by the name of Jaco|)ites, 
It exhibits a refemblancp, In miniature, of 
that feleft nation, the Jews, who, buffeted 
and fpurned by all people and languages on 
the face of the earth, perfift inflexibly in the 
doftrines of their fathers. At the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, King William, it is fai4, made 
p} offer to the Scotch prelates, of fupporting 

Epifr 
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jEpifcopacy in Scotland, on condition that 
they Would own and fupport his right to the 
crown. " Full of heavenly Jiuffy* and endued 
with amoft ^' plentiful lack"" of worldly wif^ 
dom, they refufed to clofe with his propofaL 
Prefbytery, of courfe, was eftablifhed, and 
all of the Epifcopal perfuafion degraded to 
the rank of feftaries, in which they haye 
fince remained. 

For fixty years after this period, they 
formed a ftrong and refpeftable party in the 
north I frequent attempts to reftore the ex- 
iled Stuarts, fupporting their fpirits, and in- 
fpiring them with hopes of once more gaining 
the maftery. The romantic and moft ruin- 
cms adventure of Charles Edward, in 1745, 
gave the finifhing blow to their political im- 
portance. Even as a religious fociety, they 
have been terribly lopped and thinned, by 
the introduftion of certain religious adven- 
turers, called Q3ialified Epifcopal Clergymen, 
though very unjuftly, as belonging to no 
biftiopric. 

Yet 
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Vet even thus extenuated, and verging 
fwiftly towards annihilation, they prefervei 
with no fmall felf-importance and fanciful 
dignity, the form of a national ^church. 
Though they " do not noW thunder in the 
capitol, they hold their little fenate at Utica^ 
and rail at CcefarJ' Their bifhops are <:hofcii 
and confecrated, if not with all the pridd, 
pomp, and cirCiimftanceof glorious prelacy, 
at leaft with the imitation thereof ; and the 
eleftion of a Pope is not attended with mores 
intrigue and cabal. Thofe venerable fathers 
^atcly ftept forth a little to the public view, 
by imparting a portion of their apoftolic au- 
thority to Do6tor Seabury, an American cler- 
gyman. One of them, on that occafion, 
publifhed a fermon, which, in the prefent 
period of liberality and extended fcience, 
muft appear as a curious remain of that fec- 
tarian fpirit which prevailed in the laft cen- 
tury. They find great confolation in liken- 
ing their ftate to that of the primitive church, 
unconnedled with political fociety, and inde- 
pendent 
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pendent of the powers of this World ; and 
though the refembling features between thefe 
be indeed very few and faint, yet uninformed 
and credulous minds readily difcover a fimili-^ 
tude, and the preachers, who by that craft hav6 
their living, fail not to illuftrate and enforce 
the doftrine. Whether fuch a metaphyfical 
fource of comfort will long preferve the party 
in exiftence, can only be matter of conjec- 
ture. To determine the progrefs and pe-» 
riods of religious opinion, philofophy exerts 
her powers in vain. 

It may not, perhaps, hz thought very cha- 
ra6leriftical of Edinburgh to obferve, that 
there is a variety of clubs amon^ the men 
in which hard drinking is ftill kept up^ 
' though not to fuch excefs as formerly ; and 
that the women, efpecially the younger ones, 
are not fo attentive to domeftic matters, as 
their grand-mothers, and much given to 
ftrolling in the ftreets. 

The people of Edinburgh^ as well as the 
Scotch nation in general, are commonly faid 

to 
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to poffefs great prefence of min4 as well a^ 
great refolution in fituations of difficulty and 
danger. Even tumultuous affemblies, or 
mobs, it is remarked, have often condu6led 
their defigns with great deliberation, as well 
as perfeverance. A ftriking example of this 
occurred in 1736, in the murder of Captain 
Porteous, commandant of the city-guard. 
The popular difcontents with the Union 
were not allayed, when the impofition of new 
taxes, particularly the malt-tax, excited 
throughout Scotland a general diffatisfaftion, 
and almoft a fpirit of oppofition to Govern- 
ment. The new taxes were to be enforced, 
and the authority of the legiflature main- 
tained, by the execution of a daring fmuggler 
who had fignalized his boldnefs in fetting 
the laws at defiance. Orders were given tp 
Captain Porteous to employ, if neceflary, the 
force committed to his care, in quelling a 
threatened infurreftion in favour of the con- 
demned prifoner. A fhower of ftones, bro- 
ken glaffes, and other miffile weapons dif- 

charged 
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.chafged againft the officers of juftice, at the 
commonplace of execution, in the Grafs- 
Market, announced the premeditated and pre- 
dicted onfet. The foldiers having repeatedly 
fired their pieces, charged only with powder, 
tb no purpofe, the Captain of the guard or- 
dered them at laft to charge with bullet. 
Six men of the mob were killed, and about 
double of that number wounded. The Cap- 
tain,, profecuted by the City of Edinburgh, 
and condemned by a jury of enraged citizens' 
to death, being naturally confidered as a fuf- 
ferer in the caufe of Government, obtained 
a reprieve from Queen Caroline, who was at 
the head of the Regency, during the abfence 
of George 11. her royal confort, in his pa- 
ternal dominions in Germany. 

But the Edinburghers, fired with natio- 
nal jealoufy and refentment, confidered the 
rbyal exercife of mercy as an infult to 
the dignity of the Scbttifh metropolis, and 
an injury to the manes of the flain. An 
armed rabble, 6n the night before the day 
fixed for the execution of Porteous, fur- 
Y prized 
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prized and difanned the town-guard, feized 
the gates of the city for preventing the ad- 
miflion of the troops quartered in the fub- 
iirbs, fet fire to the prifon doors, and fetting^ 
loofe the other prifoners, dragged Captain 
Porteous to the Grafs -Market, hung him up 
on a dyer's poft, and dilperfed themfclves, in 
perfedl tranquillity, to their refpedive places 
of refidence. 

The principal authors of this enormoift 
outrage were concealed from the vengeful en- 
quiries of Government, by the favour of 
their fellow-citizens ; and even they wha 
were moft operative in Carrying the threats 
of the populace into execution, found, for Br 
while, that countenance from thofe who were 
aflociated with them in purpofe, though not 
in actions, which all partakers in guilt ar$ 
wont to ftiew to one another, while the fury 
that urged them to the commiffion of crimes 
remains unabated. But the tide of popular 
rage fubfided, with the hoftile fearches of 
Government, an^ Captain Porteous began 

to 
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to appear in the light of an unfortunate of- 
licer, who, confidering himfelf under an obli- 
gation to fuppoft the oifHcers of juftice, and 
to fave his men from the increafing and alar- 
ming fury of the multitude, yielded with re- 
luftance to the neceffity of preventing the 
efFefts of confirmed revolt and rebellion, by 
a timely example of that danger which at- 
tended an open refiftance of eftablifhed go- 
vernment. The rafh men who did the deed^ 
excluded from the fympathy and approba- 
tion of their former abettors, proved how 
natural it is for mankind to judge of them- 
felves, according to the opinions entertained 
of them by others, and by what powerful 
bands the Father of mankind has reftrained 
them from the Ihedding of blood. They now 
felt a degree of (hame and remorfe, and fought- 
to efcape the eyes of their acquaintance, by 
travelling into foreign parts, or in the ob- 
fcurity of the Englifli metropolis. Some of 
thefe unhappy men, with their own hands,' 
put an end to their exiftetice, and others took ' 
y 2 Mter, 



flieltcr, where they ought, m repentance 
and religious devotion. But he,, who per-* 
formed the laft office of the executioner, 
endeavoured, with various fuccefs, to brave 
the rebukes of the judge within, by affoci- 
ating with buffoons and vagabonds, who, by 
a fmattering of learning, and common-place, 
fophifms and jokes, endeavoured to confound 
all diftinftions between vice and virtue. He 
was fubmiffive even to abjeft humiliation to 
his fuperiors 5 but gave vent to the natural, 
turbulence of his mind in infolencc towards 
the poor and helplefs. Having danngly 
violated the laws of fociety, he attached him- 
fclf chiefly to a man who, at one period of his 
life, it is faid, had exercifed the vocation of a 
robber j and he was obferved to delight, on. 
all occafions, infomentingdifcord, aggravat- 
ing what was gloomy, and predifling what was . 
dreadful. In his gait he was fbmetimes quick, 
fpoietimes flow. Now he would give vent to 
the inward fl:orm that raged in hisbreafi, by 
bellowing with^reat vociferation againfl any 

/ ' — ' perfon 
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perfen he deemed either riot capable, or not 
inclined to retort his abufe : and now he would 
be funk in profound melancholy aijd filence* 
His manner, in fhort, was unequal and vio- 
lent, and there was fomething in his coun- 
tenance, during the whole courfe of his life, 
which, had one been fearching for an execu^ 
tioner amongft a thoufand bye-ftanders, 
would have faid, at once, there is the man! 

Such are the obfervations that have been 
made on the chara6ler and the fate of the 
men who were moft actively concerned in the 
murder of Captain Porteous ; whofe ftory, 
though not fo interefting as that of thofe 
who have affaflinated princes and kings, is 
yet, in a moral view, equally inftruftive : 
fince it Ihews that there is no change, of litu- 
ation or place, that not the civium ardor pra^^ 
vajubentium^ nor all the opiates of either 
fceptical or convivial fociety, can fecure the 
man who has unfortunately been guiky of 
blood, from the flings of confcience, that 
impartial reviewer, and inexorable judge of 
human thoughts, words, anda6lions.---Hav- 
Y3 ing 
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ing fpcnt a week at Edinjburgh, where we 
were entertained with great elegance, as well 
as hofpitality, we leave it on 

Friday, the 5th of Auguft, and go to 
Kelfo. Pafs through Dalkeith, where the 
Duke of Buccleugh has an elegant feat, and 
where there is a great deal of fine old tim- 
. ber. This being a very bad day, we had very 
little opportunity of feeing the country 
round us. As far as I could difcern, the 
land, for eight miles from Edinburgh, feems 
to be well cultivated. Beyond this diftance, 
for a courfe of twenty-five miles, till you 
get near Kelfo, the country around is moun- 
tainous,, barren, and thinly inhabited. 

Kelfo is, without exception, the moft beau- 
tiful fpot I have feen in Scotland. It is i 
well-built little town, fituated on the banks 
of the T\yeed, over which is an elegant bridge, 
juft below the conflux of the Teviot and 
the Tweed. From this bridge there is a 
moft beautiful view of the town, the Duke 
of Roxburgh*^ elegant houfe, called Fleurs, 
thofe of Sir James Duglafs, Sir James Prin- 

gle. 
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glc, Mr, Davifon, and feveral other modern 
manfion*. The country is well wooded, and 
highly improved. This fcene is confiderably 
enriched by the ruins of the old abbey, built 
by David I. The diftant hills, particularly 
the Elder- Hills, are taken into the view, and, 
on the whole, as compleat a profpeft is fur-* 
nifhed as I ever faw. 

But, this is a miniature piflure. For, a 
(pace of two miles either way from this fpot, 
])rings you into an open country again ; not 
indeed without its beauties, but too naked 
for the imagination ; however, much pains 
have been taken lately to cultivate this part 
of the country, which produces a great quan^ 
tity of com j many inclofures are alfo made 
of thorn, but thofe hedges are not yet grown 
high enough to ^tfFord ftielter. Here alfo 
^re numerous plantations, though only in an^ 
infant ftate, In time, I fee nothing to pre-, 
vent the banks of the Tweed from becoming 
fts beautiful as the hanHs of the Thames. 

Thurfday, the i ith of Auguft. Leave 

K,elfp, a4d ride by the fide of the Tweed to 

y ^ Cold^ 
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Coldftrcam ; crofs an elegant bridge of five 
arches, and enter England : and here it is 
well worthy of remark, that all the bridges 
in Scotland are built with much more tafte 
and elegance, than any in England. The 
ftone of which they are generally conftru6led 
is of ia brown colour, and appears to be very 
durable : indeed the latter quality feems to 
be abfolutely neceflkry, for all the rivers in 
Scotland, as in all mountainous countries, 
are fubjeft to great floods, and run with vi- 
olent rapidity, infomuch that fpme of the 
bridges have circular openings between each 
arch, to difcharge the water when the arches 
are full. 

, Pafs Flouden Field. As I have given an ac- 
count from Mr. Hume, of a celebrated engage- 
ment, in which the Englifh were defeated, with 
. great llaughter, by the Scots ; fo I fhall here, 
to. fhew my impartiality, take occafion to in- 
troduce, from the fame author, an adlion not 
lefs famous, in which the Scots were routed, 
^ith liill heavier lofs, by the Englilh. 

'' The 
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^* The King of Scotland, (James IV.) had 
^Vaffembled the whole force of hiskingdpm; 
^' and having paffed the Tweed with a brave, 
*^ though a tumultuary army of about 
*' 50,000 men, he ravaged thofe parts of 
.*^ Northumberland which lay neareft that 
" river, and he employed himfelf in taking 
f' the caftles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford; 
^* and other places of little importance. Lady 
V Ford, being taken prifoner in her caftle, 
^Vwas prefented to James, and fo gained on 
^* the 9ffe6lions of that prince, that he wafted 
f* inpleafure the critical time, which, during 
" the abfence of his enemy, he fhould have 
^V employed in pufhing his conquefts. His 
\' troop?, lying in a barren country, where 
f^ they foon confumed all theprovifions, be- 
" gan to be pinched with hunger : and as 
** the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
^* military difqipline, during that age, ex- 
*f tremely relaxed, many of them had ftolen 
*{ froi^ the camp, and retired homewards. 
t^ Meanwhile, the Earl of Surrey, having 

"collected 
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•^ collefted a force of 26,000 men, of which 
*^ 5,000 had been fent over from the king's 
**' army in France, marched to the defence of 
^' the country, and approached the Scots, 
^* who lay on fome high ground near the 
^' Hills of Cheviot. The River Till ran be^ 
^* tween the armies, and prevented an en^ 
** gagement : Surrey therefore fent a herald 
^' to the Scotch camp, challenging the enemy 
^^ todefcendinto theplainof Millfield, which 
^Vlay towards thp fouthj and there, ap-? 
^* pointing a day for the combat, to try their 
^* valour on equal ground. As h^ receive^ 
'* no fatisfaftqry anfwer, he made a feint 
^* of marching towards Berwic j as if he 
*' intended to enter into Scotland, to lay 
*' wafte the borders, and cut off the provi- 
^* fions of the enemy. Tl^e Scotch army, ia 
^^ order to prevent his purpofe, put them^ 
^* felves in motion i and having fet fire to the 
'* huts in which they had quartered, they 
^* defcended from the hills. Surrey, taking 
^' advantage of the finoke, which was blowa 
- -' •; *^ toward^ 
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*^ towards him, and which concealed hi» 
^* movements, paffed the Till with his artiU 
^^ lery and vanguard at the bridge of Twifel, 
^? and fent the reft of his ^rmy to feek a for4 
^* higher up the river. 

" An engagement was now become inevi-? 
^* table, and both fides prepared for it with 
*^ tranquillity and order. The Englifli di-r 
V vided their army into two lines : Lord 
^' Howard led the main body of the firft linc^, 
^/ Sir Edmond Howard the right wing, Sir 
*/ Marmaduke Conftable the left. The Earl 
of Surrey himfelf commanded the main 
body of the fecond line, Lord Dacres the 
right wing. Sir Edward Stanley the left., 
^* The front of the Scots prefented three di- 
*^ vifions to the enemy : the middle was led 
*« by the King himfelf: the right by the Earl 
** of Huntley, affifted by Lord Hume : the 
*.* left by the Earls of Lenox and Argyle. A 
*f fourth divifion under the Earl of Bothwel 
^f made a body of referve. Huntley began 
l^ the ba;ttle ; and after a fharg confli6t, put 

to 
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^ to flight the left wing of the Englifh, and 
** chaccd them off the field : but on return- 
" ing from the purfuit, he found the whole 
** Scottifh army in great diforder. The di- 
" vifion under Lenox and Argyle, elated with 
" the fuccefs of the other wing; had broken 
^* their ranks, and notwithftanding the re-r 
" monftrances and entreaties of La Motte, 
** the French ambafiador, had rufhed head- 
<* long upon the enemy. Not only Sir Ed- 
^ mond Howard, at the head of his divifion, 
" received them with great valour ; but 
^* Dacres, who commanded in jthe fecond line, 
*^ wheeling about during the aftion, fell upon 
*V their rear, and put them to the fword with- 
" out refiftance. The divifion under James' 
^* and that under Bothwel, animated by the 
^^ valour of their leaders, ftill made head 
" againft the Englifh, and throwing them- 
" felves into a circle, protrafled the action, 
" till night feparated the combatants. The 
" viftory feemed yet uncertain, and the num- 
*' bers, that fell on each fide, were nearly 

♦*. equal. 
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V «qual; amounting to above 5,000 men: but 
" the morning difcovered where the advan- 
" tage lay. The Englifti had loft only per- 
" fons of fmall note ; but the flower of the^ 
*/ Scottifli nobility had fallen in battle, and 
" their king himfelf, after the moft diligent 
" enquiry, could no where be foupid. In» 
" fearching the field, the Englifh met with 
" a dead body, which refembled him, and 
" was arrayed in a fimilar habit ; and they, 
" put it in a leaden coffin, and fent it to 
" London. During fome time it was kept 
*' unburied j becaufe James died under fen- 
" tence of excommunication, on account of 
** his confederacy with France, and his op- 
^' pofition to the holy fee. But upon Hen- 
^' ry's application, who pretended that that 
" prince had, in the inftant before his death, 
" difcovered figns of repentance, abfolution 
" was given him, and his body was interred. 
'' The Scots, however, ftill aflerted, that it 
y was not James's body, which was found 
'J on the field of battle, but that of one El- 

phinfton. 
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** phinjftoh, who had been arrsiyfed in iarmli 
** refembling their king's, in order to divide 
•^ the attention of the Englifh, ^nd fhare the 
** danger with his mafter. It was believed 
*^ that James had been fecn crofling the 
*' Tweed, at Kelfo; and fomc imagined that 
•* he had been killed by the vaflals of Lord 
*^ Hume^ whom that nobleman had infti^ 
*f gated to commit fo enormous a crimCi 
** But the populace entertained, the opinion 
*' that he was ftill alivej and having fecretly 
" gone in pilgrimage to the holy land, would 
^* foon return, and take poffeflion of the 
" throne. This fond conceit was long en^ 
^' tertained among the Scots." 

The mufical genius of Scotland expreffed 
the moans of the nation in the deeply plain- 
tive notes of T^be Flowers of the Foreji. On 
the battle of Flouden, another ballad was 
alfo compofed, of another ftrain, in praife of 
ih^ /outers (ftioe-makers) of Selkirk, and in 
ridicule of the Earl of Hume. When the 
Scottifti aiTOy advanced fouthward towards 

the 



the borders of England, a band o^ eighty 
^«/^f*j joined the royal army, under the con- 
du6l of the town-clerk of Selkirk. They 
fought with great bravei^, ahd were moftly 
cut offi A few who efcaped, found, on theii* 
return, in the foreft of Lady-Wood-Edge, 
the wife of one o^ their brethren^ lying dead^ 
and hef child fucking her breaft. The 
Towii of Selkirk, from this circumftance^ 
obtained for their arms, a woman fitting up-* 
on a farcophagus, holding 9, child in her 
arms j in the bick ground, a wood ; and, on 
the farcophagus, the arms of Scotland* 

Millfield Plain, where the battle of Floiiden 
was fought, extends about five miles each 
way, and is entirely furrounded by barren 
mountains, the Cheviot Hills forming th^ 
fouthern boundary* Pafs on to Wbller- 
haugh-head, a fmall poor town : from Wol- 
ler to Alnwick, the road goes round the 
Cheviot Hills, through a wild and unculti^ 
Yated country. 

At 
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At Alnwick is the Duke of Northumbef-' 
land's Caftle, a very large pile of building, 
iji the fhape of an oftagon, the inner court 
forming a circle. In this part of the caftle 
are the rooms for ftate and bed-chambers. 
The library is a large and elegant apart- 
ment, and the chapel adjoining to it is fitted 
up entirely in the Gothic ftile, an humble- 
—-imitation of that order of architedlure/ 
The chapel is lighted by a large window, 
painted with great tafte : all the rooms 
in the caftle, three of which are very fpa- 
cious and elegant, are, like the ehapel, fit- 
ted in the Gothic ftile. The fervants apart- 
ments, and all the offices, are diftindl from * 
the caftle, but all in the fame ftile of archi- ' 
tefture. On the battlements are a great* 
number of ftatues of warriors, in various at- • 
titudes of defence, apparently as large as life, 
which makes it appear as if an enemy was 
ftorming it. On the right of the inner gate- 
way, is ftill to be feen a dungeon, with an ' 

iron 
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iron grate, the Gothic emblem of lawleik will 
and arbitrary power- 

The grounds round Alnwick are very ex- 
tenfive, reaching all the way to the fea, bur 
moid of the improvements are modem. Great 
part of the caftle has been built, or rebuilt 
fey the prefent Duke. AH the plantations 
arc very young : none of the trees feem to 
bear the appearance of more than fdrty 
years. 

The town of Alnwick is not very exten- 
five, but neat, and well built : fome of the 
houfes are very antient, others modern and 
elegant. The eaft and weft gates are very an- 
cient, and towards the north, the Duke has 
lately built an elegant gate -way, with a 
handibme tower uppn it, in the Gothic ftile. 
This tower was intended to have bells placed 
in it, but the ftrufture was found to be too 
flight. The church is a fpacious and ele- 
gant building. 

Were tht Dukes of Northumberland, in 

thefe peaceable times, like their neighbour 

Z the 
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the Duke of Bridgewater, to exercife thefame 
ardour in the proinption of arts and com- 
merce, which their anceftors, in turbulent 
times, difplayed in armsi, Alnwick and the 
adjacent country might be rendered as fa- 
mous for manufactures as it was formerly 
renowned for bloody battles. There is not 
in any part of Britain, better wool than that 
which is jJrodueed in the hilly trafls in the 
fouth of Scotland, and the north of England.. 
This circumftancc, with abundance of fuel, 
and vicinity to the fea, is fufficient to prove 
this pofition. 

In the times of the Heptarchy, before 
the different kingdoms of which England 
originally confifted, were united in one,* 
that of .Northmnberland extended from the 
Tweed to the Humber, and comprehended, 
befidcs the county of that name, Cumber- 
land, Weftmoreland, the whole of Yorkfhire, 

Lancafhire, 

• It is remarkable, that, aft iWs hiamenty the liland of 
Madagafcar is divided into feven diftinft kingdoms, each go- 
verned by its own iitig, who enjoys his authority and title 
by inheritance. 
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Lancafliire, and the Biftioprlck of Durham. 
The capital of this kingdom was York, a town 
equally famous during the Roman, the Sak- 
on, and the Norman aera. It is from this 
lail period that we are enabled to account 
for feme cuftoms that prevail among the in- 
habitants, and for that particular dialed, 
which dillingui flies a Yorkfhireman and 
Northumbrian, including under that name 
the inhabitants of Weflmdreland and Cum- 
berland, from all others in this kingdom. 

It is well known, that the antient kingdom 
of Northumberland was, for ages, the grand 
fubje6l of contention between the Saxons and 
the Danes, and when thefe were at length ex- 
pelled from England, between the Saxons and 
the Norwegians. The firfl Danifli expedition 
of which we have any certain account, was 
made by King Reynar Lodbrok, a prince 
equally imprudent and unfortunate. He 
was flain by Ella king of Northumberland ; 
who in his turn was flain by the fons of 
Reynar, and was fucceeded by Ivar the Dane, 

Z 2 who 
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who fixed his refidence at York. On the 
death of Iv^r, the kingdom of Northumber- 
land returned to the obedience of her former 
lords, the kings of the Saxons. At length 
King Athelftan gave it to Eri9f who had been 
expelled from his Idngdom of Norway, fon 
of Harold the fair-haired, appointing him 
guardian of the northern coafts, againft the 
incurfions of the Norwegians* 

It was in the time of Eric th?it the famous 
battle of Brunanburgh was fought by King 
Athelftan, againft Conftantine king of Scot- 
land, and Olave, one of the kings of Ireland. 
Athelftan received from his Norwegian allies 
the moft powerful fupport on all occafions 
of danger. The Norwegians, in the intereft 
and fervice of King Athelftan were joined by 
Egitt and Thorolf, two chiefs from Iceland^ 
Thorolf was killed, but Egitt, loaded with 
the moft ample tokens of the royal fayour oi 
Athelftan, returned to his native country. 
Nor were thefe the only Jcelandic adventu- 
rers who vifited England, and p%i4 their ho- 
mage 
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mage to her kings. It was a cuftorh among 
the Icelanders to travel as foldiers of for- 
tune into foreign countries ; to enquire into 
the conftitution and manners of the nations 
among whom they fojournedj and to re- 
port, on thisir return home, whatever they 
deemed likely to improve the government of 
Iceland. And heiice, the laws of Iceland^ 
framed during the titne of the republic, 
contain or refer to many particulars that 
throw not a little light pn our own. Trial 
by jury, for example, was adhered' to in 
Iceland, with ftill greater car? than in Eng- 
land; the nature of juries more fully dif- 
played ; ^nd t:he duty of juryman mpre ex- 
a6]tly defined. In Iceland, the number of 
men of which juries confifted, varied froni 
fix or fpyen even to an hundred, according 
to the magnitude of the crime tp be tried ; 
and it was always in the power of the per- 
fon accufed, to challenge not only any part, 
but even tlie whole of the jury : fo great 
Z 3 was . 
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was the regard formerly paid in that remote 
ifland to the natural rights of mankind ! 

There is not, in the prefent period, 
any court in Europe, the Ruffian not except- 
ed, which expends fuch large fums on 
the advancement of arts and fciences as 
that of Denmark. His Danifh Majefly, the 
Prince Royal, and the great men who con- 
du6l the affairs of the kingdom, ftrongly 
impreffed with the juft notion that great 
light may be thrown on the prefent ftate of 
Denmark, as well as of other kingdoms, by 
an accurate enquiry into the fettlements or 
colonies of their anceftors, have given or- 
ders for pubUfhing a colle(5lion of all the 
Danifh Writers of the middle age.^' For 
this purpofe, the learned Jacob Langebeck 
was fent, at his Majefly's expence, on a tour 

through 

• Of the ScHpfores Rerum Dantcarum, fix volumes in 
folio are already printed ; among which is a work by Snorro- 
Thiirlfon, publifhcd at the expence 'of his Royal Highnefs 
Prince Frederick, brother to the King, which illuftrates the 
antient hiftory of Northumberland. 
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througli Sweden, and along the fliores of 
the Baltic 5 and for the fame end. Grim 
Johnfon Tkorkelyn, L.L.D. Profeffor of 
Antiquities ot the Univerfity of Copenhagen, 
and Keeper of the Privy Archives, is, at the 
time of writing this, in England. This gen- 
tleman, a native of Iceland, who was bred 
to the profeflion of the law, has defervedly 
gained the favour of hjs royal matter; and, 
by the works which he has already publifhed, 
an eflablifhed fame. It is to be hoped, that he 
will give U5 a critical account of many of our 
Englifh cuftoms, into which, in the courfc 
of his tour, he has made very judicious enr 
quiries. His account of the Danifli inva* 
fion of Northumberland is ready for being 
printed : and he is, at prefent, engaged in 
preparing for the prefs an Englifh tranfla- 
tion of the Laws of the Republic of Ice-r 
land, with proper illuftr^tions, whicli will 
undoubtedly afford much rational entertain- 
ment to tlie antiquarian and the philofopher; 
Z 4 and. 
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and, perhaps^ fome ufeful hints to kgiila- 
tors and ftatefmen. 

Of the Danifti arid Norv^egian remains 
in the antient kingdom of Northumberland, 
we have a very ftriking inftance, in the ex- 
traordinary care and attachment of the 
Northumbrians and Yorkftiiremen to their 
horfes. The Norwegians and Icelanders treat 
their horfes not only with the utmoft care^ 
but with 4 degree of affeftion. It was in 
conformity to the genius of his countrymen, 
that John Erifchen, an Icelandic gentleman^ 
wrote « Treatife ^i^ PhiKffia Veterum^* 
printed at Copenhagen, 1757. 

The following arc ex^nples of words, the 
lame in the Norwegian spd Icelandic lan- 
guage; and in that of the low countries 
iij Scotland, and the northern counties in 
JEngland. 

A gait^ a foot path, or road* 

An arky a large cheft. 

^ud^ old. 

A baimy 

* The love of the antients for their horfes. 
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A bairtit a cluld. 

Beeting with child — /. i. gravid. 

BlakCf yellow, pale. 

Capeiy a faorie, a worIuh|; horfe. 

EJden, fuel for fire. 

To eltt to kneads 

To fealt to hide, 

h. frith y an eftuary or wtn c^the fea. 

Frem'dot fremiti far off, ftrange»ornot 

near a-kin» 

Id frifti to truft for a tim6. 

To gang^ to walk. 

To garre^ to make. 

Agartbt a yard. 

A gilder, a fnare, 

A gimmer, a ewe lamb. 

Togreif or greet, to cry, 

A baufi, or hjl, a dry cough. 

To lake, to play. 

Land^ urine. 

Laty flow, lazy. 

To lear^ to learn. 

A fokcy a fack, or bag. 

A quie^ a heifer. 

To 
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To raniy to reach^ 
hjark^ a Ihirt. 

Sour dirty enfaurpooly a ftinking puddle. 
To fparrcy or Jfeiry or fpurre^ to alk^ 

cjiquire. 
Btarky ftifF, ftrong. 
To thirty to drill, to bore a liole, 
Wallingy boiBng. 
Wangy the fide. 

From hiftory, as well as from fimilarityof 
features, cuftoms, and language, it is evident 
that the northern inhabitants of England, 
and of the lowland Scots, were originally 
tiie fame people \ being both defcended froni 
the nations on the fhores of the Baltic ; but 
cliiefly from the Danes and the Norwegians : 
and the f ircumftance of their living now 
imdci'the fame government, cannot fail tore-* 
ftore their union, and to render it every day 
more and more complete. 

It appears that, in former times, much 
emulation and great animofities prevailed be- 
tween the people of England living on the 

fouth 
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fodth lide of the river Trent, and thofe liv- 
ing on the north.* The famous Roger Af- 
chem, who was preceptor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and was a North-Trentian, conde- 
fcended to write a book to vindicate the 
dignity of the northern counties in England 
from the abufe of their fouthern neighbours, 
— We are fomewhat at a lofs, at this day, 
to account for the difputes, and even the* 
hoftilities, that prevailed a few centuries' 
ago, between the people on this fide and 
beyond Trent. The time will come, when 
we will in like manner wonder at the ani-' 
mofities that ftill take place, in fome de- 
gree, among the vulgar, on this fide and 
beyond the Tweed. 

That the people of England and Scotland 
may be ftill more efFedlually united, I would 
propofe, that in all the fherifFs courts in 
Great Britain, trials fhould be determined 

by 

• It is to the diyided ftate of the country* in former times* 
that we are to trace the practice of appointing certain officers 
en this (ide and beyond Trent. 
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by Juries : and that the Bifliop of DUrharri 
ihould be the Diocefan of all the qualified 
Eipofcopalians in Scotland. It were alfo to 
be wiAied> that the Royal Burghs were re- 
fiored to their original freedom of conftitu-. 
tian> by which the inhabitants enjoyed, as 
they ought, the right of chufihg their own 
magiflrates^ and demanding an aecount of 
Ae common revenue qv estate* A Commit-r 
tee has been appointed by a great number of 
tiie Royal Burghs, fojr the pUrpofe of urging 
thdirjuft claims at the tribunal of the na- 
tion, ^nd the bar of the public, where there 
is not a doubt^ if they proceed wttl^ the 
fiime temper, prudence, and p^rffveraijc^ 
which have hitherto marked their ^ondufl^ 
but they will meet with fuccefg, farther 
ftill, it were to be wiftied^ thpugh not ye( 
to be expeded, that the right of voting in 
the eleftion of repreferitatives in parliament 
were extended, as in England, to all who 
poffefs freeholds of forty {hillings annual 

rent* 
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rent. I fay not yet to be expe£ted» bccawlQi 
it is not improbable, that this may one «da]f 
be effe£^ed hy the progreiiive s^nd mutual 
influence of incjuflry, wealth, and a fpirit of 
liberty, which may break entails, fplit arif* 
tocratical domains into a thoufand places, 
and aifert the rights of freemen. If this 
fhall not be the cafe, tbe political import 
tance of the people of Scotland, inftead of 
being increafed, muft be diminiihed; for 
there is nothing human that is abfolutely fta^ 
tionary. But there is a fpirit in Sc3otlasid| at 
the prefent moment, that prefages abiight-*- 
€r profpecl, and which may repay to th« 
fifter kingdom^ and that, perhaps, in a time 
of need, the generous fire which was kin^ 
died hy her laws and examples. 

At the feme time that the Anglo-Saxons 
took poffeflion of England, and the Scots of 
Caledonia, that is, the middle of the fifth 
century, the Franks, crofling the Rhine, efta- 
bliihed themfelves in France, the Blirgun- 
dians feized Burgundy, Savoy^ and Dau- 

phinc; 
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piling } the Goths, that divilion of Old Gaul 
which was diftinguiftied by the name of 
Aquitania; the Hunni, the reft of Gaul, 
Hungary, and other places; and the Van- 
dals, Africa^ Italy, and Rome itfelf. All 
thefe nations poffeffed, at that time, fimilar 
forms of government, and equal degrees 
of freedom. But, it is in 'Great Britain 
only, with the Low Countries, that any 
lively veftiges of the freedom, introduced 
by thofe barbarians, are now to be found. 
France, the freeft of all European countries, 
maintained its civil liberties for a period of 
eleven hundred years j but at laft funk into 
flavery, the ufual fate of nations, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. Thefe 
things naturally excite anxiety and alarm, 
nd teach a leflbn of vigilance and cir- 
cumfpeftion. 

If any of the foregoing obfervations may 
be. deemed in any degree ufeful or inftruc- 
tive, it will be matter of great fatisfa6lion to 
the Author, whofe principal intention, in 

taking 
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taking the fiberty of publifhing them, is, to 
induce men of learning and genius, of pro- 
perty and patriotic fpirit, to vifit a part of 
this illand, which has hitherto been too 
much neglefted, and where there is an ample 
field for improvement. 

Expanded and cultivated minds may, by 
ocular demonftration, be convinced of the 
truth of this aflertion : and while they are 
preferving health by exercife, and receiving 
pleafure from the beautiful and romantic 
fcenery which will daily be prefented to their 
view, they may deri? e the hrft of all gratifi- 
cations, that of giving additional ftability 
to the united kingdom of Great Britain, by 
promoting agriculture, encouraging its ma- 
nufaftories and fifheries, and, by emanci- 
pating a great part of the inhabitants of 
this ifland from floth and idlenefs, make 
them aflive and ufeful members of fociety. 
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